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CHAPTER I. 

Preliminary observaiions as to the Imperial Colonial Policy, from the time of 
the American Kevolulion to the adoption of Free Trade — Progress of 
opinion in England^Concurrent progress of opinion and political deve- 
lopment in Canada and the Maritime Provinces — Lord Durham's mis- 
sion—Intercolonial Trade — Intercolonial Railway — Frontier disputes 
with the United States — Ashbnrton Treaty— Conseqaenoes— Intercolo- 
nial ntgotiatioiis respecting commercial union — Abortive — Gait's policy 
enjoining the cabinet in 1858 — Imperial policy undecided — American 
troubles in 1S62— Trent afiair— Effect on Imperial policy— Dead lock in 
Canada— Brown joins the government in 1864— Ministerial explanations 
— Movements in the Maritime Provinces towards Legislative Union — 
ChSirlottelown Convention — Attendance of Canadian Ministers — Dis- 
cusMons — Haliikx — ^Macdonald and Brown's speeches — Saint John — 
Cartderand Gait— A.D. 1776 to 1864. 

The policy of tlie Imperial Govemmeiit towards its posseasiona 
in British North America for many yeara after tLe American 
Revolution, was one of disintegration, rather than consolidation. 
" Ships, Colonies and Commerce," remained the chosen motto of 
the Empire. The strength acquired by the tinion of the thirteen 
TInited States indicated, ea it was conceived, fiittu-e dismember- 
ment and severance of the remaining Colonies, should they be 
allowed to coalesce too much. 

Convenience for the administratioa of local aflairs in conntriea 
BO ■widely extended and so sparsely settled, also in some degree 
tended to keep the remaining Provinoea apart. New Bnmswick 
was separated &om Nova Scotia ; the two Canadas were divided ; 
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Cape Breton was constituted a distinct govemiuent ; Prince 
Edward Island, with its scant population ojid liraited ai-ea, 
retiuned its old isolation, ajid Newfoundland was made a post 
captMU's appointment. Separate govemmenta, separate pajrlia- 
mentfl, different laws, and hostile tariffs fostered local prejudices 
and created divergent interests. 

Thirtj-fiTe years ago the voice of Free Trade was heard in 
England. Protection was assailed. The change was rapid. In a 
few years the preferential duties in favour of colonial timber were 
abolished. The old idea of restricting the trade of the Colonies 
to the mother country was abandoned. The Cromwell code of the 
navigation laws lost its hold upon the country ; the com laws were 
swept away. "Buy in the cheapest market, sell in the dearest," 
was heard from Manchester and Birmingham, echoed in Liverpool 
and London, and rolled back from the Solway and the Clyde. 
The policy of the Empire was changed. The United States were 
better customers than the British North American Provinces, 
Why, then, it was asked, retain the latter at the expense of the 
over-taxed citizens of England! British interests, it was said, 
required that they should be severed from the parent state. 
British honor foi'bade that they should be abandoned, untU able 
to take care of themselves. They roust be taught self-reliance ; 
to share largely, nay, to bear almost entirely, the burden of their 
own defence. Having the entire and absolute conti'ol of all local 
sources of wealth, with unrestricted powera of legislation in all 
matters save those affecting Imperial interests, they had been for 
fifteen years paat, in all but the tie of a willing allegiance, inde- 
pendent countries. But they must not be allowed to fall into the 
United States, and add to tJie aggressive power of that already 
great Eepublic. The loyal sentiment of the people must be 
nurtured; the attachment of a free people to the mother country 
must not be rudely rent asunder. Sustained and strengthened by 
the Imperial connection, they must be guided on to a development 
of power, of nationality, that would enable them at a fntui-e day 
to take their place amid the nations of the earth, the friend, and 
not tlie foe of England. Opinion changed. Union is strength ; 
and Consolidation becomes the policy of the Empire. 
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Such iraa the 'working of the public mind in England. But 
during these Bftme thirty-five yeare, the public mind in Briti^ 
North America had not been atationaiy. Equally progressive, it 
had passed from the weakneBa of infancy and pupilage to the 
strength of maturity anJ manhood. Thii-ty-five years ago, these 
Provincea were governed fi-oia England ; local appointments of 
honor and emolument were made from England. A few favored 
&milie9 held the patrona;^ of the country. The debate.^ of the 
legislative councils were held with closed doors. In'esponsible 
office-holders, bishops and judges wera members. They admitted 
no right in the people to question the sacred character of their 
proceedings. ,The public lands and public revenues, the mines and 
minerals, were Imperial pi^operty, and disposed of by Imperial 
direction ; sometimes to pay the debts of a spendthrift duke, some- 
times to pi-ovide for a needy baronet, and sometimes for the colony. 
Treaties were made by which Provinces were dismembered without 
consulting the Colonial authorities or considering the Colonial 
interests ; engendering future eom.plica.tions with foreign countries, 
and leaving to the Colonies the seeds of fntui-e permanent injury, 
though giving to the mother country a temporary relief from 
anxiety. Measures of internal vital importance, passed by the 
local legislatm-es, were ignoi-ed. Complaints against public offiora^ 
were studioiisly disregarded, or, if acceded to, neuti-alized by the 
action of irresponsible miniatera, holding their appointments from 
abroad, irrespective of the wishes of the people whose interests 
they were to serve. Sustained, though condemned, the official 
retained his place. " I/ic eel damruUua inani judido at tu victriai 
PrimUida ploras." 

This could not last. Howe in Nova Scotia, "Wilmot in New 
Brnnswick, Papineau in Lowei', and Baldwin in Upper Canada, 
struggled for reform. They demanded for the people the control 
of the local revenues, the appointment of Provincial officers, and 
the conHtitntionai selection of ministere i-esponaible to the people 
of the country for the administration of local affiiirs. Theirs was 
no pigmy contest in those days ; every vested interest arrayed ite 
hydra head against them. Pei'sona whose families had held office 
until they deemed the succession should be hereditary, denounced 
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them as rebels — as disloyal. Misrepresentation and calumny 
followed them abroad, social ostracism at home. The lieutanant- 
Govemors, regardless of their duty, became partizans in the 
contest, and put themselves in personal antagonism to the friends 
of progress. To such an extent did this go, that Sir Aix;hibiild 
Campbell, the sturdy old conqueror of Biirmah, the then Lieu- 
tenant-Gkivemor of New Brunswick, coolly informed the Legis- 
lature of that Province, in answer to an overwhelming address 
from that body for his removal, " that he had served hii Sovereign 
so long abroad, that he did not care for their opinion." Between 
Mr. Howe and Lord Falkland, the Lieutenant-Governor, tlie alter- 
cation went BO far, that the indigiuuit Nova Sootian threateined to 
hire a black mim to horsewhip the representative of the Sovereign. 
Papinaau did not stop on the verge of rebellion, and the language 
of Rolph and Baldwin had the ring of Massachusetts Bay in 
1T76. 

American experience was not thrown away on England. The 
broad intellect of Lord Durham and the constitutional knowledge 
of Charles Buller quieted the storm. The practical concession of 
their tights having been established, the people of British North 
America set themselves to work, each Province in its own way, to 
develope the resources of its own locality. A healthy climate 
and great natural advantages bore them onward, but no one 
common direction governed the general movement. Each did 
what was beat for itself, regulated its tariif by its own immediate 
wants, built ite little Chinese wall round its own frontier, and 
tftsed the manufactures of a sister Province us readily as those of 
Russia or the United States. Resting on its mother's leading 
hand, each toddled along in its own harmless way. But science, 
steam, tel^^^phs and railways, had taught a new education. The 
stupendous progress of the United States, with an unrestricted 
commerce from Florida to Maine, stood out in bold contrast to 
the naiTow policy of Proi-incial isolation ; and thinking minds, in 
advance of their time, conceived that if all the Provinces of 
British Noi-th America were united, with a common taiiff and an 
unrestricted internal trade, a similar i-esultj to a certain extent, 
might be obtained. 
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The di-eam of the political economist was brou^t about by- 
causes, the effect of which, at their inception, was not foreseen 
Many years previous to the Aahburton treaty — aa far back as 
1834 or 1835^John Wilson, an enterprising merchant of St. 
Andrews, in the Pi-ovince of New Brunswick, had originated n 
company for the construction of a railway irom St. Andrews to 
Quebec ; and a survey of the same had been made, undei' the 
direction of Major Yule, an officer of tJie Royal Engineers. This 
line, though countenanced by the British Govei-nment, owed its 
eoutemplation more to its commerci^ than to its military impor- 
tance. Its course was comparatively straight and short. But, 
pending this survey, the United States Government claimed the 
territory through which it parsed. The border difficulties of 1839 
and 1840 — dui-ing which war was only averted by the prudence of 
Sir John Harvey and Gteneral Scott — terminated in disgraceful 
concession. The "Aahburton. capitulation," as Ixird Pabnerston 
called it, was signed in 1842. A wedge of foreign territory was 
thrust up between Canada and New Brunswick, without consulting 
thosB Provinces ; and the opportunity of eoiiatructing, on British 
soil, speedy and direct land communication between tlie two, was 
lost forever. 

Kesultiug fi-om the disturbances in Canada previous to and 
during the years 1837 and 1838, the circumstances attending the 
oljiini of the United States to the irontier boundary, and other 
occurrences about the same time, the attention of the British. 
Government, which had before been turned to the construction of 
A military i-oad from TTa.lifa.v to Quebec, sufficiently far removed 
from the American fi-ontier to be always available, was materially 
strengthened. The proposition to substitute a i-ailroad in lieu of 
such mUitaiy i-oad had been thrown out by Lord Durham, but in 
no way acted upon. In 1845, the Governor of Nova Scotia applied 
to Her Majesty's Government to conduct a survey under the 
direction of competent military engineers, either at the expense of 
the British or Colonial Govermnenta ; suggesting at the same time 
that the importance of the ultimate object was so great, that lie 
hoped tliia prepamtory step might be deemed worthy of Imperial 
assiataiice. Her Majesty's Government assented to the application. 
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but declined granting ImperiFil aid; and a surrey and exploration 
of a line from Haliiax to Quebec, througt the nortkem part of 
New Brunswicfc, made at the joint expense of the three Pi-ovincea 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Canada, under the direction 
of Major Robinson, an officer of the RoyaJ Engineers, was com- 
menced in 1846, and completed in 1848. No immediate action 
was taken on this survey ; but, after several years of negotiations, 
principally through the exertions of Mr, Howe, the Im^ierial 
Government, in 1851, by the Colonial Secretary, Lord Grey, made 
a specific offer to aid with an Imperial guarantee the constructiou 
of a railway on the route surveyed by Major Robinson, if the 
Pi-ovinces of Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia would 
undertake to build one, subject to the approval of Her Majesty's 
Government. A re-formation of the Government of New Bi-uns- 
wick, in 1861, based upon a demand for a aimilar extenaion of the 
Impend.! guarantee to the construction through New Brunswick of 
the European and North American Railway, then lately originated 
at a railway convention held at Portland, in the State of Maine, 
and legislated upon by the Provinces of New Bnmswick and Nova 
Scotia and the State of Maine ; and the refusal of tlie British 
Government to extend that guarantee — -upon the ground that the 
newly proposed road coiUd not be regarded as of the Eaine Imperial 
character or importance aa the Intercolonial, and that the language 
of the despatch, npon which such demand had been made, waa 
misunderstood — prevented at that time any action upon the offer. 
In the subsequent year, 1862, Canada (tlirough the instrumentality 
of Messrs. Hincks, Young and Tachfi, members of the Government) 
and New Brunswick agreed upon a line to be built by their Govern- 
ments, through the valley of the St. John ; but to this Nova Scotia 
objected; and the Colonial Minister having refused the guarantee 
to the new route, upon the gi-ound that the negotiations had been 
based upon the Major Robinson line, or an approximation to it, 
efforts for its construction ultiniately died out. The three Pro- 
vinces, therefore, if they dCRired to act conjointly and obtain the 
Imperial guarantee, were compelled to adopt a. line sufficiently 
removed from the American frontier to comply with the militajy 
chai-acter of the work for which the guarantee was originally offered. 
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Thougli, owing to these different com plications in the ProvinceB, 
the work wns thus retarded, the idea was never abandoned, and at 
various times between that period and 1860, numerous negotiations 
were had between the Provinces touching its construction. In 
1862—3, these had proceeded bo far, that an apportionment of the 
relative espenao to be borne by the Provinces separately had been 
agreed upon, and laws passed in the Legislatures of New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia to confirm the arrangement. From some 
cause, which to the maritime Provinces was never satisfactorily 
accounted lor, the arrangement was not adhered to by Canada, 
During the same period efl'ort« had also been repeatedly made by 
the several Governments to bring about a union of postal and 
fiscal regulations, and a similarity of tariffs, but the local necessi- 
ties of each, and the supposed divergence of interests, had rendered 
thoae efforts ineffectual. 

No serious attempt, however, at a political union had been 
made ; but the public mind was rapidly expanding botli to its 
, importance and necessity." In 1854 the question had been brought 
up in the Nova Scotia Houee of Assembly, and the great leaders 
of the Conservative and Libei-al i>arties, Messrs. Johnston and 
Howe, throwing aside the rivalry of party, had delineated with 
equal power the advantages that would reaidt from conibining the 
scattered elements of prosperity and strength separately possessed 
by the several Provinces. 

In 1858, in the Canadian Parliament, the movement assumed a 
more tangible shape, and union was made a part of the policy of 
the Government. Mr. Gait, on his becoming a member of the 
administration, insisted on its being made a cabinet question ; and 
Sir Edmimd Head, in his speech at the close of the session, 
intimated that his govemment, during the recess, would take 
action in the matter. These tendencies, however, were all abor- 
tive ; they producerl nothing. On this subject, at that tJttie, the 
Imperial Govemment itself had no definite policy. In 1867, 
when, in furtherance of the movement in the Nova Sootia Parlia- 
ment, the Hon. Messrs. Johnston and Adams G. Archibald had gone 
to England to confer with Her Majesty's GJovernment on that as 
well as on other matters, Mr. Labouchere, the Secretary of State 
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for the Colonies, intimated to them that it waa a question entirely 
for the Colonies themselves, and that no obstacle to its accomplish- 
ment would be thrown in their way. In 1858, when, in further- 
ance of the then, adopted policy of the Canadian Govermnent, 
Messrs. Cartier, Gait and Eoss specially waited upon the Imperial 
Crovemment, requesting authority for a meeting of delegates from 
each of t!ie Colonies, to take the question into conflidei-atioa, Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, the then Secretary, replied that the ques- 
tion " was necessarily one of an Imperial character," and declined 
to authorize the meeting because, with the exception of one, he 
had I'eeeived no expression of sentiment from the Lower Provinces 
on the subject. In 1862, the Duke of Newcastle, the then Colo- 
nial Secretary, in a dispatch to the Governor-General, after stating 
in explicit terms that Her MajeKty's Govemment was not prepared 
to announce any definite policy on this question for a similar 
reason, added that "if a union, either partial or complete, should 
hereafter be proposed, with the concurrence of all the Provinces 
to be united, I am sure that the matter would be weighed in this 
country, both by the public, by Parliament, and liy Her Majesty's 
Government, with no other feeling tliait an anxiety to discern and 
promote any course wliich might be the most conducive to the 
prosperity, the strength and harmony of all the British comrauni- . 
ties in North America. " 

The war in the United States, however, and the Trent affaii- of 
X8G1-2, put an end to all vacillation on the part of the Imperial 
Government ; and from the Prime Minister to the peasant, whether 
Liberal or Conservative, whether Tory or Radical, but one policy 
for the future was to prevail. British America was to be consoli- 
dated ; British America was to be made self-reliant ; British 
America was to be put in a position to require as Httle from the 
British Government aa was possible, with an allegiance that was 
voluntary, and a connection that was almost nominal. The integ- 
rity of the Empii-e was to be preserved, but the outlying frontier 
was to be mainly instrumental in preserving it. Union received 
an astounding impulse. It perhaps never before occurred that 
two indejiendent bodies, moving in their own orbits, ao suddenly 
and so simultaneously received an influence fimm diflereut causes. 
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impelling them in the same direction, and that direction to result 
in their mutual good. The force waa irreaiatible ; it was to the 
same end, but neither body was to be coercive of the other. The 
outward pressui-e of mutual necessity and mutual Bdvantage broke 
like light upon the public mind. Both parties were to bo strength- 
ened, but the result was to be obtained by the voluntary action of 
a free people, the exercise of their constitutional rights, the assent 
of the national judgment. Events moved on with startling 
rapidity. What, up to 1861, had been the shadowy outline of a 
patriot's broad conceptions, or the enthusiast's dream, suddenly 
sprang into a tangible creation, "rudin indigeataque ■molea" at 
first, but soon to be moulded into shape, each fragment taking its 
proper pla<«, each individual part fitting to its proper sphere, and 
standing forth a compact and substantial fabric. 

In the winter of 1864. though the public mind waa thus agitated, 
all reasonable hopes of effecting any arrangement with Canada, 
either of a fiscal nature or for the eonstruction of the intercolonial 
road at an early day, seemed to have been abandoned in the Lower 
Provincea ; and the Legislatures of New Brunswick, Nova Bootift 
and Prince Edward Island had, at their sessions in that year, 
severaUy passed resolutions authorising their respective Govern- 
ments to enter into negotiations, and hold a Convention for the 
purpose of effecting a union of tJie Maritime Provinces, political, 
leg^lative and fiscal. That Convention was a])pointed to meet at 
Charlottetown, in Prince Edward Island, in the month of September 
following. 

It is uacesaary hei-e to retrace our steps for a moment, and take 
a rapid glance at the position of Canada. During the previous 
ten or fifteen years, though politically imited, the conflicting 
interests of Upper and Iiower Canada had become more dii'orgent. 
At the union of the two Provinces, under Loi-d Sydenham, in 
18il, the Parliamentnry representation was rather in fe,vor of 
Lower Canada ; and the rule of equal territorial representation, 
which, in the interests of Upper Canada, waa at that time adopted, 
in order to neutralize the supposed inequalily, was, owing to the 
more rapid increase in wealth and population of that Province, 
found soon to operate to its disadvantage. In a short time Upper 
exceeded Lower Canada, in its population by many hundred thou- 
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aanda (nearly half a million), without having wieeived any correa- 

jwnding inerejwe in representation, or influence in the raising or 

^Jiaburaement of the revenoea obtained from the taxation of both. 

<rhu3, prominent among the political questions of the day became 

j;;:^lepre3entation by Population. 

^ But the governing by double majoritiea was equaUy a source of 

^ ifficulty. It WHS neoeaaary that the portion of the cabinet formed 

_^r,rom each Province should carry with it the support of the majority 

^^^ *^^ '■epresentativea of the Province from which it camo. A more 

^^t^wurd mode of government could hardly be conceived ; for whUe 

■^^£ leading ministers and statesmen of both Provinces might be 

B^^43rouglily united on a question of general importance tfl the 

jjole, the local jealousy of a part of eithei- one ixirticularly 

^(Ssrted might deprive the jrortion of the cabinet belonging to that 

— yytJvinoe of its support, and thus d6fea,t a niinistiy commanding 

_. confidence of the whole country, and a majority of the Parlia- 

^jjt, but unable, from some local cause, to carry a particular 

^-tion. Under such a system, local jealouaiea are fostered, broad 

^r,^ liberal views are abandoned, sections become powers, principles 

iggenci^** into personalities, consistency is sacrificed for plaoe, and 

ij,g parliamentary debates become remarkable for the acerbity they 

display, rather than for the talent they evolve, 

Ite jealousies between the Upper and Lower Canadas increaaed ; 
party lines became more clearly defined (if adherence to persons 
fljid sections more than to principle can be called pai'ty); and 
government, in a parliamentary sense, became practically impos- 
sible. In the Bession of 1863, on all queationa affecting the then 
existing lainiatry, under the leadership of the Hon. John Sandfield 
MftcdonaJd, the divisions were so nearly equal that the Government 
ceased to command its proper influence. At the re-assembling of 
Parliament in Februaiy, 18(>4, finding that no additional strength 
had been acquired duiing the recess, though a dissolution had 
taken place and a general election hail been held for the puqwae of 
testing public opinion, the Government resigned ; and in March, 
1864, a new administration, under Sir E. P. Tflfihfi, wafl foi-med. 
Up to June the divisions shewed a similar position for the new 
Government. On the 1 4th of June the Joumab of the Legislative 
Assembly have the following entry:— "The Hon. Mr. Brown 
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ftom the select Committee appointed to enquire into the important 
Buhjecta embi-aced in a dispatch to the Colonial Minister, addressed 
to him on the 2ud Feb., 1864, by the Hon. Geo. E. Cartier— the 
Hon. A. T. Gait and the Hon. John Boss, then members of the 
Exflciitiye Council of the Province, while in London, acting on 
behalf of the Government of which they were members, in which 
they declared that 'very graye difficulties now present themaelves 
in condut-ting the Government of Canada in mich a manner as 
to show due regard to the wishes of its numerous populations.' 
That ' differences exist to an extent which prevents any perfect 
and complete assimilation of the views of the two sections.' That 
' the progress of population has been more rapid in the western 
Bection, and claims are now being made on behalf of its inhabi- 
tants for giving them representation in the Legislature in projior- 
tion to their numbers.' That ' the result is'shewn by an agitation 
fraught with great danger to the peaceful and harmonious work- 
ing of our constitutional system, and consequently detrimental to 
the progress of the Province,'— and that ' the necessity of provid- 
ing a remedy for a state of things that is yearly becoming worse, 
and of allaying feelings that are daily being aggravated by the 
contention of political parties, has impressed the advisers of Her 
Majesty's Representative in Canada with the importance of seek- 
ing such a mode of dealing with the difBculties as may forever 
remove them,'— -and the best means of remedjmig the evils therein 
Bet forth, presented to the House the Report of said Committee, 
which was i-ead as foUoweth ; " That the Committee have held 
raght meetings, and have endeavoured to find some solution for 
easting difficulties likely to receive the assent of both sections of 
the Province." — " A strong feeling was found to exist among the 
members of the Committee in favor of changes in the direction of 
a Federative system, applied either to Canada alone, or to the 
whole British Nortli American Provinces, and sucli progress has 
been made as to warrant the Committee in recommending that the 
subject be again referred to a Committee at the next Session of 
Parliament. 

" The whole respectfully submitted. 

" George Brows, 

"Ciairnutn." 
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On tlie same day tiie Gioyonuneiit was defeated by 60 to 58, on 
a vote of censure relative to some trajisactionB connected with 
bonds of the City of Montreal, and to the Grand Trunk Railway 
in 1859, five years before, under a previons administration. The 
contest was personal, — the Dead Ijock had come. Between that 
day and the 3l)th of June the supplies were hurried through, 
and the House was prorogued. On the 23rd of June, previous to 
the prorogation, when the Orders of the Day were called, the 
Hon. Attomey-Oiaaeral Macdonald rose to mn.lc n ministerifll es- 
planationa in regard to the recent negotiations for strengthening 
the Government. He read the following statement of what had 
passed between the Government and Mr. Brown from the com- 
mencement to the close of the negotiations. 

" Immediately after the defeat of the Government on Tuesday 
night (the 14th}, and on the followiug morning, Mr. Brown 
spoke to several supporters of the Administration, strongly ui-ging 
that the pivasent crisis shoidd be utilized in settling forever the 
Gonatitutional difficnltiea between tfpper and Lower Canada, and 
assuring them that he wna prepared to co-operate with the exist- 
ing, or any other Administration that would deal with the ques- 
tion promptly and firmly, with a view to its final settlement. 

" Messrs. Morris and Pope asked, and obtained leave, to com- 
monicatt! these conversations to Mi*. John A. Macdouahl and 
Mr. Gait. 

" On Thwaday, at three, P.M., just before the Speaker took the 
chair. Mi". John A. Macdonald said to Mr. Brown while standing 
in the centre of the Assembly Boom, that he had been informed 
of what he, Mr. Brown, had stated, and he wished to know if 
Mr. Bi-own had any objections to meet Mr. Gait and discuss the 
matter 1 He replied, certainly not. 

" Mr, Morris accordingly arranged an interview with Mr. 
Brown; and on Fiiday, the ]"th June, about one, p.m., Messrs. 
Macdonald and Gait called on Mr. Brown, at the St. Louis Hotel. 
Mr. Brown stated that nothing but the extreme urgency of the 
present crisis, and the hope of settling the sectional troubles of 
the Province for over, could, in hia opinion, justify their meeting 



blether with a view to common political action. Messrs. Afac- 
donald and Gait were equally impressed with this, and stated that 
on that footing alone the present meeting had been invited. 

" Mr. Broww asked in what position these gentlemen came to 
him, whether as deputed by the Administration, or simply as 
leading membera of the MiniBterial party. They replied they 
were charged by their colleagues formally to invite his aid in 
strengthening the Administration, with a view to the settlement 
of the sectional difficwitiea of Upper and Lower Canada. Mr. 
Brown tlien stated that, on grounds purely personal, it was quite 
impoBsdbie that he could be a member of any Administration at 
present, and that even had this been otherwise, he would have 
conceivied it highly objectionable that parties who had been Bo 
long and so strongly opposed to each other, as he and some mem- 
bers of the Administration had been, should eater the same cabi- 
net. He thought the public mind would be shocked by such an 
wrangement, but he felt very strongly that the present criaiH pre- 
sented an opportunity of dealing with this question that might 
never occur again. Both political parties had tried in turn to 
govern the country, hut without siiiwosa, and repeated elections 
only arrayed sectional majorities against each other more strongly 
than before. Another general election at this moment presented 
little liope of a much altered result ; and he believej tliat both 
parties were far better prepared than they had ever been before, 
to look the true cause of all the difficulties &TQly in the face, and 
endeavour to settle the Representation question on an equitable and 
permanent basis. Mr. Brown added that if the Administration 
were prepared to do this, and would pledge themselves clearly and 
publicly to bring in a measure next Session that would be accept- 
able to 'Up|)er Canadii, the basis to be now settled and announced 
in Parliament, he woidd heartily co-operate with them, and try to 
indues his fiiends (in which he hoped to be successful) to sustain 
them until they had an oiiportunity of presenting their measure 
nejrt session. 

" Mr. Macdonald replied that he considered it would be essen- 
tial that Mr. Brown himself should become a Mehiber of the 
CJahinet, with a view to give guarantees to the OpjMJsition and to 
the country for the earnestness of the Govemnient. 
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" Mr. Brown rejoiaed that other Members of the Opposition 
could, equally with himself, give that guarantee to their party 
and the Country, by entering the Government in the event of ii 
. satisfactory baaia being arrived at. He felt that his position had 
been such for mauy years as to place a greater bar in the way of 
hifl entering the Government, than in that of any other Member 
of the Opposition. 

" Mr. Macdonald then said that he thought it would be neces- 
sary that Mr. Brown himself should, in any case, be identifier! 
with the negotiations that would necessarily have to take place, 
and ih&t, if he did not himself entei" the Cabinet, he might un- 
dertake a misaion to the Lower Provinces, or to England, or both, 
in order to ideiitiiy himself with the action of the Canadian Go- 
vernment in carrying out the measure agreed upon. 

" It was then suggested by Mr. Brown, and agreed to, that all 
questions of a personal character, and the neceiiaary guarantees, 
should be waived for the pi-eseut, aud the diacuaaion conducted 
with the view of ascertaining if a sfttiB&:Ctory solution of the sec- 
tional difficulty could be agreed upon. 

" Mr. Brown asked what the Government proposed as a remedy 
for the injustice complained of by Upper Canada, and as a settle- 
ment of the aectiona! ti-oubles. Mr. Macdonald and Mr, Gait 
replied that their remedy was & Federal Union of all the British 
North American Provinces ; local matters being committed to 
local bodies, and matters common to all to a General Legislature, 
constituted oa the well-understood principles of Federal Govem- 

" Mr. Brown rejoined that this would not be acceptable to the 
people of Upper Candda as a remedy for existing evils. That he 
believed that Federation of all the Provinces ought to come, and 
would come about ,ere long, but it hail not yet been thoroughly con- 
sidered by the people ; and even were this otherwise, there were 
ao many parties to be consulted, that it,^ adoption was imcei-tain 
and remote. 

" Mr. Brown wna then asked what his remedy was, when he 
stated that the measiire acceptable to Upper Canada would be 
Parliamentary Eeform, based on poptdation, without regard to a 
separating lino between Uppor and Iiower Caiiatbi. 
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" To this both Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Gait stated that it was 
impossible for them to accede, or for any government to carry 
such a measure, and that unless a basis could be framed on the 
Federative principle suggested by the report of Mr. Brown^s Com- 
mittee, it did not appear to them likely that anything could be 
settled. 

" After much discussion on both sides, it was found that a com- 
promise might probably be had in the adoption either of the 
Federal principle for all the British North American Provinces, 
as the larger question, or for Canada alone, with provision for the 
admission of the Maritime Provinces and the North Western 
Territory, when they should express the desire. Mr. Brown con- 
tended that the Canadian Confederation should be constituted 
first, in order that such securities might be taken, in regard to 
the position of Upper Canada, as would satisfy that section of the 
country ; that in the negotiations with the Lower Provinces, the 
interests of Upper Canada would in no case be overlooked. 

" Further conversation ensued, but as the hour for the meeting 
of the House had nearly arrived, an understanding was come to 
that the state of the negotiations was such as to warrant the hope 
of an ultimate understanding ; and it was agreed that that fact 
should be communicated to Parliament, and an adjournment until 
Monday asked for. 

" On Friday evening Mr. Gait saw Mr. Brown, and arranged 
for an interview next morning, at which Sir Etienne Tach6 and 
Mr. Cartier should be present. 

" On Saturday, at ten, A. M., other engagements requiring a 
change, in the hour appointed, Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Gait called 
on Mr. Brown, and after further discussion a second appointment 
was made for one, p. m., when the gentlemen named, with Mr. 
Cartier, met in the Provincial Secretary's room. Sir Etienne Tach6 
being out of town. 

" The consideration of the steps most advisable for the final 
settlement of the sectional difficulties was then entered upon fully, 
and a general accord seemed to exist that, as the views of Upper 
Canada could not be met under our present system, the remedy 
must be sought in the adoption of the Federal principle. 
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" Mr. Brown then requested to have the views of the Adminis- 
tration, as expressed to him, reduced to writing, for the purpoBo 
of being submitted confidentially to his friends. The following 
memorandum was then pi'oposeJ, and having to be submitted to 
the Cabinet and to the Gkivemor-General, Mr. Brown enquired 
whether any objection esiated to hia seeing His Excelleney, where- 
upon he was informed that no objection whatever existed. 

" Mr, Brown, accordingly, waited on the Governor-Genei'al, and 
on his return the memonutdum approved by Council and by the 
Governor-General was handed to him, and another interview ajj- 
pointed for six, P. M., Mr. Brown stating that ho did not feel at 
liberty either to accept tir reject the proposal without considting 
hia friends. 

" ' MEMORANDUM.—CONFIDESTIAL. 

" ' The Government axe prepared to state that immediately 
after the prorogation they will address themselves, in tlie moat 
earnest manner, to the negotiations for a confederation of all the 
British North American Provinces. 

" ' T!mt failing a succe,ssful issue to such negotiations, they are 
prepared to pledge themselves to legislation during the next Sea- 
aion of Parliament, for the purpose of remedying existing difScul- 
tiea by introducing the Federal principle for Canada alone, coupled 
with such provisions as will permit the Maritime Provinces and 
the North-Westem Territory to be hereafter incorporated into the 
Canadian system. 

" ' That for the putpose of carrying on the negotiations, and 
settling the details of the promised legislation, a Koyal Commis- 
sion sliall be issued, composed of three members of the Govern, 
ment and three members of the Opposition, of whom Mr. Brown 
shall be one ; and the Gtivemment pledge themselves to give all 
the influence of the Administration to secure to the said Commis- 
sion the means of advancing the great object in view. 

" ' That subject to the House permitting the Government to 
carry through the public business, no dissolution of Parliament 
shall take place, but the Administration will again meet the pre- 
sent House.' " 
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" Shortly after six, p. m., the parties met at the same place, 
when Mr. Brown stated that, without communicating the contents 
of the confidential paper entrusted to him, he had seen a sufficient 
number of his friends to warrant him in expressing the belief that 
the bulk of his friends would, as a compromise, accept a measure 
for the Federative Union of Canada, with provision for the future 
admission of the Maritime Colonies and the North-AVest Territory. 
To this it was replied that the Administration could not consent 
to waive the larger question, but after considerable discussion an 
amendment to the original proposal was agreed to in the fol- 
lowing terms, subject to the approval, on Monday, of the Cabinet 
and His Excellency. 



" * The Government are prepared to pledge themselves to bring 
in a measure, next Session, for the purpose of removing existing 
difficulties by introducing the Federal principle into Canada, 
coupled with such provision as will permit the Maritime Provinces 
and the North-West Territory to be incorporated into the same 
system of government. 

" * And the Government will seek, by sending representatives 
to the Lower Provinces, and to England, to secure the assent of 
those interests which are beyond the control of our own Legisla- 
tion, to such a measure as may enable all British North America 
to be united under a general Legislature based upon the Federal 
principle.' " 

" Mr. Brown then stated that having arrived at a basis which 
he believed would be generally acceptable to the great mass of 
his political friends, he had to add that, as the proposition was 
so general in its terms, and the advantage of the measure depend- 
ed so entirely on the details that might finally be adopted, it was 
the very general feeling of his friends that security must be given 
for the fairness of those details, and the good faith with which 
the whole movement would be prosecuted by the introduction into 
the Cabinet of a fair representation of his political friends. Mr. 
Brown stated that he had not put this question directly to his 
friends, but that he perceived very clearly that this was the strong 
3 
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opinion of a large majonty of them, and tUat his r. 
opinion on tliis (to which he still adhered) was participated in by 
only a BoaaD number. Messrs. Macdonald, Cartier and Gait re- 
plied that they had of course underatood in propoBing that Mr. 
Bi'own aLould enter the Government, that he would not come 
alone, but that the number of seats at his disposal had not been 
considered by their coOeagues. Mr. Brown was requested to 
state his views on this point, and he replied that the Opposition 
were half of the House, and ought to have an equal influence in 
the Government, Messrs. Macdonald, Cartier and Gait said this 
was impossible, but they would see their colleagues and state their 
views on Monday. 

"On Monday, at 10.30, A.M., Messrs. Macdonald, Cartier and 
Gait called on Mr. Brown at the St. Louis Hotel, and stated that 
Sir E. P. Tach6 had returned to town. Mr. Brown accomjjanied 
them to the Provincial Secretary's room, when Mr. Brown having 
been aaked to explain how he proposed to arrange e^nal ropresen- 
tion in the Cabinet, replied that he desired to be imdeiBtood as 
meaning four members for Upper Canada, and two for Lower 
Canada, to be chosen by the Opposition. 

" In reply Messrs. Cartier and Gait stated that as far as related 
to the constitution of the Cabinet for Lower Canada, they be- 
lieved it already afforded ample guarantees for their sincerity, and 
that a change in its personnel would be more likely to produce 
embarrassment than assistance, aa the majority of the people of 
Lower Canada, both French Canadians and English, had implicit 
confidence in their leaders, which it would not be desirable to 
shako in any way. That in approaching the important question 
of settling the sectional difficulties, it appeai-ed to them essential 
that the paily led by Sir E. P. Tachd should have ample assurance 
that their interests would be protected, which, it was feared, would 
not be Bti-engthened by the introduction into the Cabinet of the 
Lower Canada Opposition. 

" Mr. Macdonald stated that as regards Upper Canada, that in 
his opinion the reduction to two of the number of the gentlemen 
in the Cabinet who now representcil Upper Canada, would involve 
the withdrawal of the confidence of those who now support them 
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in the House of Aesemljly, but ttat he would be prepared for 
the admission into the Cabinet of three gentlemen of the Oppo- 
sition, on its beiug ascertained that they would bring with them a 
support equal to that now enjoyed by the Government from Upper 
Canada,. 

" Mr, Brown aaked in what manner it was proposed the six 
Upper Canada miiiisters should be KelecteJ, — was each party to 
have carte-blaTicke in auggeeting to the head of the Government 
the nam^ to be chosen ! To which Mr. Macdonald replied that, 
as a matter of course, he would expect Mr. Brown to be himself a 
member of the Administration, as affording the beat, if not the 
only, guarantae for the adhesion of his friends. That Mr. Mao- 
donald, on Mr. Brown giving his consent, would confer with him 
aH to the selection -of Upper Canada colleagues from both sides, 
who would be the most acceptable to their respective friends, and 
most likely to work harmoniousily for the great object, which alone 
could justify the arrangement proposed. 

" Mr. Brown then enquii'ed what Mr. Macdonald proposed in 
regard to the Upper Canada leuderahip. Mr. Macdonald said that, 
as far as he was concerned, he could not with propriety, or with- 
out diminishing his useftdness, alter his position, but that he was, 
as he had been for some time, anxious to retire from the Govern- 
ment, and would be quite ready to facilitate arrangements by 
domg so. Of course he could not retire from the Govemment 
withont Sii' Etienne Taeh^'s conaeut. 

" Mr. Brown then stated that withont discussing the propriety 
or reasonableness of the proposition, he would consult his fiienija 
and give an early reply. 

" Tuesday. — The respective pai-ties being occupied during the 
forenoon in consulting their friends,. a meeting was held at two, 
P.M., at which were present Sir E, P. Tach^, Mr. Macdonald, Mr. 
C^ier, Mr. Gfalt and Mr. Brawn. 

" Mr. Brown stated that his friends had held a meeting, aod 
app-oved of the course he had pursued, and the basis anived at, 
and authorized bitn to contiuue the negotiation. 

" Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Cartier also said that tliey had re- 
ceived satiafactoty assurances from their friends. 
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" A further meeting was appointed at half-past eight, p. m., 
at which the details of the arrangements, in case Mr. Brown and 
his friends accepted olB&ce, were discussed at much length. 

" Mr. Brown contended strongly that the Grovemment should 
concede a larger representation in the Cabinet than three mem- 
bers. To which it was replied, that the Administration believed 
that it was quite impossible to satisfy their own friends with a 
different arrangement. 

" Mr. Brown then asked whether he could be sworn in as an 
Executive Councillor, without department or salary, — ^in addition 
to the three departmental offices to be filled by his friends. Mr. 
Macdonald replied that the principle of equality would in this 
case be destroyed, and he was satisfied it could not be. done. 

"Mr. Brown asked whether it was a sine^ qud noUf that he 
should himself enter the Cabinet. To which it was replied that 
to secure a successful issue to the attempt to settle the sectional 
difficulties, it was considered that Mr. Brown's acceptance of office 
was indispensable. 

" Mr. Brown then stated that it was now for him to consider 
what course he should pursue, entertaining as he still did the 
strongest repugnance to accepting office. 

"A meeting was then appointed for the following day. 

"On Wednesday a little after one, the same parties met — when 
Mr. Brown stated as his final decision, that he would consent to 
the reconstruction of the Cabinet as proposed, but inasmuch as 
he did not wish to assume the responsibility of the Grovernment 
business before the House, he preferred leaving till after the pro- 
rogation, the consideration of the acceptance of office by himself 
and the two gentlemen who might be ultimately selected to enter 
the Administration with him. 

" Sir E. P. Tach6 and Mr. Macdonald thereon stated that after 
the prorogation, they would be prepared to place three Seats in 
the Cabinet at the disposal of Mr. Brown." 

On the 30th of June, simultaneously with the prorogation,* a 
new Grovemment was announced. The Hon. George Brown, with 
Messrs. Mowat and Macdougall, two other prominent Refoi-mei^s, 
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had taJten the place of Mesain. Foley, Buchanan, and SimpBon, 
in the existing Administration. A coalition had been foiined 
between the leaders o£ the Keform and Conaervative pai-ties, with 
the f^eneifd assent of their supporters. They agreed to unite to 
bring about a measure, which they hoped and believed would 
remove the difficulties then obstructing the euccessful administra- 
tion of Oonatitutiona! Government of Canada. That meonui-e was 
the Coidederation of the Pi-ovinces of British North America, on 
the Atlantic aide, with the prospect, at some ultimate day of 
bringing in the North West and Hudson Bay Territories, and 
Britifih Columbia. 

We now reaiime tha cuirent of events in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces. The action of Canada had not been unnotipeil, but the 
G-ovemmeuta of New Bnmawick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island jirocoeded with their original design. In order that the 
■ineation of theii' Union might, us much aa possible, be removed 
beyond the pale of party conflict, the delegates to attend the 
Convention at Cliarlottetown were selected from the Libera! and 
Conservative ranks alike. Dr. Tapper, the leader of the Govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia, witli his own colleague Attorney-General 
Henry, and Mr. I>ickey, a Conaei-vative supporter, had included 
the Hons. Adams G. Ai-chihald and Jonathan McCully, long and 
well-known leaders of the Liberal party. Mr. Tilley, the leader 
of the GoveiTunent in New Brunswick, with his own colleaguea, 
Messrs. Johnston and Steves, had included the Hons. Edward 
Barron Chandler and John Hamilton Gray, prominent and well- 
known leaders of tho Conservative party there ; whilst in Prince 
Edward Island the Premier had, with equal consideration, selected 
the Island delegates from both aides of the House. The recom- 
mendations of the respective Governments were approved by the 
Lieutenant-Governors, and the Convention vas opened in due 
form at Charlottetown, September 8th, in the Chamber of the 
House of Assembly. 

The Premier of Prince Edward Island, the Hon. John Hamilton 
Gray, was unanimously chosen Chairman, and the Convention as 
oigsnized, stood thus ; 

Nova Scotia — The Hon. Messrs. Tiipper, Henry, Dickey, Archi- 
,baid and McCully. 
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New Bnmswiiik— The Hon. Mfisars. TiJley, Steves, Johnston, 
Cliandler, and Gray. 

Prince Edward Island— The Hon. Measrs. Gray, Colea, Pope, 
yaltner, and Macdonold. 

Tha first qnestion submitted was, whether the sittings of tbe 
Convention and ita deliberations shoHld be with closed doors, oi- 
open to the pnblid After consideration it was determined that 
the proceedings should bo with closed doors, to avoid as mucli as 
possible, any undue pressure upon the Island delegates from their 
constituencies, which surrounded them,- — to ensure an unrestmiued 
freedom of discussion,— and a clear, cajidld, and buaineaa like 
consideration of the important questions involved, — in a word, to 
remove all inducements to "buncombe." There being no occasion 
for display, the speeches were practical and to the point. It is to 
be borne in mind that this Convention wbs not a public represen- 
tative body having power to legislate, determine, or finally affect 
the public interests, but rather a committee of public men, deputed 
by their several Cfovemments to enquire and report upon a pro- 
position which might or might not ultimately be adopted, but 
which before either its adoption or rejection, wmJd be subject to- 
a searching and exhaustive public discussion in the several Legis- 
latures of the Provinces. 

The departure irom Quebec of certain membera of the Canadian 
Government who had been deputed by the Governor-General to 
attend the Convention, having been announced by telegram, and 
it having been determined to receive the deputation, and to consider 
any propositions they might make with all fairness, it was agreed 
to postpone the consideration of the union of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, until after the Canadian deputation had been heard. The 
following morning the Canadian Government steamer arrived, the 
deputation was received with a cordial welcome, and in due time 
introduced to the Convention. The Hons. John A. Macdonald, 
Geo. Brown, Geo. E. Cartier, Alex. T. Gait, Thos- D'Arcy McGee, 
Hector L. Langevin, Wm. McDougaU and Alex. Campbell, were 
men who had made their mark in their own country, and had 
been wisely selected to put the case of the broader union of British 
North America as contra-distinguislied to the more limited one of 
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the Maritime Provinces before the Convention in a clear and 
comprehensive manner. The advantages of such a union, and the 
outlines of the proposed constitution — should a union be effected — 
were submitted by the Hon. John A. McDonald, ably supported 
by Messrs. Brown and Cartier. The financial position of Canada 
was contrasted with the several Provinces, their several sources of 
wealth, their comparative increase, the detrimental way in which 
their conflicting tariffs operated to each other's disadvantage, the 
expansion of their commerce, the expansion of their manufactures, 
and the development of the various internal resources that would 
be fostered by a free intercourse of trade, and a greater unity of 
interest were pointed out with great power by Mr. Gait. In a 
speech of three hours, statistics were piled upon statistics con- 
firming his various positions, and producing a marked effect upon 
the Convention. It might almost be said of him on this occasion 
as was once said of Pope though speaking of figures in a different 
sense "He lisped in numbers — ^for the numbers came." Messrs. 
McGee, Langevin, and McDougall briefly but strenuously corrobo- 
rated the views of their colleagues, and after two days command 
of the undivided attention of the Convention, the Canadian depu- 
tation withdrew. 

Before doing so, however, they had proposed, that the Conven- 
tion should suspend its deliberations upon the immediate subject 
for which theyhad met, and should adjourn to Quebec at an early 
day, to be subsequently named by the Governor-General, there, 
further to consider the wider and broader Union which had been 
proposed. On the following day the Convention deemed it better 
for the general interests of British North America that an adjourn- 
ment should take place, and agreed to report to their respective 
Governments what had occurred. 

During the sitting of the Convention the well-kiiown hospitalities 
of the Island had been extended to the members of the Convention 
and the Canadian deputation. At a public festival given in the 
Goyemment Buildings the proposed coming Union of the Colonies 
had been toasted and received with the most enthusiastic cheers, 
and the general expression of Union sentiments was warm and 
strong. Mr. Dundas, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Island, 
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cordially cheered on the movement, but it was well-known to the 
New Brunswick delegation, that Mr. Gordon, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of New Brunswick (who was on a visit to the Governor 
of the Island during the first day of the sitting of the Convention,) 
was not friendly, though with diplomatic reticence he was most 
cautious in expressing his opinions, and it was believed that the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia was equally unfriendly. 

From Charlottetown, the members of the Convention and the 
Canadian deputation, went to Halifax, 2i pro forma meeting of the 
Convention was held on the 10th September in the Legislative 
Council Chamber, no business of any consequence was done, and 
the further consideration of Confederation was by unanimous 
consent postponed until after the details should be fully entered 
into at the proposed Conference at Quebec. A short report to 
that effect to be presented to their several Governments by the 
delegates, was agreed upon. On Monday, the 12th of September, 
the Canadian deputation and the delegates were entertained at a 
magnificent banquet in the Halifax Hotel. The Hon. Dr. Tupper, 
one of the delegates, and Premier of Nova Scotia, acted as chair- 
man. The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Richard Graves McDonell, 
the Admiral commanding on the Station, Sir James Hope, the 
leading public men of all parties, the merchants and prominent 
citizens attended, a buoyant feeling seemed to pervade the com- 
munity and the union of British North America, in one great 
political Confederation, was the apparent and expressed wish of 
those representing the Imperial Government, and those represent- 
ing the influential masses in the Province of Nova Scotia. At the 
banquet, Sir Graves McDonell, speaking with the guarded caution 
of the representative of a Sovereign, whose desire was to act in 
accordance with the best interests and wishes of the people, as 
testified by themselves, stated: "That, whatever might be the 
result of the deliberations of the delegates of the British Provinces, 
the Crown of England, and the British Government had but one 
object in view, namely to give the most indulgent consideration to 
whatever plan they might themselves devise, with a reasonable 
hope and prospect of promoting the social welfare and material 
progress of Her Majesty's subjects in British America," while Sir 
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Jamea Hope, with the characteristic hluntnesa of a sailor, biking 
a sweeping view of the extended Empire of Great Britain, and 
boldly relying on the loyalty and devotion of the people, declared, 
"That it was, thei-efore — that he, looking to the glory and interest 
of his country, was able to say to them, in tliis pi-ojeet aa in any 
other, which was for their adTantage and welfare — oo on and 

PKOSPER." 

The Hon. Greopge Bi-own, President of the Executive Council of 

Canada, replied to the toast of "The Provincittl Delegates," in a 
speech of great power. We give it in full, not only for the valu- 
able statistical information with which it abounds, but as being 
lie first of a series of speeches, which, delivered then and during 
the Hubaoquent month by the delegates throughout the Provinces, 
gave a jjractical aliape and moriU to the agitation of tho public 
mind, and, gathering the fioating ideas inspecting Union into a, 
tangible form, found for them at last "a local habitation and a 
name." After a few introductory romarkB, complimentary to the 
people of Halifax for their large and generous hospitality, he said : 

" It. may be expected that I should say a few words as to the 
object o£ our present mission ; and perhaps I cannot begin better 
than by noticing cei-tain statements that have appeared in the 
public press, and which have received some credence, in reference 
to our visit. It has been said that we have had the opportunity 
before now of onteiing into closer union with Nova Scotia and 
New Bninswick, but we did not avail ourselves of it ; tjiat we 
were offered an intercolonial railway, but refused to undertake it ; 
and that we only come now seekini;! union with these Provinces to 
escape from oui- own sectional difficulties at home. Now, I am 
a member of the party in Canada which up to this irionient has 
been most utrenuous in its resistance to the intercolonial railway j 
and I am persuaded thei-e is not one man in this assembly who, 
under similar circumstances, would not have acted precisely as we 
did. In these Lower Provinces yo\i have all had yow political 
troubles, but we in Canada have had sectional difficulties to diatraot 
us vastly more serious than any you have had to contend with. 
Our constitution of 1840 brought together under one government 
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two countries peopled by two races, with dijfferent languages, 
different creeds, and different laws and customs ; and unfortunately, 
while making us nominally one people, it retained the line of 
demarcation between Upper and Lower Canada, and gave the 
same number of representatives in Parliament to each section, 
without regard to their respective populations, their contributions 
to the general revenue, or any other consideration. The dispro- 
portion between the two sections gradually increased, until Upper 
Canada has 400,000 people more than Lower Canada, and pays 
full three-fourths of the whole national taxation ; but all the while 
the Lower Canadians had equal representation with us in both 
Houses of Parliament. A systematic agitation for the redress of 
this great wrong was commenced in Upper Canada ; and as the 
only means of enforcing justice, we resisted all large schemes of 
improvement; we refused to enter into any new undertakings, 
involving an increase of our public debt, until a reform of our 
constitutional system was obtained, and we knew what our future 
position as a people was to be. We regarded the apparently far-off 
scheme of federation of the whole Provinces as no remedy for our 
present wrongs, and we scouted the idea of building more railroads 
from the public chest until the tax-payers who were to bear the 
burden of their construction had their just share of control over 
' the public purse. Long and earnestly did we fight for the justice 
we demanded ; but at last light broke in upon us. Parties were 
nearly equally balanced; the wheels of govei;nment had nearly 
ceased to move ; a dead lock was almost inevitable ; when Mr. 
Cartier, who wields' great power in Lower Canada, boldly and 
manfully took the ground, that this evil must be met, and he 
would meet it. On this basis, I and two political friends joined 
the administration, and the existing coalition was formed, expressly 
for the purpose of settling justly and permanently the constitu- 
tional relations between Upper and Lower Canada. We have 
agreed to a principle of settlement acceptable to a large majority 
of the representatives in Parliament, and, I am also persuaded, to 
the great mass of our people in both sections of the Province. 
We are pledged as a government to place before Parliament, at its 
next session, a bill giving effect to the conditions of our compact ; 
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and Bhould the union of the whole Provinces not be proceeded 
with, oui- Canadian E«form Bill will go on, and mir giioTances be 
rodresBed. You will therefore clearly jterceive that we have not 
come here to seek relief froiu our troubles, for the remedy of our 
grievances ia already agreed upon ; and, come what may of the 
larger scheiae now beforo us, our amaller scheme will cei-tainly be 
accomplished. Oiu- sole object in coming here ia to aay to you : 
We are about to amend our constitution ; and before finally doing 
BO, we invite you to enter with ua frankly and earnestly into the 
inijiiiry, whether it would or would not be for the advantage of all 
the British American Colonies to be embraced under one political 
system. Let us look the whole question steadily in the face. If 
we find it advantageous, let us aat upou it ; but if not, let the 
whole thing drop. This if the whole story of our being here ; this 
ia the full scope and intention of our present visit. But, there 
ia another objection raised. It is said that the debt of Canada in 
very great, that oui* tajcation is heavy, and that we seek to throw 
B portion of our bui-dens on the shoulders of oui" neighbours. 
Now, I belong to the party of economy in Canada ; the party that 
has resisted the increase of the public debt and taxation, and has 
loudly complained of their rapid advance. But, lai-ge ua our debt 
and taxation undoubtedly are, for a young country, the people 
erf Canada are abundantly able to bear it all, and much more, 
without assistance from any qiiai-ter whatever. Were our bur- 
dens much greater than they are, we would have but to stand still 
in our extraordinary expenditures for a few years, and the rapid 
increase of our population, industrial energy and wealth, would 
esaiJy enable us to overcome it all. And if gentlemen who make 
this suggestion would look narrowly into the finances of their own 
Provinces, and, having regard to the jmpulations of their respective 
countries, wlD compare them with ours, I fancy they will find no 
great disparity between our reapective burdens. It ought not to 
excit« any surprise that the federation of all the British North 
American Provinces is at last presented to us as a practical ques- 
tion. The subject ha.i often and again been discussed in the press 
and in Parliament ; but at no time has any provincial statesman 
ever expressed a doubt that the fitting future of these Colonies was. 
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to be united under one government and legialature, under the 
sovereignty of Great Britain. But two questions ever sprang up 
at onoe in considei-ing so great a movement :— Have the Colonies 
yet gained such a etrength as to warrant their undertaking such a 
charge? and, could such terms he agreed upon, and such a, consti- 
tution be framed, an would be acceptable to the whole of the 
Provinces) These questions are as serioua, and as neediiii to be 
met, at tliia hour, as they ever were in the past. It is no light 
matter to. change the whole political and commercial i-elationa of 
any country. In these Colonies, as heretofore governed, we have 
enjoyed great advantages under the protecting shield of the mother 
country. We have had no army or navj to sustain, no foreign 
diplomacy to maintain ; our whole resources have gone to our 
internal improvement ; and notwithstanding our occasional strifes 
wilJi the Colonial Office, we have enjoyed a degree of self-govern- 
ment and generous consideration such as no colonies in ancient or 
modem history ever enjoyed at the hands of a pai'ent state. Is it 
Miy wonder that thoughtful men should hesitate to countenance a 
step that might chsjige the happy and advantageous relations we 
have occupied towards the mother country 1 I am persuaded there 
never was a moment in the liistory of these Colonies, ivhen the 
heoi't* of our people were so firmly attached to the parent state by 
the ties of gratitude and afiection, as at this moment ; and for one 
I hesitate not to say, that did this movement for colonial lunon 
endanger the connection that has so long and so happily existed, 
it would have my firm opposition. But, far from feaiing such 
a, result, a due consideration of the matter must satisfy every one 
that the more united we are, the stronger will we he ; and the 
stronger we are, the leas trouble we will give the Imperial Govern- 
ment, the more advantageous will he our commerce, and the more 
proud they will be of us as a portion of the Empire. Our relation 
to the mother country does not, therefore, enter into the question. 
Whether the right time for a general union has arrived, must be 
determined by a close examination into the present position of all 
the Provinces, and the possibility of such an arrangement being 
matured as wU! be satisfactory to all concerned, Ajid that has 
been the work in which the conference lias been engaged for 
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two weeks past. We have gone earnestly into the consideration 
of the question in all its bearings, and our unanimous conclusion 
is, that if terms of union fair to all and acceptable to all could be 
devised, a union of all the British American Provinces would be 
highly advantageous to every one of the Provinces. In the first 
place, from the attitude of half a dozen inconsidei*able colonies, 
we would rise at once to the position of a great and powerful state. 
At the census taken on the 12th January, 1861, the population of 
the Provinces was as follows : 

Upper Canada , 1,396,091 

Lower Canada 1,111,566 

Nova Scotia- 330,857 

New Brunswick 202,047 

Newfoundland 122,636 

Prince Edward Island 80,857 

Total in 1861 8,244,068 

But since then nearly four years have elapsed, and the average 
increase meanwhile, calculated at fifteen per cent., makes the popu- 
lation of the six Provinces at this moment 3,787,760. And if to 
this we add the large nimibers necessarily omitted in countries so 
vast and sparsely settled, we will find that our total population, 
in the event of a union, would from the start be not much less 
than four millions of so\ils. And there is perhaps a better 
way of measuring our strength than by mere numbers, and that 
is by comparing ourselves with other countries. Now, there are 
in Europe forty-eight sovereign states. Of these there are no 
fewer than thii*ty-seven containing less population than would the 
united British North American Provinces ; and among them are 
no less prominent countries than Portugal, Holland, Denmark, 
Switzerliind, Saxony, Hanover and Greece, all of which are 
inferior to us in population. There are but eleven states in 
Europe superior to us in population, and three of these are so little 
in advance of us that a very few years would undoubtedly send 
us far ahead of them. The three are, Sweden and Norway, con- 
taining 6,349,776 people ; Belgium, containing 4,782,266 ; and 
Bavaria, with 4,689,837. These three once passed, and but eight 
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European states would be in advance of us. And let us see how 
we would stand in regard to the question of defence. I find by 
the census returns of 1861, that the male persons then in the 
Provinces were as follows : 

Upper Canada From 20 to 30—128,740 

30 to 40— 84,178 
40 to 50— 69,660 
50 to 60— 86,877 

808,955 

Lower Canada From 20 to 30— 93,302 

30 to 40— 59.507 
40 to 50— 42,682 
60 to 60— 30,129 

— . 225,620 

Nova Scotia From 20 to 60 67,367 

New Brunswick From 21 to 40— 33,574 

40 to 50— 10,739 
50 to 60— 7,312 

51,625 

Newfoundland From 60 to 6Cf 25,532 

Prince Edward Island From 21 to 46— 11,144 

45 to 60— 3,675 

14,819 

Total Males from 20 to 60 693,918 

Of this enormous body of men, about 150,000 were between 
the years of 45 and 60 ; ^ but striking them all ofi*, and throwing 
ofi* fifty thousand for the lame and the halt, we would have still 
left half a million of able-bodied men ready and willing to defend 
their country. But let us look at the aspect we should present 
to the world in an industrial and commercial point of view. 
And first let us examine the agricultural interests. From the 
-census returns it appears that there were in 1861 no fewer than 
333,604 farmers in the six British American Provinces, and 
160,702 laborers, of which, doubtless, a very large proportion are 
farm laborers. It also appears that*the land granted by Govern- 
ment, and now held by private parties in the Provinces, is not less 
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than 45,638,854 acres, of which 13,128,229 are under cnltiva- 



tion, and the balance has yet to be brought into use. 
are thus distributed : 

HELD. 

Upper Canada 17,708,232 

Lower Canada 18,680,000 

Nova Scotia 5,748,893 

New Brunswick 6,636,829 

Newfoundland, about 100,000 

Prince Edward Island 1,866,400 



These lands 

CULTIVATED. 

6,051,619 
4,804,285 
1,028,082 

836,108 
41,108 

868,127 

46,638,854 18,128,229 

And mark the enormous amount of produce obtained from these 
cultivated lands. I compile from the Census Eeturns of the 
several Colonies the following results as our united crop in the 
year 1860 : 

Wheat bushels, 28,212,7f0 



Barley 

Rye 

Peas 

Oats 

Buckwheat 

Indian Corn . . . 

Beans 

Potatoes ... . . 
Other Roots . . . 
Grass Seed . . . . 

Hay 

Hops 

Maple Sugar . . . 

Wool 

Flax and Hemp 
Butter 



tons, 
lbs. 



6,692,991 

1,934,583 

12,802,183 

46,634,472 

8,648,450 

2,624,163 

75,756 

89,845,246 

28,730,706 

115,345 

2,242J596 

300,439 

17,782,872 

7,010,914 

2,183,759 

52,570,886 

4,602,065 



Cheese 

Beef bbls., 200 lbs. 184,562 

Pork „ " 581,b02 

At a fair valuation these crops will be found to sum up to the 
enormous amount of nearly one hundred and twenty millions of 
dollars ; and if to this we add the increase on the number and 
value of the farm stock during the year, and the value of garden 
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and orcliard produce during the year, and the improvements in 
clearing and fencing and buildings during the year — ^we will come 
safely to the conclusion that the product of our fields and gar- 
dens in 1860 was not less than $150,000,000. The assessed 
value of our farm lands in 1860 was upwards of $550,000,000. 
And then, if we consider that our agriculture is yet in its 
infancy; that only a small portion of the thirteen millions of 
acres in pasture and under the plough is yet in high cultivation, 
and much of it almost in a state of nature ; that thirty millions 
of good lands, over which the plough has not passed, are yet in 
private hands, and that vast quantities still remain with Govern- 
ment for disposal ; some slight conception may be gained of the 
future agricultural capabilities of the united British American 
Provinces. But if our position would be so remarkable as an 
agricultural people, our union would give us almost as high an 
attitude before the world as a great Maritime State. By the 
census of 1861 it appears that four years ago the sailors and fisher- 
men of the siK Colonies summed up no fewer than 69,256. They 
were : — 

In Upper Canada 808 

In Lower Canada 5,150 

In Nova Scotia 19,637 

In New Brunswick 2,765 

In Newfoundland 38,578 

In Prince Edward Island 2,318 

Total sailors and fishermen 69,256 

Setting aside the unspeakable value of such a body of men in 
defence of the country, the commercial returns from their industry 
must be very great. The exports of fish alone from the united 
Provinces amounted to no less a sum than nearly ten millions of 
dollars. I have been unable to ascertain with accuracy the num- 
ber and tonnage of the shipping owned and sailed in British 
America ; but this we do know, that last year no fewer than 628 
vessels were built within our borders, having an aggregate ton- 
nage of 230,312 tons. These vessels were distributed thus : 
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Built in Canada 158 vessels 67,209 tons. 

Nova Scotia. . . .- 207 " 46,862 " 

New Brunswick 137 " 85,250 " 

" Newfoundland 26 " about 6,000 ** 

" Prince Edward Island. . . 100 " .... 24,991 " 

Total 628 " .... 230,312 " 

And highly gratifying as are these results, they are the pro- 
duct of two branches but yet in their infancy, and both capable of 
great extension. I might continue this analysis through our 
whole industrial pursuits, and show you one and all of them in the 
same high state of efficiency ; I might tell you how we exported 
last year $15,000,000 in timber alone ; I might expose to you the 
rapidly increasing impoiiiance of om* coal mines, our gold fields, 
our copper mines, oiu^ iron works, and our petroleum wells. 
I might enlarge on the fast lising impoiiiance of our manufec- 
tures ; but already I have detained you far longer than I mtended, 
and must come to a close. Let me, however, wind up Avith this, 
that were the Provinces all united to-morrow, they would have 
an annual export trade of no less than sixty-five millions of 
dollars, and an import traffic to an equal amount ; they would 
have two thousand five himdi*ed miles of railway ; telegraph 
wires extending to every city and town throughout the country, 
and an annual government i*evenue of nearly thirteen millions 
of dollars. It needs no special wisdom to perceive that a state 
presenting such resources, and offering such varied and lucrative 
employment to the immigrant and capitalist, would at once occupy 
a high position, and attract to it the marked attention of other 
countries. It would be something to be a citizen of such a state. 
Heretofore we have been known as separate colonies, and the me- 
rits and disadvantages of each compared and set off against the 
other ; but with union the advantages of each would pei^tain to 
the whole — ^a citizen of one would -be a citizen of all — and the 
foreign emigrant would come with veiy different feelings of con- 
fidence to our shores. In England we should occupy a very dif- 
ferent position from what we have ever done as separate and 
feeble colonies. I cannot agree with my hon. friend, Mr. Cartier, 
4 • 
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in hia opinion as to the great political party in Great Britiun that 
has done so miich to break the fetters of trade, and raise the com- 
merce of England to its present unexampled point of high pros- 
perity. But regretting, as all must do, the extreme colonial views 
of Messrs. Bright and Cobden and their political friends, who 
can fail to see that a union of the whole PrOTinces woidd have 
the effect of inspiring respect even with that school of public men, 
and commanding confidence in our commercial future J The doubt 
and uncertainty as to the fnture of these colonies that have hung 
so long and so injuriously ovei" uh, would Ijs greatly modified by 
the union ; and our securities would sensibly feel the effect in the 
money market of the world. How different a position, too, would 
we occupy iii the eyes of our American neighbors. Instead of 
appearing in their commercial returns as separate buyers, we 
would stand out unitedly as theu- very beat customer ; and we 
would be able to deal with them for a permanent I'enewal of the 
Reciprocity Treaty, under advantages that we have not enjoyed 
before. But far in advance of all other advantages woidd be this, 
that union of all the Provinces would break down all trade hai-- 
riers between us, and throw open at once to all a combined mar- 
ket of four milliona of people. You in the east would send us 
your fish, and your coals, and your West India produce, while we 
would send you in return the floui' and the grain and the meats 
yon now buy in Boston and Now York, Om" merchants and 
manufecturera would have a new field before them — the barrister 
in the smallest provinces would have the judicial honora of all 
of them before him to stimulate his ambition — a patentee could 
secure hia right over nil British America— and in short all the 
advantages of free intercourse which has done so much for the 
United States, would be open to us all. One other argument 
there is in iavor of the Union that ought with all of us to 
weigh most seriously, and that ai'gmnent is, that it would 
elevate the politics and the politicians of our country. It would 
lift us above the petty sti-ifes of small communities, and give to 
our public idfaii's a degree of importance, and to our leadbig pub- 
lic men a status very different from what they have heretofore 
occupied. On a survey of the whole case, I do think there is no 
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doubt as to the liigh advantages that would result from a union 
of all the Colonies, provided iiiat terms of union could be found 
just to all the contracting parties, and so framed as to secure har- 
mony in the future administration of afi^drs. That is the unani- 
mous conclusion of the Conference, and I am persuaded that when 
the facts are before the country, it is a conclusion that will be 
cordially endorsed by the people of all the provinces. But it were 
wrong to conceal for a moment that the whole merit of the scheme 
of union may be completely marred by the character of its details. 
The consideration of the details has already received, in an infor- 
mal manner, the earnest attention of the Convention. I conmiit 
no indiscretion in saying that as yet we have arrived at no formal 
conclusion as to any of those details ; and I am sure you will feel 
we are right in studiously refraining at present from all discussion 
of our views in regard to them. A formal meeting for their 
earnest and mature deliberation will be held at an early day ; and 
when difficulties have been removed and our plans matured, the 
whole scheme will be placed fully and frankly before our consti- 
tuents in all the Provinces." 

The honorable gentleman resumed his seat amid applause. 

The Hon. Mr. Cartier, in following, after a brief but vigorous 
resvmfii of the population and territory of Canada, enunciated that 
idea which has since become so well known and popular, and 
regarded as so eminently characteiistic of his mode of dealing 
with great public questions : 

" I need hardly bring to your notice, gentlemen," said he, " that 
we in Canada have those two great elements of nationality, the 
personal and territorial elements. But we know our shortcomings. 
Though great in territory and population, we want the other 
element, which is absolutely necessary to make -a nation, that is, 
the maritime element. What nation on earth has obtained any 
amount of greatness, unless it has been united with a maritime 
element ? " 

In replying to the toast of " Colonial Union," the Hon. John 
A. Macdonald, Attorney-General of Canada West, remarked : 
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"The question of colonial union was one of such magnitude, 
that it dwarfed every other question on this portion of the conti- 
nent. It had assumed a position that demanded and commanded 
the attention of all the Colonies of British America. He was 
able to announce that they had arrived unanimously at the opinion 
that the union of the Provinces was for the advantage of all ; and 
the only question remaining to be settled was, whether it could be 
arranged with a due regard to sectional and local interests. We 
were at present states of one sovereign, and all paid allegiance to 
the great central authonty ; but as between ourselves, there was 
no political connection, and we were as wide apart as British 
America was from Australia. But we must have one common 
organization, one political government. It has been said that the 
United States government is a failui-e. I do not go so far. On 
the contrary, I consider it a marvellous exhibition of human 
wisdom. It was as perfect as human wisdom could make it, and 
under it the American States greatly prospered until very recently. 
But being the work of men, it had its defects ; and it is for us to 
take advantage of experience, and endeavour to see if we cannot 
arrive, by careful study, at such a plan as will avoid the mistakes 
of oiu* neighbours. In the first place, we know that every indivi- 
dual State was an individual sovereignty ; that each had its own 
anny and navy, and political organization ; and when they formed 
themselves into a confederation, they only gave the central autho- 
rity certain specific powera, reserving to the individual States all 
the other rights appertaining to sovereign powers. The dangers 
that have risen from this system we will avoid, if we can agree 
upon forming a strong central government, a great central legisla- 
ture, a constitution for a union which will have all the rights of 
sovereignty except those that are given to the local governments. 
Then we shall have taken a great step in advance of the American 
Republic. If we can only obtain that object, a vigorous general 
government, we shall not be New Brunswickers, nor Nova 
ScotianS, nor Canadians, but British Americans, under the sway 
of the British sovereign. In discussing the question of colonial 
miion, we must consider what is desirable and practicable ; we 
must consult local prejudices and aspirations. It is our desire to 
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do SO. I hope that we will be enabled to work out a constitution 
that will have a strong central government, able to offer a powerful 
resistance to any foe whatever, and at the same time will preserve 
for each Province its own identity, and will protect every local 
ambition ; and if we cannot do this, we shall not be able to carry 
out the object we have in view. In the conference we have had, 
we have been united as one man; there was no difference of 
feeling, no sectional prejudices or selfishness exhibited by any one. 
We all approached the subject feeling its importance, feeling that 
in oui' hands were the destinies of a nation ; and great would be 
our sin and shame if any different motive had intervened to 
prevent us carrying out the noble object of founding a great 
British monarchy, in comiection with the British Empire, and 
under the British Queen. ******! do not hesitate 
to say that with respect to the intercolonial railway, it is under- 
stood by the people of Canada that it can only be built as a means 
of political union for the Colonies. It cannot be denied that the 
railway, as a commercial enterprise, would be of comparatively 
little commercial advantage to the people of Canada. Whilst we 
have the St. Lawrence in summer, and the American ports in time 
of peace, we have all that is requisite for our purposes. We 
recognize, however, the fact that peace may not always exist, and 
that we must have some other means of outlet if we do not wish 
to be cut off from the *ocean for some months in the year. We 
wish to feel greater security — to know that we can have assistance 
readily in the hour of danger. In the case of a union, this railway 
must be a national work ; and Canada will cheerfully contribute 
to the utmost extent, in order to make that important link without 
which no political connection can be complete. * * * Here 
we are now in a state of peace and prosperity. We can now sit 
down without any danger threatening us, and consider and frame 
a scheme advantageous to each of these Colonies. If we allow so 
favourable an opportunity to pass, it may never come again. But 
I believe we have arrived at such a conclusion in our deliberations, 
that I may state, without any breach of confidence, that we all 
unitedly agree that such a measure is a matter of the first neces- 
sity, and that only a few (imaginary, I believe) obstacles stand in 
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the way of its consummation. I shall feel that I have not served 
in public life without a reward, if, before I enter into private life, 
I am a subject of a great British American nation, under the 
government of Her Majesty, and in connection with the Empire 
of Great Britain and Ireland." 

From Halifax, the Canadian members and delegates went over 
to St. John, in New Brunswick, and in that large and thriving 
commercial city again availed themselves of the opportunity of 
speaking on the question of the day. On the 12th September 
they were handsomely entertained at a public dinner at Stubb*s 
hotel. As in Halifax, the leading public men, the prominent 
merchants, politicians of all shades, and the representatives of the 
press, were present. The chair was occupied by the Hon. John 
H. Gray, the member for the county of St. John and one of the 
delegates. A warm feeling towards the guests, and a spirit of 
enthusiasm on the subject of Union, pervaded the meeting. The 
speeches were listened to with deep and earnest attention. There 
was no Governor present, and no Admiral. But there were 
business men ; men of energy and enterprise ; men of trade, whose 
ships were far away, carrying the commerce of the world ; men of 
science ; mechanics — men of the steam engine and the forge, whose 
works of toil and labour were telling on the progress of a young 
country ; men of the railway and the telegraph ; men whose life 
was work. 

In answer to the toast, " Our friends from Canada, Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island," the Attorney-General for Canada East, 
Hon. George E. Cartier, said : 

" Prosperity such as this great country was capable of attaining 
to, could never be fully enjoyed until the several sectional parts of 
it were united under the same political and commercial systems, 
their respective populations brought into closer relations with each 
other, and all the maritime facilities alike afforded to all, which 
nature had so bountifully bestowed upon some of the parts. This 
was what Confederation proposed to accomplish. Canada has 
population and. territory sufficient to make a great nation in course 
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of time; but she wants what the Lower Provinces possess, an 
outlet to the sea. As the Lower Provinces now stand, they are 
comparatively weak and powerless; and the wealth, labour and 
industry which Canada possesses, go in a great measure to enrich 
such cities as New York, Boston and Portland. This must con- 
tinue to be the case until the Intercolonial Railway, of which he 
had ever been an advocate, shall be built; and as soon as the 
Colonies were confederated, the construction of that work would 
undoubtedly commence. With regard to the question of defence, 
which was inseparable from the general subject, he was confident 
that when England saw we were self-reliant to a great extent, and 
capable of organizing a large military and naval force for mutual 
protection, and which union only would enable us to do, she would 
cheerfully come to our assistance, with all her vast power, in any 
difficulty that might arise. Canada had been accused of insincerity 
in her dealings with the Maritime Provinces, and this led to the 
formation of a strong prejudice against accepting the proposals of 
his Province for confederation ; but he assured every one who 
listened to him, that Canada was unjustly accused, and that her 
ministers did not come there to urge them by undue means into 
the adoption of any scheme of union, but fairly to point out to 
them the enormous advantages which, in a commercial point of 
view, their merchants, traders and manufacturers would derive 
from having a market of four millions of people for the exchange 
of their several commodities, instead of being restricted to the 
small and scattered populations which now compose the Lower 
Provinces, where their industry is hampered by custom-house 
regulations different in each." 

Hon. George Brown followed Mr. Cartier, reiterating with much 
effect his arguments reported so fully as delivered at Halifax. 

Hon. A. T. Gait, Finance Minister of Canada, in answer to 
a call made upon him, reviewed the financial condition of the 
several Provinces, referred to the efforts that had been made in 
Canada to improve the communication between the St. Lawi*ence 
and the ocean, the large expenditure for the construction of rail- 
ways, and to the advantages that were resulting, and must continue 
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to result from these expenditures. He referred to the relative 
taxation of the several Provinces : Nova Scotia $2.32 per head, 
Canada $2.50, New Brunswick $2.56. In answer to the objection 
that Canada sought the union to be relieved of her burdens, spoke 
of the Intercolonial Railway, of the benefit it would confer on the 
Maritime Provinces, whilst the expense under the proposed union 
must be borne principally by Canada, an arrangement entirely 
different from that which had been contemplated while the Pro- 
vinces were separate. He then refeired to the commercial advan- 
tages of a union, which would confer upon the Colonies benefits 
similar to those which have been enjoyed by the United States in 
consequence of their union, their free trade and uniform tariff. 
In framing the constitution for British America, the en-ors of the 
Republican Union were to be avoided. The rebellion which distract- 
ed that Union was, in some measure, caused by slavery, and to a 
very great extent, by what was known as State rights. Of course, 
the question of slavery could never be an element of discord with 
the united Provinces, and as regards "State rights," collision might 
be easily avoided in reference to that subject by clearly defining 
the powers of the Central Government as totally distinct from the 
authority which should be vested in the Local Legislatures. 

Hons. Mr. McCully and Dr. Tupper of Nova Scotia, Messrs. 
Palmer, Coles and Gray of Prince Edward Island, and Messrs. 
McDougall fvnd McGee of Canada, with the Chairman, and Mr. 
Tilley, also spoke briefly on the occasion, supporting the views 
that had been expressed, and urging the adoption of the measure 
by the public. 

Shortly afterwards the delegates presented their report to their 
respective Governments, and the Prince Edward Island Conven- 
tion was at an end. 
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In accordance with the recommendation of the Canadian Minis- 
try, the Governor-General had addressed the several Lieutenant- 
Governors of the Maritime Provinces, inchiding Newfoundland, 
to send delegates to a Convention to be held at Quebeb on the 
10th October. The request had. been responded to. The same 
gentlemen had been re7appointed, with the addition in New Bruns- 
wick of the Hon. Peter Mitcliell, a member of the Legislative 
Coimcil and of the Government, and the Hon. Chai-les Fisher, a 
prominent member of the Liberal party, twice Attorney-General 
in the Government of New Brunswick with Mr. Tilley and one of 
the oldest members of the House of Assembly ; in Prince Edward 
Island, of the Hon. T. Heath Haviland, a Conservative, and the 
Hon. Edward Whelan, a Liberal, and editor of the " Charlotte- 
town Examiner." In Newfoundland, the Hon. F. B. T. Carter, 
Speaker of the House of Assembly, and the Hon. Ambrose Shea, 
had been appointed. 

The Canadian Government steamer " Victoria " had been sent 
down to Pictou for the delegates. On the 5th October, Sir Richard 
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Graves McDonell and Lady McDonell, and the Nova Scotia dele- 
gates, embarked. On the 6th she called at Charlottetown for the 
Prince Edward Island delegates, and thence proceeded to Shediac 
for the New Brunswick delegates. On the 7th she bore away for 
Quebec. Many ladies were on board, members of the families of 
the gentlemen from Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island. Every provision had been made for comfort. On 
Sunday evening, the 9th, she arrived at Quebec ; and on Monday, 
the 10th October, 1864, at 11 a.m., in the Parliament House of 
old Canada, the Conference was opened. 

The respective Provinces were represented as follows : 

Canada. — Hon. Sir Etienne P. Tach^, Premier, M.L.C. ; Hon. 
John A. Macdonald, Attorney-General West, M. P. P.; Hon. George 
E. Cartier, Attorney-General East, M.P.P. ; Hon. George Brown, 
President of the Executive Council, M.P.P. ; Hon. Alex. T. Gait, 
Finance Minister, M.P.P. ; Hon. Alex. Campbell, Commissioner 
of Crown Lands, M.L.C. ; Hon. William McDougall, Provincial 
Secretary, M.P.P. ; Hon. Thomas D'Arcy McGee, Minister of 
Agriculture, M.P.P. ; Hon. Hector Langevin, Solicitor-Genei-al 
E4st, M.P.P. ; Hon. J. Cockbum, SoUcitor-General West, M.P.P. ; 
Hon. Oliver Mowat, Postmaster-General, M. P. P. ; Hon. J. C. 
Chapais, Commissioner of Public Works, M.L.C. 

Nova Scotia. — Hon. Chas.Tupper, Provincial Secretary, M.P.P.; 
Hon. W. A. Henry, Attorney-General, M.P.P. ; Hon. R. B. Dickey, 
M.L.C. ; Hon. Adams G. Archibald, M. P. P. ; Hon. Jonathan 
McCuUy, M.L.C. 

New Brunswick. — Hon. Samuel L. Tilley, Provincial Secretary, 
M. P. P. ; Hon. John M. Johnson, Attorney-General, M. P. P. ; 
Hon. Edward B. Chandler, M.L.C. ; Hon. John Hamilton Gray, 
M.P.P.; Hon. Peter Mitchell, M.L.C; Hon. Charles Fisher, 
M.P.P. ; Hon. WHliam H. Steves, M.L.C. 

Newfoundland. — Hon. F. B. T. Carter, M.P.P., Speaker of the 
House of Assembly ; Hon. Ambrose Shea, M.P.P. 
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Prince Edward Island. — Hon. John Hamilton Gray, Premier^ 
M.P.P. ; Hon. Edward Palmer, Attorney-General, M.P.P. ; Hon. 
W. H. Pope, Provincial Secretary, M.P.P. ; Hon. George Coles, 
M.P.P. ; Hon. A. A. Macdonald, M.L.C. ; Hon. T. H. Haviland^ 
M.P.P. ; Hon. Edward Whelan, M.L.C. 

Sir Etienne P. Tach^, Premier of Canada, was unanimously 
chosen President ; and Major Hewitt Bernard, of the Staff of the 
Attorney-General West, Private and Confidential Secretary. 

Thus was organized a Convention, whose deliberations were to 
have a marked bearing upon the future of British North America. 
The time, the men, the circumstances, were peculiar. The place 
of meeting was one of historic interest. Beneath the shadow of 
Cape Diamond, on the ruins of the old Castle of St. Louis, with 
the broad St. Lawrence stretching away in front, the Plains of 
Abraham in sight, and the St. Charles windiag its silvery course 
through scenes replete with the memories of old France, where 
scarce a century gone the Fleur de Lys and the Cross of St. George 
had waved in deadly strife, now stood the descendants of those 
.gallant races, the Saxon and the Gaul, hand in hand, with a 
common country and a common cause. Met with the full sanction 
of their Sovereign and the Imperial Government, attended by the 
representatives and ministers of the Crown, sent from the Parlia- 
ments chosen by the people, they were called upon to lay in peace the 
foundations of a State that was to take its place in friendly posi- 
"tion beside that Republic, which wrenched from the parent land in 
strife, had laid the foundations of its greatness with the sword and 
baptized its power in blood. 

Ninety years before, when the first Congress of the thirteen 
States met at Philadelphia, it was in defiance of the authority and 
of the country from which their people sprung. How different ! 
How much more auspicious was the gathering of the Provincial 
representatives at Quebec ! In their deliberations and the fram- 
ing of their constitution they would have the benefit of the expe- 
rience of the working of that constitution, which under Qonditions 
in some degree similar to their own as to country, institutions, 
and people, had carried the United States through half a century 
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of triumphant progress. It would be for them to avoid those 
causes of dissension which had created the then existing troubles 
of that country. 

But apart from this, the time at which they had assembled was 
one of deep import. The civil war in the United States, between 
the North and South, was raging in all its fury. No one could 
tell how soon its crimson flood might burst upon our shores. 
Causes of great irritation were already existing. The imperious 
demand of England for the immediate surrender of Mason and 
Slidell, and the disavowal of the act of the officer who had boarded 
the " Trent," and violated the sanctity of her flag ; the sympathy 
of a portion of her people with the Southern cause, and the preda- 
tory character of the '* Alabama" and other cruisers, fitted out and 
leaving her ports through the alleged indifference of her officers or 
the insufficiency of her laws, were rankling in the breasts of large 
numbers of the American people. 

The piratical seizure of the steamer "Chesapeake," her subse- 
quent escape to Nova Scotia, the alleged plottings of Southern 
refugees in Canada, and the St. Albans raid, notwithstanding the 
vigilance of the Canadian authorities, and their prompt efforts to 
apprehend and punish the offenders — all tended, however unjustly, 
to intensify the bitterness of the national mind in the United 
States, and little, but very little, was wanted to cause a war 
between the two countries. 

Under such circumstances, great prudence should govern the 
deliberations of men, who, however limited their authority, or howr 
ever remote from the cause of dissension the subject referred to 
them, might yet by some unguarded act precipitate difficulties 
which it should be the interest and object of all to avoid. 

On the men who formed the Conference was directed the atten- 
tion of British America. They had all served many years in pub- 
lic and parliamentary life in their several Provinces. All had ^ 
filled prominent public positions — had had the cares and respon- 
sibilities of government, and the stimulus of opposition. From 
fifteen to twenty years had been the average of their public ser- 
vices. All were young enough to feel that, contrasting the past 
with the future, there was still before them a career of honorable 
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ambition in a greater country and a gi^eater cause. All were old 
enough to know that rashness was the folly of a statesman, and 
that the future influence, character and position, as well as the 
prosperity of their country, would depend on the wisdom and 
practicability of their conclusions. 

The venerable chaii'man and two others might |>erhaps claim 
exemption from any peraonal ambition for the future. To Sir E. 
P. Tach6 half a century of public life had brought gravity with 
age, and had given to a spotless name the right to command 
respect, and to preside with dignity over the councils of his coun- 
try. The Hon. E. B. Chandler, by his quick and restless move- 
ments, showed that seventy years had not dulled the activity of 
his mind or body ; but foi^ty years as a representative and member 
of the Legislative Council of his own Province he declared had 
rendered him pereonally indifferent to the fut^ire ; whilst the gal- 
lant Premier of Prince Edward Island, the rugged outlines of 
whose gaunt frame still boi'e the vigorous impress of its Scotch 
lineage, seemed to gloiy only in the future gi*eatness of his coun- 
try, and to hope that the prowess of her sons might rival the 
glories of that land whose flag he had followed for so many years 
in every quai-ter of the globe. 

We will now proceed to the work of this Convention. After 
much consideration it was determined, as in Prince Edward Island, 
that the Convention should hold its deliberations with closed doors. 
In addition to the reasons which had governed the Convention at 
Charlottetown, it was fuiiiher urged, that the views of individual 
members, after a first expression, might be changed by the discus- 
sion of new points, diffeiing essentially from the ordinary current 
of subjects that came under their consideration in the more limited 
range of the Provincial Legislatures ; and it was held that no man 
ought to be prejudiced, or be liable to the charge in public that he 
had on some other occasion advocated this or that doctrine, or this 
or that principle, inconsistent with the one that might then be 
deemed best, in view of the future union to be adopted. The 
relation of a federation of Provinces towards each other — the con- 
stitutional necessities operating upon the united body, might be so 
different from the necessities hitherto operating upon each in the 
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separate adminietra-tion of its local affftirs, that it waa weM held 
that no man should be governed hy opiniona given under phases of 
circumstflJicea entirely dissimilar, and which might he altogether 
inapplicable. Liberals and Conservatives had there met to deter- 
mine what was best for the future guidance of half a continent, not 
to fight old party battles, or srtand by old party cries, and candour 
was sought for more than mere personal triumph. The conclusion 
ajrivetl at, it is thought, waa judiiyoua. It insured the utmost 
freedom in debate; the more so, inasmuch as the result would be 
in no way binding upon those whose interests were to be affected, 
until and unless adopted after the greatest publicity and the fullest 
public discussion. 

As the course pursued by the Convention on this point was at 
the time made the subject of much mis-jinimadvei-sion, and in some 
of the Provinces, of grave censure, upon the groimd that the 
discussion of its proceedings by the press and public pending its 
sittings would have been of great advantage, it is as well to 
observe, that in, addition to the reasons influencing the members 
at the time, history afforded an escellent precedent. In the 
convention of 1787, which sat at Philadelphia by authority of the 
then existing Congress, for the purpose of devising a constitution 
for the more perfect coiifedei-ation of the United States, a conven- 
tion, presided over by Washington, led by Hamilton, and sustained 
by the wisdom and experience of Franklin, then eighty-four years 
of age — men who, if the men of any nation or time could be con- 
Midered as above sordid or selfiah motives, must be so regarded — 
the proceedings, tliough lasting four months, were conducted in 
secret ; and al! that is known of what was then said and done, 
save the constitution devised and adopted, was known by notes 
kept by Madison, and which he some time aft«r made public* 

It was further determined, after debate, that, inasmuch as the 
Canadian representation in the Convention waa numerically so 
much greater, than that of any of the other Provinces — indeed 
equai to that of any two combined- — the voting in case of division 
should he by Provinces, and not by members ; 
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of two Provinces, having two votes ; thus ensuring to the Braaller 
Provinces tliat in the adoption o£ any pi-oposition, equal weight 
should be given to all. Consequently, on each particular proposi- 
tion on which a difference of opinion was expressed, the represen- 
tatives of each Province consulted thereon apart, determined by a 
nwyority ite acceptance or i-ejection, imd repoi-ted the result by 
their chairman to the Convention. In tlie arrangement of the 
Mttings, Canada occupied tlio contrii! position, with New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia on one aide, and Prince Edward Island and 
Newfoundland on the other. 

It was in a very short time decided that a Federal in preference 
to a Legialatiye Union would be beat suited to the exigencies of the 
country; its extended ai'ea and compai-atively sparse population 
rendering it utterly impossible that the local wants of distant 
districts could be attended to in the General Parliament, parti- 
cularly as in several of the Provinces municipalities were not 
established, direct taxation was unknown, and the people were 
accustomed to look to their local legislatures for all those measures 
which would increase the settlement, open the communications, 
afford education, and. tend to develope the resources of their 
Provinces. 

On the second day, the outlines of a contemplated Confederation 
were submitted, in a series of resolutions, by the Hon. John A. 
Macdonald, substantially in accordance with the views that had 
been more generally expressed in the meeting at Charlotte town. 
They were elaborated in a clear and compi-ehensive speech, pointing 
out with minuteness the distinction between the constitution pro- 
posed and the moilol fram which it might be supposed to have 
been framed — that of the United States-— and claiming emphftti- 
oally that it was intended to be, as far as circumstances would 
permit, similar to that of the Imperial Government, and recog- 
uudng the Sovereign of Great BritMn as its sole and only head. 

In the course of the arguments that followed on the submission 
of these resolutions, and which extended over severai days, it was 
dearly shown that whereas in the United States all powers not 
specifically conceded by the several States to the Federal Govern- 
ment were still to remain with the several States, here, on the 
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contrary, all powers not specifically conceded by the Imperial Par- 
liament in the proposed constitution to the separate Provinces were 
to remain with the Fedei^l Government. The source of power 
was exactly revei-sed. At the time of the filming of their consti- 
tution, the United States were a congeries of independent States, 
which had been united for a temporary pui'pose, but which recog- 
nized no paramount or sovereign authority. The fountain of con- 
cession therefore flowed upward from the several states to the 
united government. The Provinces, on the contraiy, were not 
independent States ; they still recognized a paramount and sove- 
reign authoi-ity, without whose consent and legislative sanction 
the Union could not be framed. Time, without theii* assent their 
rights would not be taken from them ; but as they could not part 
with them to other Provinces without the Sovereign assent, the 
source from which those rights would pass to the other Provinces 
when suri'endered to tlie Im})erial Government for the purposes of 
confederation, would be through the supreme authority. Thus 
the fountain of concession would flow downward, and the rights 
npt conceded to the separate Provinces would vest in the Federal 
Government, to which they wei^ to be transferred by the para- 
mount or sovereign authority. 

This was in accordance with the theoiy of the British constitu- 
tion, which, while boasting its old Saxon popular origin, yet 
claims the uni)aralleled expansion of its present freedom as 
wrenched from the sovereign authonty by the struggles of a thou- 
sand years, und recognizes that authority as the source of power. 

" That land of old and fair renown, 
Where Freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent." 

In the United States, on the contraiy, the theory is that the power 
springs from the people, and what they have not chosen to part 
with they still retain. 

Practically, in both countries the result is the same. The peo- 
ple are the source of power, and in them the power resides, under 
whatever name it may be called ; but in the framing of a consti- 
tution for a congeries of states, to be governed by one central au- 
thority, the result is different. In the one case the separate 
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states, ia their iadividiial capticitiea, retain the undefined and un- 
conceded power. In tte other the central authority holds it. 
The latter form, it was contended, gave greater strength, com- 
pactness and facilities for iiitercoiiTBe with other countriea, and 
removed causes of disintegration. 

The question of states rights, which led to the frightful war in 
the United States, was forcibly enlarged upon, and an earneat de- 
sire expressed that, in the framing of the new constitution, defects 
which might lead to such results should be avoided. 

It was well observed, that in British America no taint of slav- 
ery existed to create a hostility of sections, or raise the cry of 
" squatter sovereignty," — that no diverse productions of climate 
suggested a diversity of tariiFs, — that no manufactures of the 
fforth would demand an antagonism to the productions of 
those fertile lands whose aoiithei-n sun gave forth apontaneoua 
wealth, which asked for exchange and not protection, — that lying 
in almost one continuous line on the same paraUel of latitude 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the interests of all parts of the 
country for which the new constitution was to he framed would 
he identica!, — that its trade should be fi-ee, and the sui-plus of ita 
products not used for home consumption should with equal privi- 
lege seek the markets of the world,— that no distinction of race 
or color or creed was known, and that therefore it was sound that 
that body which would be vested with tlio responsibility of guard- 
ing the interests of the whole country, should be clothed with 
power adequate to the circumstances with which it might have to 
deal. Thus tho Central Oovemnient took all, and the powers of 
the Provincial Governments were to be esercisod strictly . within 
tlie lindts defined. 

But it was in the apportionment of the representation in the 
Federal Parliament, and of the tinancial burdens and benefits, that 
the greatest difficulties arose. Kcpresontatdon by Population had 
been for many yeara the demand , of the most populous and most 
powerful of the Provinces, and had indeed been one of the causes, 
if not the main cause, of tliat constitutional embarrassment which 
on the part of Canada had led to the proposition for federation. 
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The principle, therefore, was recognized, and was proposed to be 
acted upon, so far as consistently with existing arrangements in 
the several Pix)^Tnces it could be. 

The Electoral Di^'isions of the Province of Lower Canada (now 
Quebec) at the time wei-e sixty-live. In New Bi-unswick the 
fourteen counties, with the city of Saint John in addition, making 
fifteen constituted Electoral Districts. In Nova Scotia there were 
nineteen, the coimty of Halifax beuig di\'ided into two. It was 
considered politic not to disturb these divisions, but making Que- 
bec as the pivot, to give to each district or division, as then exist- 
ing, one representiitive ; and ttiking Upi)er Canada, (now Ontario,) 
to give to her eighty-two representatives, the number that her 
presumed population would entitle her to. 

The actual proportions throughout the four Provinces were not 
the same, for while taking the then last census of the sevenil Pix)- 
vinces as Hhe guide, Quebec would have one representative to 
about 16,500 of her population — New Biimswick would have one 
to 16,800 — Nova Scotia, one to 17,500 — Prince Edward Island, 
one to 16,000 — Newfomidland, one to 18,750 — and Ontario, one 
to 17,070 ; but it was determined that every future i*e-adjustment 
of the representation in the several Provinces, at the completion 
of each decennial census, should be, as to the number of membera, 
upon the same pi'opoi'tion to the population of the Province that 
the number 65 bore to the population of Quebec at the same cen- 
sus, the number for Quebec being fixed at 65. . 

Thus at the first inception on enteiing into the Union, population 
was not intended to be held as the only rule for representation. 
Though taken as a guide, the apportionment must be more or less 
arbitraiy. Existing armngements, territorial and otlier consider- 
ations must be taken into account, and modifications to suit cir- 
cumstances necessarily made ; but, after entering the imion, 
future changes of the entii^e representation were to be governed 
by that principle. Such seemed to be the views on this subject. 
The principle itself was affirmed simply and explicitly in the 1 7th 
Resolution in the Conference at Quebec ; but in the constitution 
as subsequently settled at Westminster, and enacted by the Bri- 
tish North America Act, 1867, while the re-adjustment made by 
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the Quebec Kesolutioii is adhered to, tho piinciiile so explicitly 
laid down, " That the basis of represeutation. iu the House of 
Commons shall be by i)Ojnilation " is not re-deo!ared. So marked 
a distinction, it mnst be ]iresiimed, ■was intentional — to remove 
any doubt that tho confedei-ation of the four Pi'oviniTO* then fonned 
should have iree scope for terms that might be necessary there- 
after to bring in other portions of British North America, 

In the United States i-eju-esentation by population is simply 
numerical. Plttch so many thousand of recognized voters is 
entitled to a i-epteseutative ; though by Btich calculation twenty 
representatives might come from one city or plsce, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Brooklyn, for instance. But in the plan adopted 
at the Conference tlie eleetoi'al districts would LavB the same repre- 
sentation, though one district might number 30,0(10 and another 
only 5000. For instance, the County of Ht. John, with a popula- 
tion of nearly 30,000, would have only one repi'esentative, while 
OomwaU, Sherbrooke, Niagara, Montreal Centi-e, R^'Stigouche or 
Algogja, with populations under 7000, would each eijually have 
one. To meet any objections arising of this nature, it wiia pro- 
posed and declared that the Local Legislature of each Province 
should divide its own Province into constituenoies, and define 
their boundaries, and should have power from time to time to 
alter the electoral districte for the purposes of representation in the 
House of Cum.mons, and to diatriliute the representation to which 
each Provijice might be entitled in such manner as its Local 
Legislature mi^t see fit. It is but proper, however, to stnte, 
that from a correspondence whicli subseijuontly passed between 
the Lieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick and the tlovemor- 
General, it appeared that this stipulation had been altered by the 
Canadian Ministry, and was, in the reaohitions laid before the 
Canadian Parliament, i-estricted to the representation in the Local 
Legislatures only ; it being alleged that the ewor ai-ose fi'om an 
improper wording of the I'esolution at tiie Conference, and that 
the power was not intended to api>]y to the representation in the 
Federal Parliament. 

The Conference, therefore, while taking population as the basis, 
and laying down that strictly aa the nile, acted upon the principle 
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that in the first instance teriitorial >irc4i and Iocs,! cireumstances 
must also be conaidered. 

Something of a similar character seems to have taJten place at 
the formation of the original constitution of the United States, 
for in the second section an arbitrary number of repreaentativea 
wafi assigned to the thirteen states i^eparately, though the rule was 
strictly defined as to the aubaequeut increase or decrease — tho 
franchise at the same time being expressly denied to Indians and 
slaves.* 

The representation in the Upper House was a matter much 
moi-e easily disposed of. It was at once arranged territorially, 
the Provinces being formed into three divisions, namely, Quebec 
(Lower Canada), Ontario (Upper Canada), and the Maritime Pro- 
vinces (New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island), 
with equal representation, 24 to each division. An exceptional 
provision was made for Newfoundland, witli a I'epresentation of 
four members. The selections in the first instance were to be 
from the existing Legislative Councils of tho several Provinces, 
(excepting Prince Edward Island), as fairly as possible from all 
political parties. This proviaioa, it being naively ej^ected, would 
facilitate the passage of the necessary measures to effectuate tlie 
Union in those branches of the Local Legislatures. 

Tho question of an elective or a nominative Legislative Council 
waa fully discussed, and decided by an overwhelming majority in 
favor of the [latter, the President of tho Canadian Council, the 
Hon. George Brown, leading the liberal section of the Canadian 
Cabinet strongly in support. A [(articular exception of the mode 
of selection of the mombere for this branch was made as regards 
Princo Edward Island, at the urgent demand of its delegates. 

With reference to the North-west Territories and British Colum- 
bia, inasmuch as they were in no way represented at the Confer- 
ence, and their admission at the time seemed remote, no observa- 
tion of any land waa made as to their representation in either 
branch ; but all matt«ra relative to them were left to future con- 
sideration, and "such terms as might bo defemed equitable or 
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agreed upon, -when they were admitted or applied for admission 
into the contemplated union." 

Concurrently with the consideration of these questions the adjust- 
ment of the financial burdens was also under discussion. 

The simplest and the shortest mode would have been at once to 
determine that each Province should by its own direct taxation 
bear the burden of its own local expenditure and wants, and that 
the general revenues should all be distributed solely for general 
purposes. But this was simply out of the question. The system 
existing In Upper Canada of governing by municipalities, and pro- 
viding for local wants by local taxation, though fully understood 
had never been adopted by the people of the Maritimie Provinces. 
The Government was to them "a nursing mother" of children. 
Bridges, roads, schools, wharves, piers, bye-roads, internal improve- 
ments and communications of all kinds, in addition to the Legis- 
lative, fiscal, postal, and executive expenses of every kind, were 
paid out of the general revenues, arising from customs, sales of 
crown lands, or other public revenues. A toll-gate did not exist 
in the Provinces, and if a bridge were built across a public navi- 
gable river like the Petitcodiac by a company for its own private 
gain, under the sanction of an Act of the Legislature and aided by 
public grants, the members for and the inhabitants of the adjoining 
counties rebelled at the idea of being charged for crossing it, and 
agitated until the $20,000 or $30,000, that it was said to have 
cost, was paid to the company out of the public funds, and the 
bridge thrown open to the public free of charge. But two toll 
bridges existed in the Province of New Brunswick, both expensive 
suspension bridges at the Upper and Lower Falls of the River St. 
John 240 or 250 miles apart, and from the Bestigouche to the 
St. Croix in the other direction, 300 miles along the sea coast, 
across the mouths of broad rivers, and over deep ravines, well 
roaded and well bridged, except at one of these suspension bridges 
no toll-gatherer stopped the traveller. The same might be said of 
Nova Scotia. 

It was absurd, therefore, to suppose that the delegates from 
those Provinces could consent to any propositions for union that 
did not make adequate provisions for meeting the existing wants 
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and contributions to which their people had been accustomed. It 
was equally hard to make the representatives of the people of 
Upper Canada understand that that was right. In vain was 
argument used. It amounted to nothing. Unless some compro- 
mise could be effected the discussion about union might as well 
cease. Subsidies were proposed, the expenses of each Local Gov- 
ernment were in calculation, reduced to the smallest figure — ^the 
General Government assumed the burden of every expenditure 
that could possibly be considered of a general character — but still 
as the distribution was to be by population the Province of Upper 
Canada would receive what it did not want, while the others did not 
get what they did want. Agreement seemed hopeless, and on or 
about the tenth morning after the Convention met, the conviction 
was general that it must break up without coming to any conclu- 
sion. The terms of mutual concession and demand had been drawn 
to their extremist tension, and silence was all around. At last a 
proposition was made that the Convention should adjourn for the 
day, and that in the meantime, the Finance Ministers of the several 
Provinces should meet, discuss the matter among themselves, and 
see if they could not agree upon something. Accordingly, Messra. 
Brown and Gait on behalf of Canada, Dr. Tupper and Mr. 
Archibald of Nova Scotia, Mr. Tilley of New Brunswick, Mr. 
Pope of Prince Edward Island, and Mr. Shea of Newfoundland, 
t^thdrew for that purpose. 

On the following morning they reported the conclusions at which 
they had arrived. These with some modifications, after discussion, 
were ultimately adopted by the Convention, reduced to resolutions, 
and the "financial crisis" passed away. 

The Convention resumed its labors and proceeded to define the 
respective powers of the General and Local Parliaments, and of 
the lights and properties under their control. The retention of 
the ungranted Crown lands and of the mines and minerals by the 
several Provinces, in which they were situated was deemed best, 
as affording to them severally additional sources of revenue, 
stimulus for local improvements, and the means of encouraging 
immigration; but more particularly as removing causes of conflict 
and dissension between the Local and General Governments, and 
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Tlie 



ieving the latter of duties which onght to be municdpiil. 
regulation and maiuigenient of lands and royalties within a Pro- 
vince by a Ciovenmiant other than that oi' the Province would 
only be creating an "impm'iv.m, in imperio," which would surely 
become antagonistic. 

The question of the judiciaiy was not bo easily settled, and led 
to long and animated discuBsionB, Wliile it was admitted that 
the public interests would be best pixinioteJ by having the highest 
tribunals of the country deriving their authority fi-om the highest 
Bonrce of power in the country, and that a uniform Bar extending 
throughout the whole would tpJid to its elevation, by the gi-eater 
conflict of talent, and the widei' sphere of action, it was urged that 
until the laws were in souie measure assimilated the benefit with 
reference to the Bar would be more seeming than real. And with 
refei-eaoe to the Bench, a va^e di-ead of the overawing power of 
Canada, led some of the delegates from the Mai'itime Provinces to 
fear that the coui-ts of theii' Provinces might be filled with jndgea 
who wei-e strangers to their lawM, and whose traditions were with 
other lands. The representatives from Lower Canjuia at once put 
their Province beyond the pale of cons idorat ion. Theii- juris- 
prudence was governed by the Civil Law, and admitted of no 
nnifoiTQitj with the codes of the other Provinces. The result waa 
a provision for rendering uniform the laws of the five other 
IVovinces, Upper Canada, New Bi-unswick, No'va Scotia, New- 
foundland, and Prince Edward Island, relative to property and 
civil rights, and that until such uniformity took place, the judges 
of the Courts of those Provinces should be selected irom the 
respective Bars of those Proviocesj the power of appointment of 
the judges in all- — Lower Canada included— with this restriction 
being placed in the hands of the General GrOvernment, to which 
already the duty of paying their Balai'les had been assigned. It 
was admitted with one voice, that the criminal law must he the 
fiame thixiughout the whole, and that the Parliament of the General 
Government must form the criminal code. 

Thus was this question disposed of, but temporarily only, for 
the time must come when substantially one code, and a similar 
administration must pervade the tribimals of those Provinces, the 
basis of whose jurisprudence is the Common Ijtw of England. 
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Provision wm made for the eatahlialiment of a Court of Appeal, 
and for the completion without delay of the Intercolonial Railway 
from the Eivifire du Lonp tiirottgh New Brunawick to Truro in 
Nova Scotia, without an expi-esa underatandiDg to which effect 
those two Provinces would not have assented to enter the union. 
An expression of opinion was also given as to the importance of the 
communicafionB with the North-West Territories and the improve- 
ments in the canals requisite to develop the trade of the West with 
the aea-board, and a declaration made that they should be prose- 
cuted at the earlieat possible jjeriod, that the financea of the country 
would permit. 

Other provisions, with reference to existing laws in the several 
Provinces, and soma contingent liabilities, for which, under their 
existing laws, they might become responsible, were also made. 
The necessities of Newfoundland compelled a departure, with 
reference to that colony, from the principle the Convention had 
adopted Bs regards the iingranted Grown lands in the other Pro- 
vinces. The agreement for the transfer of those in that island to 
the General Government waa only carried after much discassion. 
It was stoutly ui-ged that if Newfoundland required 8150,000 per 
annum more than the general plan proposed, it was better to give 
it at once, or forego her admission ; but the former could not lie 
conceded without injustice to the other Provinces, and a depai-tm-e 
from the terms on which tliey were induced to come in ; and the 
latter could not be assented to without a departure from tho broad 
Bcheme of the consolidation of all British North America. The 
acceptance of her lands was therefore carried ; and, at the request 
of her del^ates and those of Pi-ince Edward Island, an exception 
was made, that the qualification for members of the Legislative 
Council from tho two Islands might consist of pei-sonal as well as 
real property, leaseholds being extensively in use in both. 

No other ejieeptional provision waa made with reference to 
Prince Edward Island, save as to the members of the Legislative 
Council not being in tho first instance selected from the existing 
Council, that body in the Island being elective, and her delegates 
especially requesting that with reference to that Island the question 
of nomination or election, might be left open for fiu'ther considera- 
tion ; and as to any particular claim she might have oa the British 
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Government for the Lieutenant-Governor's salary, in consequence 
of that salary having been always paid by the British Government, 
and not by the Island; though during the discussion on the repre- 
sentation in Parliament, and on the financial arrangements, her 
representatives were restive and perhaps exacting ; but after the 
report of the committee appointed to devise the financial arrange- 
ments, on which she was represented by her Provincial Secretary, 
no dissatisfaction was expressed. 

Among the provisions relating to the imposition or regulation 
of duties on imports and exports, for which power was to be given 
exclusively to the General Government, was an exception, which 
led to much discussion, and demands explanation, namely, the 
exemption from the power of the General Government of affecting 
(if not increased) the export duty on timber, logs and lumber from 
New Brunswick, and of coal and other minerals in Nova Scotia. 
Not only was the principle of export duties denounced, but it was 
observed that no*such power was permitted to the other Provinces, 
and that most of them dealt quite as largely in the lumber trade 
as New Brunswick, and the reason for such exception was not 
apparent. It must be remembered that the Crown lands and 
mines and minerals in each Province were to remain the property 
of each Province, as a part of its source of local revenue. Many 
years previously, the Legislature of New Brunswick, finding the 
expenses of collecting the stumpage dues unnecessarily great — in 
fact, so far as the public revenue went, rendering her forests 
entirely unproductive — had simplified the matter by the substitu- 
tion of an export duty in lieu of stumpage ; and that law having 
been in successful operation for many years, and still being in 
force, could not be interfered with. It was simply another mode 
of collecting cullers' dues, as known at the port of Quebec, and 
was more the irregular application of a term or expression, than 
the adoption of a general principle in trade. The same observa- 
tion is applicable to the exemption in favour of coal and other 
minerals in Nova Scotia, being simply a more convenient mode 
there in use of collecting the royalties. In this way an exception 
was introduced into the constitution, which would otherwise appear 
inconsistent. 
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The foregoing details, with others deemed essential, were embo- 
died in seventy-two resolutions, which were to be authenticated by 
the signatures of the delegates, to be transmitted to their respec- 
tive Governments for submission to their Legislatures, and to the 
Govemor-Greneral for the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
Thi'oughout the resolutions the present Provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec were spoken of as Upper and Lower Canada. Though, as 
at present, more generally recognized under the former designation, 
they are indifferently so referred to in this work. 

The Resolutions were as follows ; 

L The best interests and present and future prosperity of Bri- 
tisli North America will be promoted by a Federal Union under 
the Cro^Ti of Great Britain, provided such Union can be effected 
on principles just to the several Provinces. 

2. Li the Federation of the British North American Provinces 
the system of government best adapted under existing circum- 
stances to protect the diversified interests of the several Provinces, 
and secure efficiency, harmony and pennanency in the working of 
the Union, would be a General Government charged with matters 
of common interest to the whole country, and Local Governments 
for each of the Canadas, and for the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New 

4 

Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, charged with the control of 
local matters in their respective sections ; provision being made for 
the admission into the Union, on equitable terms, of Newfound- 
land, the North-West Territory, British Columbia and Vancouver. 

3. In framing a Constitution for the General Government, the 
Conference, with a view to the perpetuation of our connection with 
the mother country, and to the promotion of the best interests of 
the people of these Provinces, desire to follow the model of the 
British Constitution, so far as our circumstances will permit. 

4. The executive authority or government shall be vested in the 
Sovereign of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and be administered according to the well-understood principles of 
the British Constitution by the Sovereign pei^onally, or by the 
representative of the Sovereign duly authorized. 

5. The Sovereign or representative of the Sovereign shall be 
•Commander-in-Chief of the Land and Naval Militia Forces. 
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6. There shall be a General Legislature or Parliajuent for the 
Federated Provinces, composed of a Legislative Council and a 
House of Commons. 

7. For the purpose of forming the Legislative Council, the 
Federated Provinces shall be considered as consisting of three 
divisions : 1st, Upper Canada ; 2nd, Lower Canada ; 3rd, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, each division 
with an equal representation in the Legislative Council. 

8. Upper Canada shall be represented in the Legislative Council 
by twenty-four members, Lower Canada by twenty-four members, 
and the three Maritime Provinces by twenty-four members, of 
which Nova Scotia shall have ten, New Brunswick ten, and Prince 
Edward Island four members. 

9. The colony of Newfoundland shall be entitled to enter the 
proposed Union with a representation in the Legislative Council 
of four members. 

10. The North- West Territory, British Columbia, and Van- 
couver, shall be admitted into the Union on such terms and 
conditions as the Parliament of the federated Provinces shall deem 
equitable, and as shall receive the assent of Her Majesty ; and in 
the case of the Province of British Columbia or Yancouver, as 
shall be agreed to by the Legislature of such Province. 

11. The members of the Legislative Council shall be appointed 
by the Crown, under the Great Seal of the General Government, 
and shall hold office during life. If any Legislative Councillor 
shall, for two consecutive sessions of Parliament, fail to give his 
attendance in the said Council, his seat shall thereby become vacant. 

12. The members of the Legislative Council shall be British 
subjects by birth or naturalization, of the fuU age of thirty years, 
shall possess a continuous real property qualification of four thou- 
sand dollars over and above all incumbrances, and shall be and 
continue worth that sum over and above their debts and liabilities ; 
but in case of Newfoundland and Prince Edward'[^Island, the pro- 
perty may be either real or personal. 

13. If any question shall arise as to the qualification of a Legis- 
lative Councillor, the same shall be determined by the Council. 
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14. The first selection of the members of the Legislative Council 
shall be made, (except as regards Prince Edward Island,) fix>m the 
Legislative Councils of the various Provinces, so far as a sufficient 
number be found qualified and willing to serve : such members 
shall be appointed by the Crown, at the recommendation of the 
Greneral Executive Government, upon the nomination of the res- 
pective Local Governments ; and in such nomination due regard 
shall be had to the claims of the members of the Legislative 
CJouncil of the Opposition in each Province, so that all political 
parties may as nearly as possible be fairly represented. 

15. The Speaker of the Legislative Council (unless otherwise 
provided by Parliament) shall be appointed by the Crown from 
among the members of the Legislative Council, and shall hold 
office during pleasure, and shall only be entitled to a casting vote 
on an equality of votes. 

16. Each of the twenty-four Legislative Councillors representing 
Lower Canada in the Legislative Council of the General Legislature 
shall be appointed to represent one of the twenty-four Electoral 
Divisions mentioned in schedule A of chapter 1 of the Consolidated 
Statutes of Canada, and such Councillor shall reside or possess his 
qualification in the division he is appointed to represent. 

17. The basis of representation in the House of Commons shall 
be population, as determined by the official census every ten years ; 
and the number of members at first shall be one hundred and 
ninety-four, distributed as follows : 

Upper Canada 82 

Lower Canada 65 

Nova Scotia 19 

New Brunswick 15 

Newfoundland 8 

Prince Edward Island 5 

18. Until the official census of 1871 has been made up, there 
shall be no change in the number of representatives from the 
several sections. 

19. Immediately after the completion of the census of 1871, 
and immediately ^fter every decennial census thereafter, the repre- 



sentation from each section in the Hoiiae of UommonB shall be 
reoilj listed uti the basis of popiilatiDn. 

20. For the [lurpoae of auuh readjustmente, Lower Canada shall 
always be assigned sixty-hve members ; and each of the other sec- 
tions shall, at each readjustment, receive, for the t«n yeara then 
next succeeding, the number of members to which it will be 
entitled on the same ratio of representation to [wpulation as 
Lower Canada will enjoy according to the ceiisua last taken by 
having sixty -five membei'S. 

31. No reduction shall bo made in tlie number of members 
returned by any section, unless its population shall have decreased, 
relatively to the population of the whole Union, to the extent of 
five per centum. 

22. In oomputiog, at each decennial perjod, the number of 
members to which each section is entitled, no fractional pai'ts shall 
be considered, unless when exceeding one half the number entitling 
to a member, in which case a member shall be given for each such 
fractional part. 

23. The Legislature of each Province shall divide HUch Province 
into the proper number of oonstituenoies, and define the boundaries 
of each of them. 

34. The Local liegislature of each Province may, from time to 
time, alter the Electoral Districta for the purposes of representa- 
tion in the House of Commons, and distribute the representatives 
to which the Province is entitled in any manner such Legislatui-e 
may think fit. 

25. The numbei' of members may at any time l>e inoreaHed by 
the Genei-al Parliament, regard being had to the proportionate 
rights then existing. 

36. Until provisions are made by the General Parliament, all 
the laws which, at the date of the proclamation constituting the 
Union, are in force in the Provinces respectively, relating to the 
qualification and diaq\ialification of any person to be elected or to 
sit or vote as a member of the Assembly in the said Provinces 
respectively; and relating to the qualification or disqualification of 
voters, and to the oaths to be taten by voters, and to Returning 
Officers and their powors and duties ; and relating to the proceed- 
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ings at elections, and to the period during which such elections 
may be continued ; and relating to the trial of controverted elec- 
tions, and the proceedings incident thereto ; and relating to the 
vacating of seats of members, and to the issuing and execution of 
new writs in case of any seat being vacated otherwise than by a 
dissolution, shall respectively apply to elections of members to 
serve in the House of Commons for places situate in those Pro 
vinces respectively. 

27. Every House of Commons shall continue for five yeai'S from 
the day of the return of the \s^^ts choosing the same, and no 
longer ; subject nevertheless, to be sooner prorogued or dissolved 
by the Governor. 

28. There shall be a session of the General Parliament once at 
least in every year, so that a period of twelve calendar months 
shall not intervene between the last sitting of the General Parlia- 
ment in one session and the fii'st sitting thereof in the next session. 

29. The General Parliament shall have power to make laws for 
the peace, welfare and good government of the federated Provinces 
(saving the sovereignty of England), and especially laws respecting 
the following subjects : 

1. The public debt and property. 

2. The regulation of trade and commerce. 

3. The imposition or regulation of duties of customs on 

impoi-ts and exports, except on exports of timber, logs, 
masts, si)ai-s, deals and sawn lumber, and of coal and 
other minerals. 

4. The imposition or regulation of excise duties. 

5. The raising of money by all or any other modes or systems 

of taxation. 

6. The borrowing of money on the public credit. 

7. Postal service. 

8. Lines of steam or other ships, railways, canals and other 

works connecting any two or more of the Provinces 
to<»ether, or extending beyond the limits of any Pro- 

vince. 

9. Lines of steamships between the federated Provinces and 

countries. 
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10. Telegi'aphic communication, and the incoi'poration of 

telegrapliic companies. 

11. All such works as shall, although lying wholly within 

any Province, be specially declared, by the Acts autho- 
rizing them, to be for the general advantage. 

12. The census. 

13. Militia ; Militaiy and Naval service and defence. 

14. Beacons, buoys and light-houses. 

15. Navigation and shipping. 

16. Quarantine. 

17. Sea-coast and inland fisheries. 

18. Ferries between any Province and a foreign country, or 

between any two Provinces. 

19. Currency and coinage. 

20. Banking, incorporation of Banks, and the issue of paper 

money. 

21. Sa^dngs Banks. 

22. Weights and measures. 

23. Bills of exchange and promissory notes. 

24. Interest. 

25. Legal tender. 

26. Bankruptcy and insolvency. 

27. Patents of invention and discovery. 
z8. Copyrights. 

29. Indians, and lands reserved for the Indians. 

30. Naturalization and aliens. 

31. Marriage and divorce. 

32. The Criminal Law, excepting the constitution of the 

Courts of criminal jurisdiction, but including the 
procedure in criminal matters. 

33. Rendering uniform all or any of the laws relative to 

property and civil rights in Upper Canada, Nova 
Scotia, New Bi*unswick, Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward Island, and rendering uniform the pixxjedure 
of all or any of the Courts in these Provinces ; but 
any statute for this purpose shall have no force or 
authority in any Province until sanctioned by the 
Legislature thereof. 
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34. The establishment of a Greneral Court of Appeal for the 

federated Provinces. 

35. Immigration. 

36. Agriculture. 

37. And generally respecting all matters of a general charac- 

ter, not specially and exclusively reserved for the Local 
Grovemments and Legislatures. 

30. The Greneral Government and Parliament shall have all 
powers necessary or proper for performing the obligations of the 
federated Provinces, as part of the British Empire, to foreign 
countries, arising under treaties between Great Britain and such 
countries. 

31. The General Parliament may also, from time to time, 
establish additional Courts; and the Greneral Government may 
appoint Judges and officers thereof, when the same shall appear 
necessary or for the public advantage, in order to the due execution 
of the laws of Parliament. 

32. All Courts, Judges and officers of the several Provinces 
shall aid, assist and obey the Greneral Government in the exercise 
of its rights and powers, and for such purposes shall be held to be 
Courts, Judges and Officers of the General Grovemment. 

33. The General Government shall appoint and pay the Judges 
of the Superior Courts in each Province, and of the County Courts 
of Upper Canada, and Parliament shall fix their salaries. 

34. Until the consolidation of the laws of Upper Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoimdland and Prince Edward Island, 
the Judges of these Provinces appointed by the Greneral Govern- 
ment shall be selected from their respective Bars. 

35. The Judges of the Courts of Lower Canada shall be selected 
from the Bar of Lower Canada. 

36. The judges of the Court of Admiralty now receiving sala- 
ries shall be paid by the General Government. 

37. The Judges of the Superior Courts shall hold their offices 
during good behaviour, and shall be removable only on the address 
of both Houses of Parliament. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

38. For each of the Provinces there shall be an executive officer 
styled the lieutenant-GrOvemor, who shall be appointed by the 
Govemor-Greneral in Council, under the Great Seal of the Fede- 
rated Provinces, during pleasure ; such pleasure not to be exercised 
before the expiration of the first Rve years, except for cause ; such 
cause to be communicated in writing to the Lieutenant-Govemor 
immediately after the exercise of the pleasure as aforesaid, and 
also by message to both Houses of Parliament, within the first 
week of the first session afterwards. 

39. The Lieutenant-Governor of each Province shall be paid by 
the General Government. 

40. In undertaking to pay the salaries of the Lieutenant- 
Governors, the Conference does not desire to prejudice the claim 
of Prince Edward Island upon the Imperial Government for 
the amount now paid for the salary of the Lieutenant-Governor 
thereof. 

41. The Local Government and Legislature of each Province 
shall be constructed in such manner as the existing Legislature of 
such Province shall provide. 

42. The Local Legislatures shall have power to alter or amend 
their constitution from time to time. 

43. The Local Legislatures shall have power to make laws 
respecting the following subjects :' 

1. Direct taxation and the imposition of duties on the export 

of timber, logs, masts, spars, deals and sawn lumber, 
and of coals and other minerals. 

2. Borrowing money on the credit of the Province. 

3. The establishment and tenure of local offices, and the 

appointment and payment of local officers. 

4. Agriculture. 

5. Immigration. 

6. Education; saving the rights and privileges which the 

Protestant or Catholic minority in both Canadas may 
possess as to their denominational Schools, at the time 
when the Union goes into operation. 
6 
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7. The sale and management of public lands, exc5epting lands 

belonging to the Greneral Government. 

8. Sear<x)ast and inland fisheries. 

9. The establishment, maintenance and management of peni- 

tentiaries, and of public and reformatory prisons. 

1 0. The establishment, maintenance and management of hospi- 

tals, asylums, charities, and eleemosynary institutions. 

11. Municipal institutions. 

12. Shop, saloon, tavern, auctioneer and other licenses. 

13. Local works. 

14. The incorporation of private and local companies, except 

such as relate to matters assigned to the Greneral 
Parliament. 

15. Property and civil rights, excepting those portions thereof 

assigned to the General Parliament. 

16. Inflicting punishment by fines, penalties, imprisonment, 

or otherwise for the breach of laws passed in relation 
to any subject within their jurisdiction. 

17. The administration of justice, including the constitution, 

maintenance and organization of the courts — ^both of 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, and including also the 
procedure in civil matters. 

18. And generally all matters of a private or local nature, 

not assigned to the General Parliament. 

44. The power of respiting, reprieving and pardoning prisoners 
convicted of crimes, and of commuting and remitting of sentences, 
in whole or in part, which belongs of right to the Crown, shall be 
administered by the Lieutenant-Governor of each Province in 
Council, subject to any instructions he may from time to time 
receive from the General Government, and subject to any provi- 
sions that may be made in his behalf by the General Parliament. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

45. In regard to all subjects over which jurisdiction belongs to 
both the General and Local Legislatures, the laws of the General 
Parliament shall control and supersede those made by the Local 
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Legislature, and the latter shall be void so far as they are repug- 
nant to, or inconsistent with the former. 

46. Both the English and French language may be employed in 
the Greneral Parliament and in its proceedings, and in the Local 
Legislature of Lower Canada, and also in the Federal Courts and 
in the Courts of Lower Canada. 

47. No lands or property belonging to the General or Local 
Government shall be liable to taxation. 

48. All bills for appropriating any part of the public revenue, 
or for imposing any new tax or impost, shall originate in the 
House of Commons, or in the House of Assembly, as the case 
may be. 

49. The House of Commons or House of Assembly shall not 
originate or pass any vote, resolution, address or bill, for the 
appropriation of any part of the public revenue, or of any tax or 
impost to any purpose, not first recommended by message of the 
Governor-General, or the Lieutenant-Governor, as the case may 
be, during the session in which such vote, resolution, address or 
bill is passed. 

50. Any bill of the General Parliament may be resei*ved in the 
usual manner for Her Majesty's assent; and any bill of the Local 
Legislatures may in like manner be reserved for the consideration 
of the Governor-General. 

51. Any bill passed by the General Parliament shall be subject 
to disallowance by Her Majesty within two years, as in the case 
of bills passed by the Legislatui-es of the said Provinces hitherto; 
and in like manner any bill passed by a Local Legislature shall be 
subject to disallowance by the Governor-General within one year 
after the passing thereof. 

52. The Seat of Government of the Federated Provinces shall 
be Ottawa, subject to the Royal Prerogative. 

53. Subject to any future action of the respective Local Govern- 
ments, the Seat of the Local Government in Upper Canada shall 
be Toronto; of Lower Canada, Quebec; and the Seats of the Local 
Governments in the other Provinces shall be as at present. 
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PROPERTY AND LIABILITIES. 

54. All stocks, cash, bankers* balances and securities for mon^ 
belonging to each Province, at the time of the union, except as 
hereinafter mentioned, shall belong to the Greneral Grovemment. 

55. The following public works and property of each Province, 
shall belong to the (General Grovemment, to wit : 

1. Canals. 

2. Public harbours. 

3. light-houses and piers. 

4. Steamboats, dredges and public vessels. 

5. River and lake improvements. 

6. Eailways and railway stocks, mortgages and other debts 

due by railway companies. 

7. Military roads. 

8. Custom houses, post offices and other public buildings, 

except such as may be set aside by the General Grov- 
emment for the use of the Local Legislatures and 
Governments. 

9. Property transferred by the Lnperial Government and 

known as ordnance property. 

10. Armories, drill sheds, military clothing and munitions 

of war. 

11. Lands set apart for public purposes. 

56. All lands, mines, minerals and royalties vested in Her 
Majesty in the Provinces of Upper Canada, Lower Canada, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, for the use of 
such Provinces, shall belong to the Local Grovemment of the terri- 
tory in which the same are so situate ; subject to any trusts that 
may exist in respect to any of such lands, or to any interest of 
other persons in respect of the same. 

57. All sums due from purchasers or lessees of such lands, 
mines or minerals at the time of the union, shall also belong to the 
Local Governments. 

58. All assets connected with such portions of the public debt 
of any Province as are assumed by the Loca] Gbvemments shall 
also belong to those Grovermnents respectively. 
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59. The several Provinces shall retain all other public property 
therein, subject to the right of the Greneral Government to assume 
any lands or public property required for fortifications or the 
defence of the country. 

60. The General Government shall assume all the debts and 
liabilities of each Province. 

61. The debt of Canada, not specially assumed by Upper and 
Lower Canada respectively, shall not exceed at the time of the 
union, $62,500,000; Nova Scotia shall enter the union with a 
debt not exceeding $8,000,000, and New Brunswick with a debt 
not exceeding $7,000,000. 

62. In case Nova Scotia or New Brunswick do not incur 
liabilities beyond those for which their Governments are now 
bound, and which shall make their debts at the date of the union 
less than $8,000,000 and $7,000,000 respectively, they shall be 
entitled to interest at ^ve per cent, on the amount not so incurred, 
in like manner as is hereinafter provided for Newfoundland and 
Prince Edward Island ; the foregoing resolution being in no respect 
intended to limit the powers given to the respective Governments 
of those Provinces by Legislative authority, but only to limit 
the maximum amount of charge to be assumed by the General 
Government. Provided always that the powers so conferred by 
the respective Legislatures shall be exercised within five years 
from this date or the same shall then lapse. 

63. Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island not having in- 
curred debts equal to those of the other Provinces, shall be enti- 
tled to receive, by half-yearly payments, in advance, from the 
General Government, the interest at five per cent, on the differ- 
ence between the actual amount of their respective debts at the 
time of the union, and the average amount of indebtedness per 
head of the population of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

64. In consideration of the transfer to the General Parliament 
of the powers of taxation, an annual grant in aid of each Province 
shall be made, equal to 80 cents per head of the population, as es- 
tablished by the census of 1861, — the population of Newfound- 
land being estimated at 130,000. Such aid shall be in full 
settlement of all future demands upon the General Government 
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for local purposes, and shall be paid half-yearly in advance' to each 
Province. 

65. The position of New Brunswick being such as to entail 
large immediate charges upon her local revenues, it is agreed that 
for the period of ten years from the time when the union takes 
effect, an additional allowance of $63,000 per annum shall be 
made to that Province. But that so long as the [liability of that 
Province remains under $7,000,000, a deduction equal to the 
interest on such deficiency shall be made from the $63,000. 

66. In consideration of the surrender to the General Gk>vem- 
ment by Newfoundland of all its rights in the mines and minerals, 
and of all the ungranted and unoccupied lands'of the Crown, it is 
agreed that the sum of $150,000 shall each'^year be paid to that 
Province, by semi-annual payments. Provided that that Colony 
shall retain the right of opening, constructing and controlling 
roads and bridges through any of the said lands, subject to any 
laws which the Greneral Parliament may pass in respect of the 
same. 

67. All engagements that may, before thejunion, be entered 
into with the Imperial Government for the defence of the country, 
shall be assumed by the General Government. 

68. The General Government shall secure, without delay, the 
completion of the Intercolonial Eailway from Riviere-du-Loup, 
through New Brunswick, to Truro in Nova Scotia. 

69. The communications with the North- Western Territory, 
and the improvements required for the development of the trade 
of the great West with the seaboard, are regarded by this Confer- 
ence as subjects of the highest importance to the Federated 
Provinces, and shall be prosecuted at the earliest possible period 
that the state of the finances will permit. 

70. The sanction of the Imperial and Local Parliaments shall . 
be sought for the Union of the Provinces, on the principles adopted 
by the Conference. 

71. That Her Majesty the Queen be solicited to determine the 
rank and name of the Federated Provinces. v 

72. The proceedings of the Conference shall be authenticated 
by the signatures of the delegates, and submitted by each delega- 
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tion to its own Goveminent, and the Chairman is authorized to 
submit a copy to the Governor-General for transmission to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

It will be observed that these resolutions differ in some material 
respects from those ultimately adopted at Westminster, which 
formed the final basis of the articles of Confederation, and were 
embodied in the British Nortii America Act 1867. 

As the financial arrangements constituted the principal difficulty 
throughout the preliminary negotiations, and were afterwards in 
the Confederated Parliament frequently made the subject of much 
discussion, and of many very different constructions, it would be 
as well to preserve the statements and figures made and used at 
the Quebec Conference. They were subsequently tabulated* and 
arranged under the direction of Mr. Gult, the Finance Minister, 
and were officially published in the early part of the winter of 1865. 



* Vide Appendix A. 
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CHAPTER III. 

1 

Banquets at Quebec and Montreal — Public sentiment in Lower Canada — 
Conduct of the Press — Custom of the ancient Germans followed by the 
English — Speeches at Quebec — Reception by the Laval University — 
Reception at Montreal — Education of the public mind — Remarks of Dele- 
gates and Local Members at Montreal — A.D. 1864. 

On the 28th October, the Convention closed its sittings at 
Quebec, and adjourned to Montreal. 

We will now pause, and, looking at the current events that 
surrounded the Convention whUe at Quebec, endeavour to trace 
the formation of public opinion on the important subject under 
the consideration of its members. 

The Resolutions themselves were not made public in extenso, 
because the delegates had first to report them to their respective 
Governments ; but the purport of them was sufficiently known, 
through the instrumentality of the press, to enable a tolerably 
correct estimate to be formed of their character. The one broad 
fact, at any rate, was proclaimed — that the representatives of the 
several Provinces had agreed upon a plan for imion of all British 
North America, and that its future consolidation was to some 
degree secured. It is with the reception of this one fact by the 
public, rather than with the details of the plan, that we have at 
present to deal. 

It would be superfluous to observe, that during the sitting of the 
Convention, the well-known hospitalities of Quebec were extended 
to its members. Those graceful courtesies which in private life 
had made its society the delight of strangers, and the capital of 
old Canada the most acceptable station to Her Majesty's forces 
when serving abroad, were offered in profusion. But it is to public 
matters our attention must be turned. 

The proceedings of the Convention were watched with intense 
interest by the representatives of the press from the different 
centres of influence throughout the country ; and though, by the 
determination of the Convention to sit with closed doors, the 
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was hut little known, the I'esultB, in 
to reach the public ear. Thus day 
by day the public mind became imbued with the nature of those 
changes which were being suggested ; and though the actual tron- 
Bcript might not go abroad, yet sufficient information was obtained 
to indicate tiieir tendency and character. The conduct of the press 
was most admirable. No attempt was made to foat«r party preju- 
dice, or create local jealousies ; no effort to advance the individual 
triumph of one politician over another ; no fulsome eulogy. All 
was fair — a determination to wait until the whole jn'njet waa 
promulgated ; not to anticipate, not to prejudge from objectiona 
to any particular i>art. The fabric must stand from its general 
solidity, what was weak sustained by what was strong, or it must 
fall, from ita entire insufficiency to accomplish the end proposed. 

Tacitus, in his " Do Moribu.s Germanorum," states that it was 
the custom of that ancient people, when jrny gi'eat measure waa to 
be proposed, or any great work undertaken, to gather together in 
general assembly, when much feasting took place, and great drunk- 
enneaa prevailed, and there and then to diaeuss with the fullest 
freedom the subject matter they had met to consider, but not to 
determine upon it until the day after. Thus, he tei-sely observes, 
'■■ Deliberant dum fingere nesciunt, constituunt dum enure non 
[KiBBunt," They deliberate while they cannot feign ; they deter- 
mine when they cannot bit. 

Whether it be that this custom has descended, in some modified 
form, to our ancestors or not, we cannot exactly say ; but true it 
is, that it is the habit of the Eluglish-speaking race and their 
descendants in every jiart of the world, to inaugmute great under- 
takings with eating and diinking. If a raili-oad is to be built, a 
constitution to be framed, a lord-mayor to be swom in, a states- 
man to be complimented, a prince to be received, a charitable 
institution to be founded, a dock to be opened, an asylum to be 
built, a call for money for any great work to be made, a banquet 
must be held. An Englishman ia a queer man. Hard-fisted, 
hard-headed, hard-hearted, you may nevertheless lead him to any- 
thing — you can drive him to nothing. He has plenty of money — 
he will refuse it ; he has certain political rights — he will defy you 
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to touch tliem ; tilings are good enougb as they are — he does not 
want any change. But reason with him, show him that a thing ie 
right ; he is a gregarious animal ; convince his neighhoura with 
himself; make out your plan; prove it to be solid and sensible, 
and likoly to be productive of good; appeal to his generoaity; 
give hitn time, and he will become as enthusiastic as bofoi'e he was 
obdurate, as liberal as hefore he was close, as generous in the 
concession of rights aa before he waa reserved, and as ready to go 
heart and soul into the great change aa before he was opposed. 
Have a banquet — ^he becomes uncontrollable ; and mid the cheere 
of the wine-cup, and the flowers of speech, his heart and hand and 
purse are open. But try to take hia money from him against hia 
will, and he would not yield it, if it was to build a pathway to 
heaven ; try to trample upon a right, and no power on earth would 
make Itim concede it. 

This utilizing of a banquet is chai'acteristic of the race in evety 
part of the world, from Australia to Hudson's Bay. By its 
means the movers in any great measure of progress become the 
expouiidera of their own proposition, and the public receive 
authoritatively the outlines tlius announced. Portunately, unlike 
the ancient Germans, we have not to discuss or determine at or 
aitor the banquet The work is in some measure moulded before. 
It is only for heralding the birth we miika use of the banquet, and 
to ask the public to become sponsors for the oi^anism, whose sub- 
sequent attainment to maturity must depend upon their approval. 

Quebec tad its banquet under the auspices of the Board of 
Trade ; ite citizens gathered together to do honor to the occasion 
a day or two before the Convention adjourned, and there, amid 
fruit and flowera, mid the drapery of friendly flags, mid the stntins 
of martial music, and the cheers of excited men, the proposed 
Federation of British North America was first authoritatively 
announced by the representativee of the several Provinces to their 
people. 

It is not proposed to give in full the Bpeeehea made on this and 
similar occasions, or in any of the parliamentary debates or public 
demonstrations throughout the three succeeding years immediately 
preceding Confederation. Selecting the leading points, condensing 
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without weakening the infoimatioii conveyed, and avoiding, as 
far as possible, the reiteration by different speakers of the same 
idea, will afford, it ia believed, a correct estimate of the gradual 
process by which a change in the constitutional govemmeat of 
the Provinces was brought about — a change for whicli the public 
mind was prepared, and to which its tendencies were directed. 

On this occasion Mr, Joseph, the President of the Board of 
Trade, who presided over the hospitable board, in giving the 
toast of the evening, " Our Guesta, the Delegates from the Mari- 
time Provinces," declared : 

" That while the merchants of Quebec did not think they 
were called upon to express an opinion on the question of 
confederation itself, they all heartily desired some change in 
their then position. They desired a thorough commercial union. 
They desired that the uneqiial and hostile taritfs of the several 
ProvinccB nhould disappear. They wanted one tariff instead of 
five. TLoy wanted a commercial union under the flag of Eng- 
lawl, strengthened still, further by the iron ties of the Intarcolo- 
nial Railway. They had long been in tJie habit of calling the 
Maritime Provinces sister colonies ; but notwithstanding this 
appellation, they were atrangera to each other, aa was shown by 
the diversity of tariffi ; but they hoped a new era was about 
dawning upon them." 

The Hon. Dr. Tupper, the Provincial Secretary of Nova Scotia, 
on behalf of that Province remarked : 

" That assembled as the delegates were in an endeavour to devise, 
under tlie authority and with the sanction of the Crown of Great 
Britain, a better system for their country, they were obliged to 
observe that confidence as to their proceedings which was so ma- 
terial to the STiccoss of the undertaking. It would be very embar- 
rassing if the ofiinioiia of the Conference were sent broadcaat 
throughout the country, and made a bone of contention before 
they were matui-ed. They believed that the time had come when 
it was desirable to choose a sounder and more judicious system for 
the British North American Provinces.." He briefly referred to 
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a few of the advantages likely to accrue from a union with the Mari- 
time Provinces. " It was true," he observed, " that the Canadians 
possessed a boundless country and a large population.; but with 
all their territory, population and resources, the Maritime Pro- 
vinces could offer them something necessary in forming a great 
nation. They would bring with them fifty or sixty thousand 
square miles of country, and an additional population of eight 
hundred thousand souls ; and it was needless to say that an addi- 
tion of eight himdred thousand consumers of the growing manu- 
factures of Canada was no small item. They did not require to 
unite with Canada for the purpose of taking anything from it, or 
of drawing upon its wealth or its resources. It was needless to 
say what Canada owed to the St. Lawrence, that great natural 
highway between the productive regions of the "West and the 
ocean ; but great as it undoubtedly was, it was imperfect, inas- 
much as it was closed to navigation for five months of the year. 
The remedy for this state of things was the construction of the 
Intercolonial Railway. This work would provide a highway to 
the ocean over British territory, giving not political greatness alone, 
but commercial greatness likewise. The question under consider- 
ation was, however, ia great and important question in all its bear- 
ings. It was so great that the voice of faction was hushed. 
Throughout the whole of British North America the feeling pre- 
vailed that the magnitude of this question demanded that all 
partizanship should cease while the matter was beiog discussed." 

The Hon. Mr. Tilley, the Provincial Secretary of New Bruns- 
wick, replied for that Province with equal frankness, and remark 
ing upon the cordial feeling, observed : 

" The delegates from the Lower Provinces were not seeking this 
union. They had assembled at Charlottetown in order to see 
whether they could not extend their own family relations, and 
then Canada intervened, and the consideration of the larger ques- 
tion was the result. He considered it right to make this remark, 
inasmuch as it had been asserted that the Maritime Provinces, 
weak and impoverished, were endeavouring to attach themselves 
to Canada, in order to reap the benefits arising from such a union. 
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This was not the case. He was in a position to state that, for the 
year 1864, after paying the interest on all their debts, and after 
providing liberally for roads, bridges and other public works, they 
would have a surplus of half a million." * ♦ ♦ Next alluding 
to the Intercolonial Eailway project, he said, " their feeling on this 
subject was : * We wont have this union unless you give us the 
railway.* It was utterly impossible we could have either a politi- 
cal or commercial union without it." 

In replying to the toast of " The Commercial Prosperity of 
British North America," which had been given by Mr. James Bell 
Forsyth, one of the most prominent and respected merchants of 
Quebec, accompanied with the fervent wish that ** we would have 
not only a railroad, but a uniform tariff, and not only a uniform 
tariff, but such a union, whether federal or legislative, as would 
give us unity of sentiment and community of interest," Mr. Gralt, 
then Finance Minister of Canada, said : 

" With regard to the question of commercial prosperity arising 
out of this subject, he might remark, that in commerce we should 
never be contented with the minor advantages if we could get the 
major. What depressed the commercial energies of this country ? 
Because we had hitherto been confined to two markets — English 
and the United States. Now a union with the Lower Provinces 
would not only give the benefit of their local markets, but would 
also open up to us the benefit of their foreign trade — a trade 
which, in one or two instances, Canada had once possessed, but 
lost. We had in our own Province a certain amount of the 
maritime element ; but not so much as we should have after a 
union with the sister Provinces. In these circumstances it was 
gratifying that those points in which they might be deficient 
would be amply supplied by the other Provinces. They were 
trying to encourage manufacturing in Canada. A supply of coal 
was a most important element of success in this respect, and Nova 
Scotia possessed that element. The great resources of the Mari- 
time Provinces had been amply shown, and it had been abundantly 
proved that they came not as seeking assistance, but in a broad 
and national spirit. He was glad their speeches would go forth 
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to the public, and that it -would be seen that the Provinces came 
together with a liberal and patriotic desire for mutual advance- 
ment, and to perpetuate and preserve British institutions in a truly 
British spirit." 

Sir Etienne Tach^, the venerable Chairman of the Convention, 
in replying to " Her Majesty's Ministers," remarked : 

" The existing administration in Canada had been formed for the 
express purpose of carrying out the important measure for which 
the delegates from the other Provinces were then assembled at 
Quebec — the Confederation of the British American Provinces. 
The union of British America had been recommended by Lord 
Durham, and though not then adopted, yet that portion of his 
report which had been adopted, namely, the union of Upper and 
Lower Canada, had doubled our population and trebled our 
resources in twenty years." 

With equal frankness, Hon. Mr. Carter, from Newfoundland; 
and the Hon. and gallant Colonel Gray, the Premier of Prince 
Edward Island, and Chairman of the Charlottetown Convention, 
replied for their respective Provinces. 

But it was not solely at public dinners and on festive occasions 
that the public approbation of the proposed change in the position 
and constitution of the Provinces was manifested. The literary 
institutions were equally earnest in their cordial expressions of 
concurrence. Among others, the Laval University, renowned in 
the old city of Quebec for the number of distinguished scholars 
and able men it had already supplied to Canada, arranged a public 
reception at the University, and presented the Delegates from the 
Maritime Provinces with an address which is well worthy of being 
remembered. The venerable Bishop of Tloa, the administrator of 
the diocese of Quebec, the Rector, Deans, Professors and officers 
of the institution, with the pupils from the Quebec Seminary, 
assembled in their hall, and gave to the occasion the solemnity 
which their presence among their fellow citizens always commanded. 
The Rector then read the following address : 
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Honorable Gentlemen, — ^There are in the lives of nations, as 
in those of individuals, moments of solemn import, on which their 
destiny hangs. 

The British Colonies of North America are now in one of those 
critical periods, the influence of which may even surpass our 
prevision. 

History will hand down to posterity the names of those whom 
the confidence of their fellow-citizens has entrusted with this great 
mission of examining the basis of our political constitution, and 
of proposing fundamental modifications. 

It is not the part of a literary and scientific institution to ex- 
press an opinion on the all-important questions of the day ; yet it 
icannot remain indifierent to debates which concern our common 
country, understanding as it does how well worthy of the best 
wishes of all are the eminent personages on whose shoulders weighs 
so heavy a responsibility. 

Moreover, the prosperity of an institution such as this is too 
closely connected with the future of the country not to partake in 
the anxiety with which, from the sources to the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence, five millions of British subjects await the result of your 
important labors. 

The students of the Quebec Seminary and those of Laval Uni- 
versity, whom you see here united, also share in our emotion ; in 
after years some of them may, in their turn, be called on to guide 
the ship of the state, and to continue the construction, the foun- 
dations of which it is your mission to lay. 

Whatever may be the issue of your deliberations, pemit us to 
assure you, honorable gentlemen, in the name of all our pupils 
and alumni, that your visit will be long borne in mind by them. 
Nor will it be without result, for, while engaged in tlie task of 
developing their intelligence, they will be animated by the gi*ateful 
remembrance of the honor conferred on their ahna mater by the 
presence of the most eminent and most influential men of this 
immense territory. 

Hon. Dr. Tapper, on behalf of himself and associate delegates, 
read the following reply : 
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To the Very Rev, E. A. TaschereaUy D.CL., Rector of the University 

of Laval. 

Very Reverend Sir, — ^We beg to express our grateful estimate 
of the very flattering terms in which we have been addressed by 
you on behalf of the Faculties and Alumni of this distinguished 
University, and of the Professors and Students of the Quebec 
Seminary. 

Engaged as we are in the important duty of endeavouring, in 
conjunction with the Government of Canada, so to improve the 
political institutions of the British American Provinces as to pro- 
mote the common interests of all, we are much gratified to learn 
that our high mission is duly appreciated at a great seat of learning 
from which the public sentiment of the country must be largely 
influenced. 

The Students of the Quebec Seminary, as also the Faculties and 
Alumni of Laval University, may rest assured that our best efforts 
will be exerted to find a wise solution of the great question which 
has been submitted to our deliberations ; but in any event, we will 
not soon forget the distinguished mark of respect which you have 
been pleased to offer us on the present occasion. 

(Signed) 

Charles Tupper, W. A. Henry, J. McCully, R. B. Dickey, 
A. G. Archibald, Nova Scotia, 

S. L. Tilley, W. H. Steeves, J. M. Johnston, E. B. 
Chandler, J. H. Gray, Chas. Fisher, New Brunswick. 

F. B. T. Carter, J. Ambrose Shea, Newfoundland. 

J. H. Gray, E. Palmer, W. H. Pope, A. A. McDonald* 
George Coles, T. Heath Haviland, Edward Whelan, 
Prince Edward Island. 

Thus, in every way in which public opinion could be judged 
of in Quebec, the movement in favour of Union was cordially 
approved of. 

But the enthusiasm was not less warm as the Convention moved 
its deliberations westward. On the 28th October the sittings were 
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adjourned to Montreal. The press was to a great degree united in 
its approbation of the contemplated measure. The citizens of 
Montreal were not less generous in their public demonstrations 
and hospitalities, than had been the citizens of Quebec. Public 
receptions and municipal coiirteaies were extended on eveiy side. 
A magnificent banquet waa given at the 8t, Lawrence Hall. The 
Ministers of State, the Commander of the Forces (Sir Fenwick 
Williftms), the Governor of Nova Scotia (Sir R. 0. McDonnell), 
the Major, prominent merchants and leading citizens of all shades 
of politics attended. 

"When in the Maritime Provinces, the members of the Canadian 
Government, at the request of the delegates of those Provinces, 
liad availed themselves of similar occasions to explain to the people 
of those Provinces the reasons and advantages which appeared to 
them to render the Union desirable for the Maritime Provinces. 
On the occasion of the public demonstrations in Canada, they, in 
return, called upon the delegates from the Maritime Provinces to 
point out to their people the reasons which would render the 
Union desirable for Canada; and thua, as it were, we have au 
outline of that education of the public mind on tliis subject which, 
eomnienced with a definite aim at the Prince Edward Island 
Convention, was followed up until it terminated in the successful 
accomplishment of Confederation a few years after. 

But there is yet another reason why the observations made on 
these occasions should be recorded. Public men ought to be aa 
much bound by their public declarations, openly made, on the 
public affairs of their country, as private individuals are by theirs 
in the afiaLra of private life. All confidence in negotiations, all 
combinations of states or communities for their common good, 
would be utterly woi-thlesa, if those who are vested with power to 
act, and do act, can repudiate compacts solemnly made and publicly 
announced, because some unexpected circumstance may make what 
they hiive done temporarily detrimental to their personal advantage. 
Public morality and pubHc faith ought to be exacted even more 
scrupulously than private morality or private faith. A violation 
of the latter may be injurious to the individual, but a. violation of 
the former reflects dishonor upon the country, and lowers the 
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standard of those who have been chosen by the people to fill places 
of trust and honor, in reliance on their integrity. 

On returmng to their respective Provinces, and finding that the 
measure was not there as popular as they expected, some of the 
delegates immediately repudiated their acts and words at the Con- 
vention, and joined in resisting the Union, to the consideration of 
which, as members of the Government of their Province, they had 
acceded, and as members of the Quebec Convention had agreed to. 
Thus the original plan of Confederation to this day remains 
incomplete. The Island of Prince Edward, which, from its pecu- 
liar position with reference to the Fisheries would have been, and 
will yet be, an important acquisition to the Confederation, remains 
isolated ; and Newfoundland, notwithstanding the earnest efibrts * 
of both Mr. Carter and Mr. Shea, who most ably represented that 
Island at the Convention, has not yet, by the action of its people 
or Legislature, expressed its assent. 

On the occasion of the banquet at the St. Lawrence Hall, in 
reply to the toast of his health. Sir R. G. McDonnell, Governor of 
Nova Scotia, after some preliminary observations, said : 

" The moment was a very critical one in the history of the Pro- 
vinces ; and suggestions, however patriotically made, ought not to 
be all at once accepted without due consideration. The whole 
future history, both of Canada and the Maritime Provinces, would 
no doubt be materially afiected, for the better or for the worse, by 
the decision which the community at large and the difierent Legis- 
latures might make on these proposals. He trusted it would not 
be thought necessary to build up such a Union on a mass of 
guarantees and mutual suspicions. K you are to become a nation," 
he said, " you must' lay its foundations in mutual confidence. On 
the other hand, if you once begin with the system of guarantees 
against one another, where is it to end 1 The end in view, with 
mutual confidence one towards another, might just as easily be 
attained by simple as by complicated means." 

To the toast of " The Delegates from the Maritime Provinces," 
the Hon. Adams G. Archibald, M.P., from Colchester, replied on 
behalf of Nova Scotia. He said : 
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" From the little acquaintance he had with Canadian gentlemen, 
he found that there existed a very limited idea of the Lower Pro- 
vinces, of their resources, and of the character and habits of the 
people. He was not surprised at this. The business relations of 
Canada connected it with the United States and the old world, 
and its communications carried it beyond the Lower Provinces. 
The people of Canada saw nothing of the Lower Provinces, and 
had little knowledge of their resources or position ; little know- 
ledge, in fact, of that which the Lower Provinces desired Canada 
should know. The Delegates came here with a view to disseminate 
such information and state such facts as would shew that Lower 
Provinces would cheerfully assist in the construction of a nation. 
If the Lower Provinces could not equal Canada in grandeur and 
magnificence, they far exceeded her in the number and variety of 
their resources. He would not assume to speak of the resources 
of all the Lower Provinces, but take as an instance his own Pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia, which was hardly known. The people of 
Canada imagine that they possess the finest agricultural soil on 
the continent, but he could take any Canadian who wished it to 
Nova Scotia, to some of the fertile valleys of the west, and point 
out land equal to the best in the western peninsula. But though 
the agricultural interest in Nova Scotia was an important one, it 
did not predominate. A large portion of the people were engaged 
in the fisheries, and drew from their inexhaustible stores immense 
quantities of that which added to the richness and value of the 
country. And this pursuit trained up a large body of hardy men, 
who, if we become one nation, would be ready in the hour of dan- 
ger to bear the flag of England. But Nova Scotia was exten- 
sively engaged in manufactures and in the export of lumber. In 
that interest which was mixed up with the lumber interest, name- 
ly, shipping, he believed that, man for man, the people of Nova 
Scotia had a larger tonnage than any country in the world. It 
was a fact, that for every man, woman and child in Nova Scotia 
there was about a ton of shipping. On the entire coast of Nova 
Scotia there were inexhaustible mines of that which influenced the 
industry of the world — coal. No change of circumstances or poli- 
tical relations could ever prevent the people of Nova Scotia from 
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having that materia! wluch all the Atlantic States of the neigh- 
houi-ing country must have, and which they could get from no other 
place. Since 1858, when they were opened to free mining, twenty- 
five lafge coal mines had been openet^ and it could be easily seen 
that with such resources the future of that country did not depend 
on its relations to any other country. As the Delegates from 
Canada travelled over the country what did they findl That 
there were in one harbour no fewer than 80 square rigged veaaels, 
representing a capacity of 16,000 tons, employed to convey coals 
to the Amencans on the Atlantic border. This was a scene re- 
peated in many harbours ; nevertheless, with all this supplying 
power, the Province was unable t-o supply the demand for coal. 
The time had arrived when we were about to assume the position 
of a great nation, and such being the case, we should not shrink 
fix)m its responsibilities. The people of the Lower Provinces en- 
tertain a maguifioont idea of the grandeur which awaits us alL 
A united nation, wo shall become a great country ; and the timo 
is not far distant when a colossal power, growing up on the conti- 
nent, shall stand with one foot on the Faciiic anil the other on the 
Atlantic, and shall present to the world, even on this side of the 
Atlantic, the proof that monarchial institutions o 
tent with civil and religious liberty, and the fullest n 
material advancement." 

Hon. Lieut.-Col. Gray, M.P. for St. John, New Brunswick, 
responded on behalf of that Province. He observed ; 

" That while it was unquertionabiy the duty of statesmen to 
consider the bearing any question of importance might have upon 
the material interests of the people, it was equally their duty to 
remember there were occasions when kindred emotions and senti- 
ments rose superior to the cold calculations of interest, and pointed 
the way to honor and to patriotism. That was such an occasion. 
The presence of that vast assemblage was the public recognition of 
the fact that a question was then before the people of the greatest 
importance, momentotis in its character, and pregnant with in- 
fluence upon the future destinies of the country. The public men 
of the Maritime Provinces had for ycara looked to a union with 
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Canada. Year after year they had turned their attention to the 
construction of the Intercolonial Eailway, as tending towards that 
object. Their legislatures had passed bills, had granted subsidies ; 
arrangements had been made with Canada : yet year after year, 
from causes which it would be difficult to explain, the object had 
eluded their grasp, and it was only when it appeared beyond at- 
taimnent that the Parliaments of the Maritime Provinces had 
directed certain of their leading men to assemble at Charlotte- ^ 
town in Prince Edward Island, to consider how best a union 
coidd be effected among themselves, since one with Canada seemed 
unattainable. When assembled for that purpose the Ministry 
from Canada came down and proposed that, instead of remaining 
divided, they should come together, and lay the foundations of an 
empire to perpetuate on this continent the principles of British 
constitutional liberty. The proposition was received with un- 
qualified satisfaction. The Maritime Provinces were worthy of 
their regard. The amount of capital, the resources they would 
bring into the Union, their exhaustless mines, their broad coal 
fields, their deep sea fisheries, their hardy and enterprising popu- 
lation, would form no inconsiderable elements in the foundation 
of a great nation. The revenue of the four Maritime Provinces 
for the year 1863 by the official returns amounted to $2,340,000, 
but so far as had yet been ascertained for the year 1864, there had 
been an increase of 20 per cent., bringing the amount to nearly 
$3,000,000, (three millions), an increase which, judging from the 
past financial history of those Provinces, might fairly be counted 
upon as still progressive. The imports and exports of the four 
Provinces from the same returns for the year 1863, amounted to 
$44,200,000. He believed those of Canada had amounted to 
between $80,000,000 and $90,000,000. Thus it would be seen 
the trade of the Maritime Provinces was nearly the half of that 
of Canada. The population of the Maritime Provinces, as shewn 
by the census of 1857 and 1861, (they were not taken in each of 
the Provinces in the same year), was 804,000 ; but allowing for 
the natural inci-ease since those periods, might now be safely put 
down at 900,000. With reference to the shipping of the Mari- 
time Provinces, he said "the registered tonnage by the returns 
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of 1863 amounted to 645,530 tons, which at $40 per ton, a not 
unreasonable valuation, represented an available transferable pro- 
perty of 827,821,200, in one article alone ; and as an evidence of 
the soundness of the financial position of those four Province, 
during the then year, 1864, after paying all debts and liabilities, 
they would have a clear surplus of between $450,000 and $500,000, 
to be applied to the future exigencies of the several Provii^ces as 
their respective legislatures might determine, each disposing, of 
course, of its own surplus. While, however, the revenue and 
position of Canada could not but be appreciated, he must observe 
that for six months in the year they were without the power of 
access to one mile of sea coast, except through the temtory of 
their neighbours, They held their trade at the beck of a nation 
that might be their foe — a position, apart from all other consider- 
ations, inconsistent with the dignity of any country which desired 
to take its proper position in the world. The Maritime Provinces 
proposed to add their marine to that of Canada. British North 
America would then become the fourth maritime power in the 
world, England, France and the United States alone haviug a 
marine superior. Canada alone could not claim that position, nor 
could the Maritime Pro-vinces. Isolated, their position was insig- 
nificant ; but united, there was no country — save England from 
whom they claimed their birth, save the United States whose 
power was derived from the same parent soiuce, save France from 
whom many of those present had sprung — could take i-ank before 
them. In Canada were combined the talents and characteristics 
of the most industrious and energetic, as well as of the most cul- 
tivated and spirituel races in the world. Written on the pages of 
the history of this country were records of heroic deeds. From 
the Plains of Abraham * the ascendiug spirits of. Montcalm and 
Wolfe, united in their death, left them the heritage of a common 
country and a glorious name. Many men believed that a commer- 
cial union, a Zolverein, might accomplish the object sought to be 
obtained ; but in the opinion of practical men of integrity and 
experience, this could not be done. For the past ten or fifteen 
years the Provinces had been separately carrying on great public 
works, for which the public credit had been pledged, and it was 
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the duty of each Province, as it was indeed a point of honor, to 
maintain its credit intact. While this was the case, it might be- 
come the interest of one Province to impose duties on articles that 
clashed with the interests of the other Provinces. Trade would 
be governed by no great or permanent principles. The tariff 
would fluctuate with local expediency, and be varying and uncer- 
tain. Therefore, in the absence of any general arrangement, by 
which the individual liability of each Province could be removed, 
and the general credit afterwards effectually maintained, it was 
plain that a commercial union of the kind referred to was impos- 
sible. It would fade away before the necessities of the occasion. 
Turning to the subject of national defence, he asked them to 
bear in mind how little each man contributed towards the defence 
of his country. He asked them to turn to Europe, to Russia, to 
France, to England, to the United States, and say upon what spot 
they could place a finger where the people contributed so little 
towards the defence of their homes as did the people of British 
North America. They would be unworthy of their heritage and 
race if they did not take cognizance of the fact, and when the 
mother country declared that the time had come for them to act 
for themselves, they did not show that they were prepared to do 
so. Without violating any rule of secrecy, he might state that 
the Maritime Provinces had gone hand in hand with the repre- 
sentatives of Canada, and were prepared to place all their re- 
sources, all their wealth, all their power, in one general fund for 
the maintenance of the liberty and honor of all. If they approved 
of this union of their common interests, their first step would be 
to sanction, by the expression of their strong and earnest opinion, 
the construction of the Intercolonial Railway, that work which 
was alone required to bring them together, which would give them 
in the depth of their long winters free access to the sea, and would 
make the people of the Maritime Provinces and of Canada, now 
strangers to each other, brothers in identity of interests as well as 
of race. The question of the union of the Provinces was one of deep 
importance. And," continued the honorable gentleman, " I now 
call upon you, Canadians, by your own name, here in the presence 
of your own hills, which rose to their majestic height ere yet your 
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race began, — horo in the presence of your own 9t. Lawrence, hal- 
lowed by the memory of Cartier, and spanned by one of the 
noblest triumplis of modern skill, — hy the memory of the past, by 
the spirit of the present, by the hopes of the future, — I call upon 
you to rally round a proposition which will tend to peqietuate the 
glory of your name, and promote the prosperity and happiness of 
your people." 

Hon. John Ambrose Shea, of Newfoundland, on rising to return 
thanks on behalf of the colony which he represented, was greeted 
with hearty cheers. He said : 

"In considering a union of the Provinces, it became necessary 
to take into account the position of the proposed Confederation 
with regard to safety and defoncs. In this view, the position of 
the Island of Newfoundland became one of marked signiticance. 
Were this colony in the hands of a hostile power in war tim.e, the 
trade of Canada would be heiinetically sealed, as if pei-petual 
winter prevailed. Newfoundland had a coaat of twelve hundred 
miles, with some of the finest Imrbours in the world, in which 
ahips might repose in security. The main stay of Newfonndland, 
the main element of its wealth was, however, its fisheries, in which 
wore employed 30,000 men, able, hardy, industrious, fit sailors for 
anything in which daring and energy were required. In the ai-ticle 
of fish it had commercial relations with almost every maritime 
nation in Europe, with Brazil and the United States. With the 
Colonies of British North America, however, its relations were 
very limited. The imports of NewfoundlaJid were from five to 
six millions annually ; the exports were six or seven millions per 
annum. The exports almost invariably exceeded the importB. 
Three hundred and fifty vessels were employed in seal fishing, 
manned by about fourteen thousand men, the very best and most 
active portion of the community. The revenue of Newfoundland 
was higher than that of any of the British North American 
Provinces, man for man of the population, because it imported 
almost everything it required. With a population of 130,000, 
It had a revenue of ?500,000 to $550,000. The debt, he was 
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Iiappy to say, ■was not very large, compared with the other colo- 
nies, being about ^900,000. Eepresented by public buildings of 
various descriptions, the Province had ample tangible value for all 
the money it had expended ; while such was the credit in which 
its Bocuritiea were held, that the Government had no difficulty, 
even at the present moment, when the rate of interest in England 
was unusually high, in raising money at ij per cent. There were 
about twelve hundred vessels entering and clearing annunUy, going 
to all countries. With regard to the financial position of the Island, 
he might say that perhaps it was sounder than that of any of the 
Colonies or States of America, in spite of the unusual vicissitudes 
of trade. He had said that the imports amounted to between five 
and sis millions. Now, of this they received from $1,500,000 to 
81,750,000 in value from the United States, chiefly in flour, butter, 
and other articles of that description. A very small proportion 
of imports came from Canfl:da. Whyl Was it because the United 
States ofiered superior commercial advantages 1 This was not the 
case ; they could generally pui-chaae on better terms in Canada 
than iu the United States, It would no doubt bo said that political 
arrangements could have no effect, could exercise no control over 
matters of this kind. That doctrine, however, had its limits, 
which were in some cases very remarkable. But let them look at 
the Intercolonial Eaili-oad as an illustration. That road would be 
productive of the most important commercial advantages to the 
people of those Provinces ; and yet, every one knew, that might 
have remained for yeara without any progress towards completion, 
had it not now become a political necesaity. How did Newfound- 
land stand towards Canada at the present moment 1 Its people 
had to go to the United States to do business, for they had to pass 
by way of Halifax and Boston to re.aoh Montreal. It took nearly 
& month to cany letters between Canada and Newfoundland and 
back, and the rate of postage was double what it was between the 
Colonies and Great Britain. I£ arraogements had been made 
designed for the purpose of preventing commercial intercourse, 
they could not have been made more efiective than these. Give 
Newfoundland tho means of entering into trade relations, and 
trade would soon spring up. A close connection with the mother 
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comitry was what lie believed all the Colonies desired ; aiid speak- 
ing for his own Province of Newfoundland, he would say he hoped 
the day was far distant when she would have forced upon her any 
other allegiance than that she now rejoiced to acknowledge." 

Hon. Edward Whelan, M.P., of Prince Edward Island, in 
speaking on behalf of that Island, said : 

" The Confederation, if perfected, would give all the Colonies a 
national and indivisible character ; and commercial and pecuniary 
motives, if no other of a sterner natvu^e prevailed, should certainly 
teach them to unite. There should be no hostile or restrictive 
tariffs between the several Provinces, no dissimilar postal regula- 
tions, no dissimilarity in currency and exchange. Our commerce, 
so much of which now flows into other channels, where we get 
little thanks for it, would diffuse its enriching streams amongst 
ourselves, and nothing could possibly prevent us from becoming a 
great and powerful confederacy. It would be the duty of public 
men in each and every Province, whose representatives were then 
in Canada, to educate the public mind up to the adoption of their 
views. The task might be a tedious, difficult and protracted one ; 
but no great measure was ever yet accomplished, or worth much, 
unless surrounded with difficulties. Deferring reverently to the 
public opinion of his own Province, he would cheerfully go amongst 
its people, and, explaining it as well as he could, would ask them 
to support a measure which he believed would enhance their pros- 
perity. Few and comparatively poor as the population of the 
Island of Prince Edward may be now, its fertile fields and valleys 
are capable of supporting a population at least three times greater 
than it is at present. It was once designated the garden of the 
St. Lawrence, and it was a valuable fishing station for Canada 
during the occupation .of the French under Montcalm. It still 
possesses all the qualities of a garden, and its rivers and bays still 
abound with fish. He desired that those great resources should 
become as well known now and in the future as they were in 
by-gone days; and regarding the advantages which modem 
improvements and institutions afforded as auxiliaries to the 
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natural resources of his Colony, lie was satisfied that she could not 
fail to become very prosperous and happy under the proposed 
Confederation." 

Hon. T. Heath Haviland, a delegate from Prince Edward Island 
also, followed in a short and effective speech, expressing his con- 
viction of the benefits that would accrue to his own Island as well 
as to the other Provinces from the contemplated union. 

Hon. George E. Cartier, M.P., Attorney-Greneral East, having 
been called upon, rose amidst great cheering, and said : 

**The question which, we may say, brings us together this 
evening, is of great moment. Every one knows that throughout 
the British North American Provinces at this time, people are 
discussing the question whether it is possible for those Provinces 
to form a strong government under a system of administration 
which will allow all the general interests of the Provinces con- 
cerned to be dealt with by a general government, and will leave 
all purely local matters to a local government. This is the question 
which is agitating all the American Provinces. I know that it may 
be expected from me, perhaps on account of what has fallen from 
some of the speakers, to disclose the proposals of the Conference 
at this entertainment ; but that cannot be the case. The proceed- 
ings of those who have taken part in these deliberations are confi- 
dential ; they must first be made known to our Governments, and 
they have to be made known to the Imperial Government. Every 
one must understand the delicacy of the trust reposed in us. 
With regard to this question of Confederation, and with regard to 
my political alliance with Mr. Brown, I must say that he has kept 
faithfully to his work. I must repeat to you what I stated while 
in the Lower Provinces, that while we possessed the personal and 
territorial elements which go to constitute a nation, we were want- 
ing in the maritime element. During six months of the year we 
had to knock at the door of our neighbour in order to carry on 
our trade. This cannot be tolerated. This Confederation must be 
be carried out. I know that every citizen of Montreal will under- 
stand that at this critical time we should look to Nova Scotia, to 
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New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island for the elements want- 
ing in Canada to make a great nation. I do not mean a nation 
distinct from the mother country. I wish that all the powers 
granted by the mother country to the Colonies should be combined, 
m order to make, as far as we can, one great nation. I am confi- 
dent — ^and I have stated it on many occasions — ^that the union of 
Upper and Lower Canada has achieved wonders for the two Pro- 
vmces. -The prosperity to which we have risen under the union 
of the Provinces, encourages a still larger union. In treating of 
the question of race, with regard to this great Confederation, 
looking to England you will find three distiuct nationalities. 
Each of these has contributed to the glory of England. Who 
would like to take from England the glory conferred on her by 
any one of the three nationalities — by the son of Erin or the Scot 1 
I think the glory of England might not have been equal to what 
it is, if the three nationalities had not been united. "Was it sur- 
prising that some should try to find difficulties in the way of the 
formation of a union, because there happened to be difierent races 
and religions 1 I have already spoken of the elements which are 
necessary to constitute a nation. Every one knows that England 
is great ; she has achieved a great deal more than any nation whose 
history we know. The Romans could not keep their colonies, 
because they were wanting in one of the elements which England 
possesses — the commercial element. "Without detracting from the 
power of England, I think, when we come to analyse it, we will 
find that it will not be so great without taking into account her 
commercial power. As soon as a colony is conquered by the 
bravery of her soldiers and seamen, the work is taken up by her 
merchants, who cause the colony to prosper to such an extent that 
it is the interest of England to bring her army and fleet to protect 
it. The prosperity of the two sections of Canada illustrates this 
fact. With our prosperity we are enriching the American States, 
whereas we ought to be enriching our own States ; we ought to be 
enriching such harbours as St. John and Halifax. And then, with 
regard to Newfoundland, as had been stated by Hon. Mr. Shea, 
she stands at the bottom of the St. Lawrence, and is the key to 
foreign trade. When we are politically connected with Newfound- 
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land, this will afibrd an opeoiug that we cannot yet appreciate. 
There will be no direct taxation, if the Govenunent be wise and 
pnident." 

The houonible gentleman roferred with great force to the advan- 
tages to be derived from iiuioii in case of huatile attacks upon the 
country from abroad, aad concluded his observations amid great 

The Hon. Thos. D'Aicy McCiee, M.P., was loudly called for, and 
rose amidst great cheeiing. Hiia reception was a, perfect ovation, 
and proved how deeply seatfid was the feeling in hia favor among 
the citiiiena of Montreal. The waving of handkerchiefs almost 
constituted a canopy above the heads of the guests, and it was not 
nntil after long protracted cheering he could be heard. Subsequent 
events have cast a melancholy interest around his name, and it is 
gratifying to recall that proof of the esteem in which a statesman 
was held, whose power for disturbance at the time was incalculable, 
but whose efforts were devoted to conciliation, and whose life was 
ultimately sacrificed for hia country. He said : 

" It was necessary that those engaged in the work should have 
with them, and he trusted they would have with them, the public 
opinion and the countenance of the people of Montreal, and of 
the people of Canada." He then proceeded to touch upon what 
the Dei^ates might tell their conatituents upon theii' return home. 
" They might say that we desired the Confedemtion for the saka 
of self-defence, common advancement, coming into union well 
dowered. They might say that Canada desired this union, 
th.ough at present the public mind was not fully alive to the ad- 
vantages to be derived &om it ; that if she goes into it ehe goes 
into it for no small or selfish purposes ; that the people of Canada 
are year by year becoming more liberal and enlightened iu their 
views ; that we did not speak of cutting each other's throats for 
the love of God : they could say that in Canada religious bigotiy 
was at a discount. He could point them to the place where that 
bigot withei-ed upon his stock; that where he was held iu honor 
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not amongst us bigotry of classes or bigotry of race ; or the belief 
that no good could come out of Nazareth, or any religion but then- 
own. That the day of these small things had passed away in 
Canada ; that we respected one another's opinions, and had shown 
ourselves fit to be freemen by allowing every class, every sect and 
every creed to manage their own affairs, so long as they did not 
trouble the peace and happiness of the community. He thought 
they might say all this in regard to Canada." 

Hon. Mr. Gait berug loudly called upon to speak, rose and 
observed : 

" He hoped that the discussion of this public question would 
induce gentlemen to look at it in all its bearings, and that they 
would find that what was good for Canada would be good for the 
Lower Provinces, and for all sections of the British dominions. 
K our institutions have borne any finit at all, they have borne the 
fruit of harmony. He believed we were united in one common 
movement for the benefit of Upper and Lower Canada. He be- 
lieved the union would be productive of good to both Canada and 
the Maritime Provinces. If we want an open port, we coidd find 
it in St. John or Halifax. He was not disclosing any secret when 
he said this, that so far as the protection of the interests of the 
people of Upper and Lower Canada was concerned, there was no 
secret to be kept ; the arrangements were made in a way to do 
honor to his friend, Mr. Cartier. It was not a light thing for 
people to trust their prosperity and happruess in the future to 
others. But he was sure that a very prudent effort had been 
made to try and bring about a state of things that would rescue 
them from the troubles that threatened." 

Thus closed the demonstrations in the Province of Lower Canada. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Public sentiment in Upper Canada (now Ontario) — Selection of Ottawa as the 
seat of Government — Description — Reasons for — Propriety of — Ultimate 
future and requisites for^ as the Capital of the Dominion — American legis- 
lation and action on the selection of Washington — Banquet at Ottawa — 
Observations of speakers — Banquet at Toronto^— Ditto — Explanations of 
details by Hon. Geo. Brown — Rude awakening of the Maritime Delegates 
on their return to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick — A. D. 1864. 

On the 31st October the members of the Convention, having 
formally closed their sittings at Montreal, and concurred in the 
report to be made to their respective governments, proceeded by 
invitation to visit the important cities of the Province of Ontario, 
at that time, though its separate political organization had been 
merged by the act of union of 1841, still bearing its old name of 
Upper Canada. Except from the somewhat general approval of 
the press of that Province — ^general because the details of the pro- 
posed Confederation were yet unknown — ^there had been no cer- 
tain test of the manner in which the proposition would be there 
received. Holding -the position o£ greatest power among the 
Provinces, greatest in wealth and population, foremost in enter- 
prise and progress, restless in political development, and the home 
of that great liberal party which, commencing with the demand 
for responsible government, had concentrated its energies on the 
absolute assertion of representation by population, to such a de- 
gree that the powers of the combined parties who wielded the 
administration of the government of Upper and Lower Canada 
had been paralysed, and the material and political advance of the 
country stayed, it was a matter of deep anxiety to know how, 
when speaking for themselves, in their public demonstrations, in 
their masses when brought together, when crowds speak unfetter- 
ed by the restraints of party or personal considerations — that 
great lower voice which, like the rumbling that precedes the 
earthquake, tells after all of the great power of the people, and of 
their determination, — how, under such circumstances, the ener- 
getic people of that Province would receive the proposition. 
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It must not be supposed for oue moment that the epeakere at 
the festivals hitherto or hereafter referred to, were the ni'omulga- 
tors of aew ideas, or the sole poseesBora of the knowledge then put 
forth. The public mind throughout the whole country was im- 
pressed with the necessity of some change, ^od a change in the 
direction of the character proposed. The speakers merely had the 
effect of concentrating the public attention, of fusing the public 
power and the pubEc energy into molten action. We liava often 
seei^ scattered throughout a field the materinla of a. gi-eat confla* 
gration, or still more in the workshops of science the rude and 
fragmentary elements of gi-eat strength lying here and there inert 
and powerless, suddenly, by the application of the torch or the 
power of the forge, bursting into flame or i-unning into molten 
masses reaistleM in their course. Such was the state of the public 
mind, and such the conaoquencea of its power when wakened into 
movement, and Ontario on this occasion shewed her strength. 
The agi-ioultural districts, the great grain producing division of 
Canada, was not leas loud or less generous in its approval tlian the 
more commercial division of its rival, the Province of Quebec. 
From Montreal to Ottawa, from Ottawa to Toronto, from Toi-onto 
to Hamilton, all along the line there seemed to be but one ex- 
pression of opinion, welcome to the representatives and assent to 
the proposition. It woidd be impossible, as it is unnecessary, to 
give in detail all that was done or all that was said. Adhering 
as much as jjoaaible to the plan adopted with reference to Quebec 
and Montreal, it is proposed to limit obaerration to a synopaia of 
the remarks made at Ottawa and Toronto. 

A magnificent repast had been prepai-ed by temporary arrange- 
ment in some of the rooms of the parliamentary buildingn, then in 
courae of constraetion at Ottawa, by Messrs. Jones and Haycock, 
the contractors. 

" At Ottawa," — it Is as well to pause for a moment. 

To most of the delegates who were there assembled, particularly 
those from the Maritime Provinces, the place was entirely unknown, 
or if known beyond the mere discussion regarding its selection, was 
known only as a shanty town, where lumberers resorted and faction 
tights wej-e wont sometimes to take place. Its name had been 
made familiar by the poet's verse, and " Row, brothers, row, the 
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stream runs fast," with its gentle melody, had given it an ideal 
existence — but its political value was a myth. What were its 
claims for the future position it was to hold? Why was old 
Quebec, with its historic name — why growing Montreal — why 
Kingston — ^why Toronto — why were those cities to be ignored 1 

The selection of Ottawa, nevertheless, as the seat of government 
for the proposed Confederation was the exercise of a sound dis- 
cretion. At first extremely unpopular, the place was declared to 
be in the wilderness, and fit only for the habitation of the Indian 
and the bear. The American's graphic instructions to find it were 
quoted with evident relish : " Start from the north pole ; strike a 
bead for Lake Ontario ; and the first spot where the glacier ceases 
and vegetation begins — that's Ottawa." But it had been wisely 
chosen. In old Canada, after the union of Upper and Lower 
Canada in 1841, the seat of Government under Lord Sydenham 
had been at Kingston ; in 1849, under Lord Elgin, at Montreal ; 
but after the public disturbances and burning of the parliamentary 
buildings in that year in that city, it assumed a migratory charac- 
ter, and with the erratic course of a comet revolved from Quebec 
to Toronto, and from Toronto back to Quebec, every four years. 
The jealousies o£ the two Provinces would permit it to rest in 
neither. In the legislature of the union for many years the dis- 
advantages of such a course were pointed out, but the claims of 
rival cities, under the system of popular representation, are not so 
easily disposed of. At length a compromise was effected, and the 
selection was left to Her Majesty the Queen. The far-seeing judg- 
ment of Sir Edmund Head, the then Govemor-Greneral, receives 
credit for the choice. 

Attracted greatly by the beauty of its suiTOunding scenery, he 
at the same time saw its commanding position both for a seat of 
government and of a great manufacturing town. Shortly after 
the American war in 1814, the British Government, availing 
themselves of its strategic advantages, to avoid the rapids of the 
St. Lawrence and the dangers of a hostile frontier, had commenced 
and constructed a canal which, breaking through the cliffs and fol- 
lowing the course of the Rideau River, afforded a safe communi- 
cation through the interior of the country for munitions of war 
8 
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from Montreal to Kingston. In later years, aa t 

of war passed away, and the great advance in militjiry science 

neutralized its svippoaed value, the government ceased to attach 

to it the importance it formerly possessed, and handed it over to 

Canada. 

Situated on the banka of the Grand River, with the falls of the 
Chaudiere above, and the falls of the Kideau like a, curtain below, 
the umiBpiiing little village at the time rejoiced in the name of 
Bytown, BO called from. Colonel Bye, the commanding officer of 
the Eoyal Engineers who built the canal. 

The river formed the diriding line between the two Provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada, which were thus within piatol-Bhot 
of each other. The name of Ottawa was given to the proposed 
capital ; and after a ministerial orifiis or two, brought about by 
unavailing efforts to reverse the decision, the location was finally 
adojited, and the public buildings commenced. In 1860, on the 
PiincB of Wales' visit to the country, the comer-Btone was Md 
with imposing ceremonies. I^rge expenditures were incurred ; 
and notwithstan^g local grumblingB ajid strong expresaiona of 
disapprobation occasioually ft-om prominent politiciiins, the question 
was considered as definitely settled, and agitation ceased. From 
that time its advance became steady and sure. At the Convention 
it was proix>3ed and carried that it should be the future capital of 
the Confedemtion, and the inhabitants of the Dominion will have 
no rensou to i-egrct the decision. Few cities possess greater local 
advantages. Watered in fi'out by the Grand River, on the right 
bv the Rideau, and intersected by the canal, it possesses, for 
sanitary arrangementa and sewerage, the very greatest facilities. 
Originally well plsmied and laid out by Colonel Bye, who foresaw 
its future destiny as a large town, its broad parallel streets, and 
resei-ves for public puiposes, afford accommodation and security. 
Built on. a lofty table-laud, eighty or a hundred feet above the 
river, with bold escarpments in fi-ont, the eye is arrested on every 
side by scenes of unequalled beauty. The Gatineau Hills,* tlie 

'Sir CbulcaLyell Bra tlimt It h 340,000.000 or yeaniluH Ills liubsenkoonuuiiurth; 
ud lieCore Umt pEriod, fur ludiiilnltii ogi-B, tlic Eixdob Ouudieiul* lud lived ud dinl ii^ 
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first amid the primeval upheayings of the great, Laurentian raage, 
which, far back in the countless ages of chaos, began the formation 
of our Bolid globe, botind the horizon, to the north, and the spread- 
ing plains toward the south afford scope for unlimited expansion. 
But its importance lies not simply in its attractive appearance. 
It is the centre of a rich agricultural district, and ita great vrater 
powers on the Chaudipro and Eideau have given it "the largest 
manufacturing eatablishments in lumber at present on the North 
American continent. This latter circumstance ia due, in a great 
measure, to the energy and entei-prize of American citizens, who, 
aeeing its immense natural advantages, and knowing the unlimited 
ext«nt of its forests beyond, -and the water tribiitaries of those 
partially unexjtlored regions, made it their home. 

Twenty years ago, its capabilities were not utilized. An Ameri- 
can miliman looked at the Chaudiei'e, His was not a tourist's 
dream ; it was the practical gaze of a man of business. To use 
his own expression, he "thought the river might be put in har- 
ness." The river was put in harness ; and now the spot, which at 
that time was simply known as a scene of beauty, is crowded with 
mills and machine shops, and, including both sides of the Falls, 
affords unceasing emplojraient to twenty thousand people, daily 
creating imtold weaJth, and, with ita schools and churches, spread- 
ing the comforts of life aroiuad. Ita position with reference to the 
entire Dominion, as extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific^ 
an achievement brought about far more rapidly than at the time 
of the Convention was conceived — is admirable. On the line 
along which the Canadian Pacific Railway must run, it will 
command equal facilities for a,ccesa to Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces on the one side, and the "Western Territories and British 
Columbia on the other. Nature seems to have formed an interior 
valley for communieation on the noithem and eastern aide of the 
Ottawa, from Quebec to the Falls of the Chaudiere, and thence 
along the valley of the Ottawa to the shores of Lake Superior, 
and on towards the nort^h-west. If propei'ly managed, the vast 
trade of this productive country must gravitate towards the capital 
of the Dominion as its natural and cheapest outlet. Thus, both 
politically and commercially, the selection was judicious. 
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But nevertlielesa, viewed from the stand-point of 1871, it is 
apparent that at the time of the Convention one miatake occurred ; 
no pi-ovision was made for creating a federal district for the capital, 
and withdrawing it from the exclusive control of the local le^la- 
ture of one of the Provinces. That which was destined to be the 
capital of the Confederation might fairly rest its claim for Eizpport 
upon the people of the Dominion. Its order, well-being, sanitary 
arrangementa, police regulations, adornments and improvements 
are essential to the comfort and security not only of the i-epreaen- 
tatives who attend Parliament, but of all those who are compelled 
to resort to it aa the capital of the conntry in the discharge of the 
variouB duties attendant upon the administration of public affairs. 
Ite reputation should be national, not provincial. It belongs no 
more to Ontario than it does to New Brunswick, Hova Scotia, 
Quebec, or any of the Provinces constituting the Confederation. 
The expenses incident to its civic control must necessarily be far 
greater than would devolve upon it if merely an ordinary munici- 
pality. It is no answer to say that the increased value in property 
is Buffioient consideration for the inci'eased burden (rat upon the 
inhabitants. That does not meet the question. They may not 
choose to accept the responsibility ; and the Dominion Parliament, 
under confederation, has no power to legislate upon the matter- 
The legislation for the capital in all civil matters is entirely under 
the control of one Province, differing in its laws from the others- 
The employes and officials of the Dominion Government, i-esiding 
at Ottawa, numbering almost two thousand men, in eveiy respect 
competent as voters, and, under other circumstances, capable of 
enjoying and exercising their franchise, are wisely intei-dicted, by 
the policy of the Government of the Dominion, from interfering 
in the local Pravincial politics, of taking part in the elet-tions for 
the Provincial Legislatui-o. Yet they ai* subject to the taxation 
imposed upon them by that Legislature ; and blufl' old HaiTy the 
Eighth never unfrocked a bishop with more satisfaction than the 
Onbirio n>gislature, for local purposes, taxes a body of men whom 
they do not pay, and who are debarred from exercising any influ- 
ence upon the selection of their body. 

The experience of the United Htatca had pointed out the course 
to be pursued. In thou' original constitution, no permanent or 
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national capital had been determined on by legislative enactment. 
An insult to the Congress, when sitting at Philadelphia, in June, 
1783, by a band of mutinous soldiers demanding arrears of pay, 
brought up the subject for debate. After four years* discussion, 
by the constitution adopted in convention in 1787, and carried 
into effect in 1789, it was decided that the Congress should have 
power (sec. 8, art. 17) **to exercise exclusive jurisdiction, in all 
cases whatsoever, over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) 
as may, by cession of particular States and the acceptance of Con- 
gress, become the seat of Grovemment of the United States," and 
to make all laws necessary and proper for that purpose. 

In due course of time, by the action of the States of Maryland 
and Virginia, a selection was made upon the banks of the Potomac : 
"Washington was declared the capital of the Republic, and Congress 
undertook to make liberal expenditures in the furtherance of such 
improvements and adornments as would be becoming the capital of 
a great nation. 

By an act passed February 27th, 1801, (up to wliicli time the 
congress had met at Philadelphia, pending the preparations neces- 
sary for the removal, and for the accommodation of the public 
departments and business at Washington,) provisions had been 
made for the establishment of the proper tribunals, the creation of 
the necessary authorities, the maintenance of existing laws until 
superseded by other legislation, and the general exercise of those 
territorial duties which are essential to the good order and govern- 
ment of a district. Other legislation has since taken place in 
accordance with the exigencies of the times, and the federal dis- 
trict has been controlled and regulated by the national congress 
alone, until within the last few years, when a territorial govern- 
ment was arranged for it. The people of the United States are 
well satisfied. Their capital is the national capital of their coun- 
try, and not the municipality of a section. 

The President thus alludes to this subject in his message of the 
4th December, 1871 : " Under the provisions of the act of Con- 
gress, (approved February 21st, 1871,) a territorial government 
was organized in the District of Columbia. Its results have thus 
far ftdly realized the expectations of its advocates. Under the 
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direction of the temtorial officer, a ayatam of unprovement has been 
inaugurated, by meana of which Washington is rapidly becoming 
a city worthy of the nation's tapital, the citizens of the District 
having voluntarily taxed themaelvea to a large amount for the pur- 
pose of contributing to the adornment of the seat of government." 

Thus we see that the character of a national capital, the security 
of those who attend it, the elimination of sectional and provincial 
interests in its government, the preservation of the national public 
property, the protection of the public interests, and the mainte- 
nance of the national reputation in its statua, ai'e too important 
to be left to local councils, howevej good they may be. 

Aniericana have their capital, Canadians Imve no capital for 
their country. They borrow a municipality from Ontario, and 
whether they come from the Provinces of the Atlantic or the 
Pacific, whether from Quebec or Manitoba, their representatives 
in the Dominion Parliament have no power to legislate on any 
matter touching the propei-ty or civil rights of the so-called capital 
of the Dominion, however great the wrong to be redressed or the 
evil to be remedied. This should not be. 

The City of Ottawa, with a certain area around it, should 
be created a Federal District ; the laws for its future govern- 
ment {not interfering with private rights, or the city's present 
municipal privileges without adequate consideration), should be 
passed by the Dominion Parliament, and eairied Out by officers 
responsiljle to the Dominion Government, and through it to the 
people of the whole Dominion ; or by a territorial arrangement, 
as in the District of Columbia, the legisUtures of Ontario and 
Quebec ceding such portion of teri'itory on both sides of the river 
as would make the District thoroughly improvincia], and stipu- 
lating such terms in the cession us would preserve cidsting rights 
and intei-ests. 

But to return to the banquet. After the usunJ courtesies and 
toasts had been attended to, Hon. W. A. Henry, Attorney-General 
of Nova Scotia, on behalf of that Province, said : 

"The people of Nova Scotia entertained no selfish views when 
thoy proposed to enter into a confederation with the other colonies. 
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They knew that their poaitiou commanded many Bdvantages not 
equally aiijoyeJ by the rest. They felt that their principal port, 
Halifax:, was one of commanding importance. Situated aa it ia 
upon the most easterly peniuaiila of Briti.'ih North America, and 
of pai'amount importance to he retained by England while ony 
portion of the West Indies I'emaina connected with the British 
empire, it would be the last spot of territory oii thia continent to 
be yielded up by the parent state, and would always receive, even 
more than the other ooloniea, the protection of the home govern- 
ment. The time, however, may come, and may not be far distant, 
when, fi'om great political changes, from which we cannot expect 
to l>e always exempt, the protection of the parent state may be 
withdraAwn ; and if we wait until that unfortunate event arrives, 
it may be too late to form as.sociationa for our local defence. We 
were favored by an invitation from the Canadian Groveinment to 
meet in conference at Quebec, to consider how far a general con- 
federation was practicable. The invitation was accepted by all the 
colonies, and the delegates were chosen, not exclusively from the 
several governments, but were selected from the ranks of parties 
representing all classes and interests in the aevarul communities, 
in order that all party prejudices and sectional feelings might be 
laid aside in the contemplation of an object of such vast importance. 
Difficulties of a grave chai-acter had to bo surmoimted. First, 
each individual forming part of the delegation entertained his own 
views upon, eveiy one of the inlinite number of important questions 
to be solved ; and, drawn as they were from different classes of 
opposing politicians in the several Provinces, with the influence of 
party relationis upon them, £ind the interest of each Province 
clashing to a certain extent with those of the others, it required 
the greatest exercise of moderation, and frequent modification. 
of personal, poi-ty and local views and interests, to arrive at any- 
thing like a successful issue. None but those who took pail; in 
the conference, or had deeply weighed the importance of the con- 
siderations involved, could have any idea of the difficult task of 
reconciling antagonistic views and interests, and nothing but the 
absorbing feeling of the importance of their mission and its results 
could have produced anything like a satisfactory conclusion. In 
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contemplation of this great object, the people of every section must 
be prepared to yield a portion of their feelings and interests to the 
common stock, and in the contemplation as well as in the working 
out of the union this sentiment must not be forgotten." 

Hon. John M. Johnson, Attorney-General of New Brunswick, 
observed : 

"At the Conference all agreed to set aside their own peculiar 
opinions for the common good, and the advantages of union were 
so great that all minor differences on political matters should be 
sunk and forgotten. This was the way he hoped the people would 
meet the question : either declare against it like men, if they 
believed the union to be without advantage, or, if they believed it 
would prove beneficial, to lay aside all questions o£ mere party, 
in order to secure it." 

Hon. George Coles, on behalf of Prince Edward Island, said : 

" He stood there in a different position from the gentlemen from 
the other Provinces, who had just addressed them, both of whom 
were members of their respective governments, while he happened 
to be one of the opposition. They were aware that the opposi- 
tions of all the Provinces had entered into the delegation to 
assist in carrying out the views of their respective governments. 
Generally, when an opposition joined in carrying out the views of 
government, they were looked upon with suspicion by their consti- 
tuents ; but the present case was one which stood entirely by itself, 
and he claimed that in going for federation the government of 
Prince Edward Island were carrying out his views— views which 
he had entertained for many years. In former times he had found 
many opposed to his sentiments on this question. Mr. Coles went 
on to speak of the advantages of Prince Edward Island as a 
delightful summer residence, and of its various resources, particu- 
larly the inexhaustible treasury it had in the fisheries of its waters. 
Hundreds of thousands of pounds worth of fish were taken from 
their waters by the American fishermen. He trusted that soon 
Canada would take that fish for the consumption of her inhabi- 
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tants, and send her fishermen to catch them. He said that 
although there was no man more disappointed than himself with 
respect to some parts of the constitution, yet, by mutual conces- 
sion, they had araved at a result which they could all agree in 
supporting and submitting to the people, for he held that it must 
be submitted to the people. They could not force it on the people > 
they must endeavour to show them that it was for their benefit, 
and thus induce them to accept it." 

Hon. ^. T. Gait, Finance Minister of Canada, then spoke sub- 
stantially as follows : 

**I believe we are making a move in the right direction, in 
confederation ; and if we gave more strength to the monarchical 
element on this continent, it was because we thought that through 
this form of government we could more efiectually add to the 
peace and happiness of our people. Those who could recfill twenty 
years could remember the position in which Lower Canada then 
stood. They could recall the advantages which arose from the 
union of these Provinces. It could be seen that in that short 
period (twenty years) this country had grown to a position in 
importance such as never could have been hoped for as long as she 
remained in a disunited state. It was because we felt that dis- 
united, Canada was weak, united, she became stronger. We now 
ask the other Provinces to join us in the race of improvement 
and progress, and in extending through the whole of the British 
dominions in North America the advantages we now derive from 
union, that which gives us essential power, which enables us 
to control various matters and maintain our strength. With 
regard to the question of the commercial prosperity of these Colo- 
nies, there could be no doubt whatever that the union of these 
Provinces would tend to promote our prosperity. We had seen 
the effects of union in regard to matters of free trade in the United 
States. He knew perfectly well that if one thing more than 
another had tended to promote the prosperity of that great country, 
it had been the free trade that had existed between its various 
parts. He desired to bring about that same free trade in our 
own Colonies." 
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Aftei' leaving Ottawa, at Kingston, at Cobourg, at Belleville, 
similar corilial greetings wei'e extended. On the arrival at To- 
ronto at night the city seemed one blaze of light, and repre- 
sentatives of the Corporation of Toronto and the Burrounding 
municipalities tendered their hopitalities. On the following day 
the liteiury institutions of Toronto, not less courteous than the 
institutions of Quebec, gave to the measure their fullest saoction. 
The Upper Camtda College under Profesaor Cockbum, and the 
TJmveraity under the Kev. Dr. McCaul, vied with each other in 
the expression of their hopes that " by this confederation the 
British North American colonies would be bound together for 
mutual advancement, prosperity and slrength" 

At a magnificent banquet given at the Music Hall in Toronto, 
the Hon. Geo. Brown, aa President of the Council, first gave to 
the public the full details of the contemplated constitution, and 
in a clear and lucid manner explained his reasons for their adop- 
tion. He was preceded, however, as was usual on the occasion o£ 
the festivities in Canada, by the membera from the Maritime 
Provincea. In answer to the toafit of " The Delegates," Hon. Mr. 
McOuIly responded for Nova Scotia. He said : 

" They had framed a constitution for this great confederation. 
He trusted in all hopefulneaa that it would meet their approbation. 
It had been the work of men of some experience. Their discus- 
sions had been charaeteriaed by the most friendly intercoiu'se. If, 
after so weighing and considering it, thoy had anything to say 
against it, let it bo in a spirit of modeiution. He asked tiiat with 
the more confidence because, a member of the opposition of Nova 
Scotia,, invited to take his share in this task, he had been content 
that party feeling and party action should, for the moment, be 
hushed and stilled in presence of so great a (jueation. He asked 
of the membeiB of the governments of all the Provinces, if they 
desired that tliis enterprise should be successful, that there be no 
attempt to make out of it any local political capital. Nothing, in 
hia opinion, could be more fatal to the measure. But let me say," 
aaid he, " that if there is one thing connected with this grand 
scheme of confederation which ought more than another to bo 
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kept in the minds of the public men of all these Provinces it is 
this : that it shall not financially weigh too heavily on the people. 
In Nova Scotia, whence he came, they had an ad valorem tariff of 
ten per cent., and one of the greatest difficulties they would have 
to contend with in that Province in inducing their people to come 
into the confederation, would be to reconcile them to the raising 
of that tariff to any very large extent, unless it were for the public 
defence of the country, or some great public improvement, advan- 
tage or necessity." 

Hon. Charles Fisher, M.P., from Fredericton, one of the New 
Brunswick Delegates, spoke ably on behalf of that Province. 
Speaking of the unanimity of action throughout the country, he 
observed : 

" Men of every party, of every denomination — ^men from every 
section of the country, cognizant of their different ideas in politics 
and theology, met together resolved to lay their differences as an 
offering upon the altar of their country. No event had occurred 
in modem times equal to this. New Brunswick expended annually 
£30,000 a year for schools, £35,000 a year for roads, and small as 
their Province was, they then had at that moment 15,000 miles 
of roads, 7,500 of which might be traversed in a carriage and four. 
They had besides 200 miles of railway, equal to anything of the 
kind on the continent. Did they know why the intercommunica- 
tion between these Provinces had hitherto been so limited 1 It 
did not arise from poverty of soil, or from local and political 
causes. Until 1845 the country between New Brunswick and 
Canada was locked up. And then what was done 1 Why, a large 
tract of land was taken away from New Brunswick and Canada, 
and handed over to the United States. Did they think, if this 
confederation had then been formed, that the interests of New 
Brunswick would have been sacrificed to the cotton spinners and 
the tobacco dealers? The result of the differences which took 
place was ihat this part of the country long remained a wilderness, 
and a large portion of it, equal to the State of New Hampshire, 
with a large settlement of French Canadians, was handed over to the 
United States. They had built roads through New Brunswick, but 
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if they were to have complete intercommiinication the Intercolo- 
nial Railway must be built, and he hoped its necessity was 
recognized as fully in Western Canada as it was in New Bruns- 
wick. He had almost hoped against hope for its construction, 
but he had ever felt that that was an advantage to New Brunswick 
which must be supplied. When built the district between the two 
Provinces, now almost uninhabited, would speedily be filled up, 
and the two countries connected. He had been an advocate of 
the railway ever since it was proposed. He had always argued 
for it as a link in the great chain of railways which would yet 
connect Halifax with Vancouver Island. He had read with great 
interest the descriptions of that country, especially those given by 
the scientific men sent out by Canada to explore it, and he had 
always argued that communication with that country was a com- 
mercial necessity to the west. They enquired would such a road 
pay? Had the Grand Trunk Railway paid? Ask the rapid 
improvement of Canada if it had not paid? Ask the hundred 
thousand people of Montreal the result of that great instrument 
of progress. Ask the increase given to the value of land and to 
the products of the west. Ask all these, and let their testimony 
to the great benefit derived be the reply. When the resources of 
the interior were brought into action, what would be required to 
carry these products to the ocean? Would not a railway be 
needed? But, after all, possessing as they did such complete 
elements for the formation of a great nation, what would they be 
without a free government? The members of the Convention 
had met together for the purpore of framing a government adapted 
to these colonies, and they had endeavoured to do it upon the 
principles of the British monarchy. They had kept in view the 
great original of the parent state, but they had so constructed the 
constitution as to preserve intact the rights of each separate Pro- 
vince. They had left to the local bodies of the confederation 
local matters, and when they found any condition of things which 
it was necessary to preserve, they had provided that these should 
be untouched forever. They had endeavoured to build up a strong 
central power, which should have control of matters of common 
interest. As in the confederation local questions would be left to 
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the local legislatures, lie had high hopes that in the general legis- 
lature the smaller politics would be forgotten, and that a desire 
for national honor would arise, mthout which national greatness 
could never be attained." 

Hon. Mr. Carter, of Newfoundland, said : 

" Newfoundland was a commercial place, and was not very 
celebrated for its agricultural capabilities. The reason of this was 
that the attention of the people had been chiefly taken up by the 
prosecution of the fisheries, which had been most valuable to the 
people along the coast, furnishing inexhaustible mines of wealth, 
from which, from time to time, immensely large fortunes had been 
drawn. Speaking of the Provinces, he said: we have mutual 
wants, and may be of great benefit the one to the other. You 
want the maritime element, and we are able to give it to you. 
You may by and by require seamen to man your navy, and where 
wiU you be able to get them more readily than in Newfoundland ? 
A more hardy and enterprising people than that colony contains 
are not to be found. From their earliest days they have been 
* rocked in the cradle of the deep.' The area of this country, so 
little known in Canada, is over forty thousand square miles. He 
hoped sincerely if this confederation was formed, that it would 
tend to do away with petty party spirit and prejudices, and that 
acerbity of feeling which at one time was characteristic of us ; for 
we generally find that the intensity of the acerbity is proportion- 
ate to the narrowness of oui* limits. And, said he, do we not 
find here, as everywhere else, a combination of men who, like our- 
selves, are of different shades of politics, but who have united 
together to promote the same reform 1 Have you not the ablest 
men from both sides of the house represented in the administra- 
tion, combining together to carry out this noble object ? " 

Hon. Edward Palmer, Attomey-Genei'al of Prince Edward 
Island, on behalf of that colony said : 

" As to the proposed union. Your friends came down, and we 
listened to them, and we resolved since then that there should be 
a union. In the first place, we resolved that the union should be, 
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as for as the circiunBtancea of the country would permit, in accord- 
ance with the British constitution. The Provinces were nnani- 
moua in this. We then resolved that each of the colonies should 
preserve its peculiar privileges and institutions, and that there 
should be no higher power to interfere with them. We next 
^reed that as fiir as possible the debts of the colonies should be 
dealt with fiiirly and equally, and that the tarifis should be equal 
throughout. We next agreed that as regarded the outside world 
we should, between and amongst ourselves, enjoy free trade. I 
confess that in my Province there was at fii-st no little anxiety 
with regard to this proposition, because we stand at present as 
happy and contented a people as any of the British Provinces. 
Yet I hesitate not to say that from all that has been witnessed by 
the del^;ates representing that Island, they will not hesitate to 
recommend to theii- people the great union which I hope soon to 
see accomplished. It is not the great hospitality alone that we 
have met with since we entered Tvithin your borders^it is not the 
kindness whicli we have received individually or collectively from 
the people of this Province — that caiisea us to desire to come into 
this union ; your excellent institutions of all kinds, and your pi-o- 
gress in everything that goes to make up a great country, impel 
us to such a desirable consummation — to form part of the great 
empire or colony, or whatever you choose to call it, which is to 
be constructed out of these provinces of Biitish America, sharing 
the glories of the mother coimtry, which we all desire to see per- 
petuated and increased." 



Hon. Geo. Brow 



n thee 



of his observattous, remai'ked : 



" It was an old saying, that England loves not coalitions ; and 
lie was sure if the atlage was true of England, it was doubly true 
of Canada. Except under the pressure of a most grave and urgent 
necessity, the combining of-public men of opposite political senti- 
ments to form a government under the British parliamentary 
system, is very strongly to be deprecated. But if ever there was 
a coalition that had a sufficient object to justify its formation, he 
thought it was the administration which he represented that day. 
It was formed for a special puipose, for a great public end ; it was 
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ibJBct and end wua fully (md 
if intrigue or desire 



formed in the light of day ; its whole o 
openly proclaimed to the world, and n 
for personal aggi-andisement could with jiiatice be laid at the door 
of any party to the compact. The Government was formed upon 
the express understanding that the constitutional difficulties of 
Canada should ha met immediately ; that a meaaure for that pur- 
pose should be submitted to Parliament at its first session.; and 
that in the meantime they should strive with all their enei^es to 
ascertain whether or not a just and eatisfactory arrangement for 
- the union of all the Eritisli !North American Provinces could be 
effected, so that they might present it at the next Hession of Parlia- 
ment in lieu of the lesser scheme. A conference of repmsentativoa 
from the sevei-al Provinces had, as they knew, aasembled at Quebec, 
on the invitation of the Governor- General, to consider this subject. 
For sixteen days they wei-e earnestly engaged in considering all the 
details of the scheme ; and though, of course, it was impossible 
that snch a body of men could be without diffei-ences of opinion, 
looking at matters as thoy did from different points of view, and 
with different interests to protect ; still it was highly questionable 
whether any body of thirty-three gentlemen, even if composed of 
men of the same country and the same party, could have sat 
together for so long a period, discussing matters of such grave 
importance, with more entire harmony and more thorough good- 
will and res]«ct than prevailed throughoiit the whole of their 
deliberations. The various detaila of the confederation scheme 
were brought up for consideration by the Conference in the form of 
resolutions. Those resolutions were separately discussed, amended, 
and adopted ; and as finally adopted by the unanimous coTisent of 
the whole Conference, they now stand on record. As the only 
practicable scheme, and as, in his opinion, the test, they adopted 
the plan of constituting a genera! administration and general legis- 
lature, to which should be committed nnattera common to all the 
Provinces, and local governments and legislatures for the several 
flections, to which should be committed raattera peculiai' to their 
several localities. By committing all purely local matters to local 
control, they secured the peace and pennanenoe of the new con- 
federation much more effectually than could possibly have been 
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hoped for from a legislative union. It was unnecessary to say that 
the Governor-General of the united Provinces was to be appointed, 
as heretofore, by the Crown. The duration of Parliament would 
be limited to five years, and of course it would be composed of two 
branches — a Legislative Council^ appointed by the government of 
the day on the principle of equality of the sections, and a House 
of Commons, in which we are to obtain that so long desired, so long 
earnestly contended for reform. Representation by Population. 
In his opinion, an appointed Upper House and an elected Lower 
House would be much more in harmony with the spirit of the 
, British parliamentary system than two elected bodies. The Upper 
Chamber was to consist of seventy-six members, distributed as 
follows : 

Upper Canada 24 

Lower Canada ' 24 

Nova Scotia 10 

New Brunswick 10 

Newfoundland 4 

Prince Edward Island 4 

Total 76 

The House of Commons was to be constituted on the basis of 
representation by population. It was to be composed, at first, of 
one himdred and ninety-four members, distributed as follows : 

Upper Canada .' 82 

Lower Canada 65 

Nova Scotia 19 

New Brunswick 15 

Newfoundland 8 

Prince Edward Island 6 

Total 194 

After each decennial census the sectional representation was to be 
readjusted according to population, and for this purpose Lower 
Canada was always to have 65 members, and the other sections 
were to receive the exact number of members to which they would 
be severally entitled in the same ratio of representation to popu- 
lation as Lower Canada will enjoy by having 65 members. Thus 
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the representation would be strictly based on population, the 
disparity of population between the several sections would be 
accurately provided for every ten years, but the number of 
members in the House would not be much increased. The general 
government was to have control over all questions of trade and 
commerce ; all questions of currency, finance and coinage ; all 
questions of navigation and shipping, and the fisheries ; all 
questions of defence and militia ; all matters connected with the 
postal service, and all questions affecting the criminal law. To 
it would belong the imposition of customs and excise duties, and 
all other modes of taxation ; the construction of great public 
works of common benefit to all the Provinces ; and the incorpora- 
tion of telegraph, steamship, and railway companies. It would 
also have control of banks and savings banks, bills of exchange 
and promissory notes, interest and legal tenders, bankruptcy and 
insolvency, copyright and patents of invention, naturalization and 
aliens, marriage and divorce, immigration and quarantine, weights 
and measures, Indians and Indian lands, the census, and generally 
all matters of a general character not specially assigned to the 
local governments. These were the duties proposed to be assigned 
to the general government. As to the constitution and powers 
of the local governments. It was proposed that each Province 
should be presided over by a Lieutenant-Governor, who would be 
advised by the heads of the various public departments. As to 
the constitution of the local legislatures, there was so much 
difference of opinion on the subject, some of the Provinces desir- 
ing to retain their present institutions, while we in Canada must 
necessarily establish new ones, that we thought it the wisest plan 
to leave the constitution of the local legislatures to the existing 
parliaments of the different sections. The powers and duties of 
the local governments have been clearly defined by the Conference. 
They are to have the power of imposing direct taxation ; the sale 
and management of the public lands in their respective sections ; 
the maintenance and management of prisons, hospitals, asylums, 
and charitable institutions ; the construction of local works ; the 
promotion of agriculture ; and the imposition of shop, saloon, 
tavern and auction licenses. The control of all the national 
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schools and school property is to be vested in the local govern- 
ments ; and they are to have authority over municipal corpora- 
tions and all municipal matters. They are also to have power to 
make laws in all matters affecting property and civil rights, and 
for the administration of justice. And generally, while on the 
one hand, all matters of a general character and common to all 
the Provinces are to be committed to the general government ; so> 
on the other hand, all matters of a local character will be com- 
mitted to the local governments. The separate powers to be 
exercised by each will be clearly defined in the Constitution Act 
to be passed by the British Parliament, so that there will be no 
danger of the two bodies coming into collision. There was one 
point to which he was desirous of calling particular attention, 
namely, to the fact that in framing their constitution they had 
carefully avoided what had proved a great evil in the United 
States, and that is the acknowledgment of an inherent sovereign 
power in the separate States, causing a collision of authority 
between the general and state governments, which, in times of 
trial, had been found to interfere gravely with the efficient admi- 
nistration of public affairs. In the government to be formed 
under this new constitution while we have committed to the local 
governments all that necessarily and properly belongs to the 
localities, we have reserved for the general government all those 
powers which will enable the legislative and administrative pro-^ 
ceedings of the central authority to be carried out with a firm 
hand. With this view we have provided that the whole of the 
judges throughout the confederation, those of the county courts 
as well as of the superior courts, are to be appointed and paid by 
the general government. We have also provided that the general 
parliament may constitute a general appeal court, to which an 
appeal will lie from the decisions of all the provincial courts. 
We have likewise provided that the general government shall be 
specially charged with the performance of all obligations of the 
Provinces, as part of the British empire, to foreign countries. 
The Lieutenant-Governors of the different sections are to be ap- 
pointed by the general government, and the power of disallowing 
all bills passed by the local legislatures is to be vested in the 
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Governor-General in council. In this way we will have a com- 
plete chain of authority, extending down from Her Majesty the 
Queen to the basis of our political fabric. The Queen will appoint 
the Governor-General ; the Governor-General in council will 
appoint the Lieutenant-Governors ; and the Lieutenant-Governors 
will be advised by heads of departments responsible to the people. 
Thus we will have the general government working in harmony 
with the local executives, and in hearty accord with popular sen- 
timent as expressed through the people*s representatives. All the 
debts and assets of the different Provinces were to be assumed by 
the general government. A confederation of five states was about 
to be formed, and it was to the credit of the whole that not one of 
them had ever been unable to meet its obligations to the day ; and 
still further, that the finances of all were now in such a satisfactory 
condition that every one of them had a large surplus of revenue 
over expenditure for the current year. He desired to call atten- 
tion to the fact, that the delegates had unanimously resolved that 
the united Provinces of British America should be placed at the 
earliest moment in a thorough state of defence. We have agreed, 
said he, to build the Intercolonial Railway. I have not been 
in favor of that scheme 'p&r se, situated as we have been. But 
I have been quite willing to admit — and I repeat it heartily 
to-day — ^that without the Intercolonial Railway there could be no 
union of these Provinces ; and after a careful consideration of the 
question in all its bearings, and after counting the full cost, I am 
prepared to advocate the building of that road, in order to accom- 
plish the great objects we have in view in the scheme of confede- 
ration. In agreeing to build the Intercolonial Railway, it should 
also be stated that due regard was had to the interests of the west. 
With the unanimous consent of the members of the Conference, 
we have resolved on the extension of our canal system. While we 
have sought confederation with Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Newfoundland, and Prince Edward Island, we have not been 
neglectful of the Far West ; but we have made it a condition of 
union that the great North-west may come into the federation on 
equitable tenjis at any time it pleases, and that British Columbia 
and Vancouver Island may also be incorporated with us. We 
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have likewise made it a condition that so soon as the state of the 
finances will permit, communication is to be opened up from 
Western Canada to the North-west territory. On the whole," 
said the honorable gentleman, " when we look at the probable 
results of this union, I tlunk there is no man from one end of the 
Provinces to the other who ought not to give it his most hearty 
approbation. He would repeat what had been so well said by Mr. 
McCully : all danger was not past. They had still to meet the 
legislatures of the different Provinces, and it required the greatest 
harmony of action to obtain a favorable result. Therefore I would 
say with my honorable friend, Mr. McCully, if there is one thing 
more than another necessary at this moment, it is that we should 
banish our party discords ; that we should forget for the moment 
that we were at one time arrayed against each other j and what- 
ever we may do after union is accomplished, let us forget until it 
is obtained our feuds and differences, in securing to the country 
the great boon which this Confederation promises to bring about." 

A few days after, on the occasion of the public reception at 
St. Catharines, the Hon. Mr. Pope, of Prince Edward Island, 
responded on behalf of that Province, and in strong language 
declared his endorsation of the views already expressed by his 
colleagues, Hon. Messrs. Palmer, Coles, Haviland and Whelan, 
from that Island. 

Thus closed the demonstrations in Ontario. A rude awakening, 
however, awaited those gentlemen from the Maritime Provinces 
who, thus far floating on smooth seas and amid fairy scenes, fancied 
that on their return to their constituencies all would be well. The 
storm that burst upon the delegates from New Brunswick was like 
the hurricane of the tropics. Fair as had been the voyage up to 
this time, fragrant as were the breezes that bore them onward, the 
sky in a moment became suddenly overcast. The moaning of the 
surge was heard, the blackened clouds closed upon the fated ship, 
and sail and mast went down before the fearful gale. In vain was 
there a temporary lull, in vain a seeming hope of safety. The 
storm burst out from the opposite quarter with more fearful 
violence ; the darkness was more tangible, and destruction seemed 
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inevitable. In New Brunswick the storm came first from political 
foes, but was followed quickly from political friends. Hurled from 
place and power, they were condemned by their constituencies in 
the most emphatic manner, and a more thorough defeat in the first 
instance was never meted out €o the advocates of a political change. 
In Nova Scotia, though not at first so disastrous, the shock was 
more lasting, and ultimately more severe. The narrative of the 
action of those two Provinces must, however, for the present be 
deferred. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Assent of the Imperial Government — Despatch from the Colonial Secretary, 
December, 1864 — Public sentiment in England, Scotland and the United 
States on the proposed Confederation — Seward — A.D. 1864. 

As soon as possible after the adjournment at Quebec, the 
Governor-General, Lord Monck, transmitted to Her Majesty's 
Government the Easolutions that had been adopted by the Con- 
ference, and in the month of December received, in thefollowing 
despatch, the strong expression of its approval : 

Downing Street, 3rd December^ I864.. 

My Lord, — Her Majesty's Gk>vemment have received with the 
most cordial satisfaction your Lordship's despatch of the 7th ult., 
transmitting for their consideration the resolutions adopted by the 
representatives of the several Provinces of British North America, 
who were assembled at Quebec. 

With the sanction of the Crown, and upon the invitation of the 
Govemor-Greneral, men of every Province, chosen by the respective 
Lieutenant-Governors without distinction of party, assembled to 
consider questions of the utmost interest to every subject of the 
Queen, of whatever race or faith, resident in those Provinces, and 
have arrived at a conclusion destined to exercise a most important 
influence upon the future welfare of the whole community. 

Animated by the warmest sentiments of loyalty and devotion 
to their Sovereign ; earnestly desirous to secure for their posterity 
throughout all future time the advantages which they enjoy as 
subjects of the British Crown ; steadfastly attached to the institu- 
tions under which they live, they have conducted their deliberations 
with patient sagacity, and have arrived at unanimous conclusions 
on questions involving many difficulties, and calculated, under less 
favourable circumstances, to have given rise to many differences of 
opinion. 
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Such an event is in the highest degree honourable to those who 
have taken part in these deliberations. It, must inspire confidence 
in the men by whose judgment and temper this result has been 
attained, and will ever remain on record as an evidence of the 
salutary influence exercised by the institutions under jrhich those 
qualities have been so signally developed. 

Her Majesty *s Grovemment have given to your despatch, and to 
the resolutions of the Conference, their most deliberate considera- 
tion. They have regarded them as a whole, and as having been 
designed by those who have framed them to establish as complete 
and perfect a union of the whole into one government, as the 
circumstances of the case and a due consideration of existing 
interests would admit. They accept them, therefore, as being, in 
the deliberate judgment of those best qualified to decide upon the 
subject, the best framework of a measure to be passed by the 
Imperial Parliament for attaining that most desirable result. 

The point of principal importance to the practical well-working 
of the scheme, is the accurate determination of the limits between 
the authority of the central and that of the local legislatures, in 
their relation to each other. It has not been possible to exclude 
from the resolutions some provisions which appear to be less con- 
sistent than might perhaps have been desired with the simplicity 
and unity of the system. But upon the whole, it appears to Her 
Majesty's Government that precautions have been taken which are 
obviously intended to secure to the central government the means 
of efTective action throughout the several Provinces, and to guard 
against those evils which must inevitably arise if any doubt were 
permitted to exist as to the respective limits of central and local 
authority. 

They are glad to observe that although large powers of legisla- 
tion are intended to be vested in local bodies, yet the principle of 
central control has been steadily kept in view. The importance of 
this principle cannot be overrated. Its maintenance is essential 
to the practical efficiency of the system, and to its harmonious 
operation both in the general administration and in the govern- 
ments of the several Provinces. A very important part of this 
subject is the expense which may attend the working of the central 
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and the local governments. Her Majesty's Govermnent cannot 
but express the earnest hope that the arrangements which may be 
adopted in this respect may not be of such a nature as to increase, 
at least in any considerable degree, the whole expenditure, or to 
make any material addition to the taxation, and thereby retard the 
internal industry, or tend to impose new burdens on the commerce 
of the country. 

Her Majesty's Grovemment are anxious to lose no time in 
conveying to you their general approval of the proceedings of the 
Conference. There are, however, two provisions of great impor- 
tance, which seem to require revision. The first of these is the 
provision contained in the 44th resolution, with respect to the 
exercise of the prerogative of pardon. It appears to Her Majesty's 
Grovemment that this duty belongs to the representative of the 
Sovereign, and could not with propriety be devolved upon the 
Lieutenant-Grovemors, who will, under the present scheme, be 
appointed, not directly by the Ch-own, but by the Central Grovem- 
ment of the United Provinces. 

The second point which Her Majesty's Glovemment desire should 
be reconsidered, is the constitution of the Legislative Council. 
They appreciate the considerations which have influenced the Con- 
ference in determining the mode in which this body, so important 
to the constitution of the Legislature, should be composed. But 
it appears to them to require further consideration whether, if the 
members be appointed for life and their number be fixed, there 
will be any sufficient means of restoring harmony between the 
Legislative Council and the popular Assembly, if it shall ever 
unfortunately happen that a decided difference of opinion shall 
arise between them. 

These two points, relating to the prerogative of the Crown, and 
to the constitution of the upper chamber, have appeared to require 
distinct and separate notice. Questions of minor consequence, 
and matters of detailed arrangement, may properly be reserved for 
a future time, when the provisions of the bill intended to be sub- 
mitted to the Imperial Parliament shall come under consideration. 
Her Majesty's Grovemment anticipate no serious difficulty in this 
part of the case, since the resolutions will generally be found 
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sufficiently explicit to guide those who will be intrusted with 
the preparation of the bill. It appears to them, therefore, that 
you should now take immediate measures, in concert with the 
Lieutenant-Governors of the several Provinces, for submitting to 
the respective Legislatures this project of the Conference ; and if, 
as I hope, you are able to report that these Legislatures sanction 
and adopt the scheme, Her Majesty's Government will render you 
all the assistance in their power for carrying it into effect. 

It will probably be found to be the most convenient course that, 
in concert with the Lieutenant-Governors, you should select a 
deputation of the persons best qualified, to proceed to this country, 
that they may be present during the preparation of the bill, and 
give to Her Majesty's Government the benefit of their counsel 
upon any questions which may arise during the passage of the 
measure through the two Houses of Parliament. 

I have, (fee., 

(Signed) E. Cardwell. 

Grovemor Viscount Monck, (fee. (fee. (fee. 

The two points particularly selected for reconsideration, namely, 
the prerogative of pardon and the non-expansive character of the 
Legislative Council, were subsequently remodelled in the Confer- 
ence at London in 1867, which met in accordance with the sugges- 
tion in the last paragraph, under authority of the several Provincial 
Legislatures. 

The otherwise undoubted sanction of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment gave great strength to the cause of Confederation, and 
rendered the future contest simply one of overcoming local preju- 
dices in the several constituencies of the Provinces. The change 
was to be of voluntary adoption, without coercion, or even the 
threat of coercion, by the dominant authority. A more bloodless 
revolution never was brought about. The foundations of an empire 
were laid in peace, and the future prosperity and greatness of their 
country was left entirely to the colonists themselves, under the 
fostering care of the parent state. Whatever charges may be 
brought against Great Britain, whatever other nations may say, or 
the dark pages of past history record of her tyranny, her power, 
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or her pride, by the Canadian her name will be venerated, and 
her conduct on this occasion be pointed to by the future generar 
tions of the Dominion as an instance without parallel, of a great 
country, under no compulsion, conceding privileges, and consoli- 
dating powei*s, which might at some future day be used to her 
disadvantage — of a great country relying upon the justness of her 
intentions and the soundness of her principles, without regard to 
. what might be the consequences to herself, in the diminution of 
authority, or the contraction of her domain. 

The English press was not less outspoken. Almost on the same 
day, as if the national pulse were vibrating to the same sensation, 
from England and from Scotland came words of cheer. It is 
well, they should not be forgotten. The Conference was at this 
time sitting in Quebec, and amid the Anglo-Saxon races of the old 
and the new world the subject engaged attention. What had 
occurred in the Convention at Charlottetown, and the subsequent 
meetings at Halifax and St. John during the previous month, was 
then well known in England, and the favorable comments which 
came across the Atlantic to the delegates at Quebec, added to the 
zeal with which they pressed on the work. No doubt was left that 
if they could arrange the details in a way satisfactory to their 
several Provinces, public opinion would sustain them on the gene- 
ral question in England. In after years this record of the impres- 
sions of the day may be interesting if not useful. A rebellion 
was no longer^ necessary to waken the public mind in the old 
country to the affairs of the colonies in the new, and the message 
was conveyed to them in very unequivocal terms, that they could, 
without interference from the mother country, shape their future 
course in the way they thought best for their own interests — con- 
nected, if they chose to remain ; separated, if they preferred to be. 

The London Daily Telegraph, which its special commissioner in 
Canada, Mr. Sala, stated had a daily circulation of 120,000, and 
represented an influential phase of public opinion in England, 
observed in its issue of the 12th of October, 1864 : 

" Seldom has there been held a more important conference of 
statesmen than that which assembled recently at Halifax to con- 
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sider the proposed federation of the British North American Pro- 
vinces, On their deliberations depends, to a very great extent, 
the future of a country which possesses magnificent resources, and 
which contains within it the germs of a mighty empire. The 
statesmen of British North America have conceived the grand 
idea of a federation. They wish to build up a nation ; but they 
also wish — and this is the true imperial justification of their 
scheme — ^to have this nation still linked by the closest ties to 
Great Britain. In other words, they have no notion of seceding ; 
they wish, rather, by increasing their own strength, to become 
worthier members of the central state. To this end their nota- 
bles have met together, and so far is the movement from having 
any separatist tendency, that it received, two years ago, official 
encouragement from the Imperial Gk>vemment. Add to this fact 
the equally significant circumstance that the officials of the Pro- 
vinces and the Admiral of the British fleet upon the American 
station joined in the recent proceedings, and it will at once be 
seen that the object is one in which the mother country can 
heartily co-operate with her thriving children across the Atlantic. 
It may be possible that a few Canadians would prefer incorpora- 
tion with the northern portion of the late United States ; but the 
number of these is insignificant, and the disloyal faction would 
at once be overwhelmed and swept away by the creation of the 
new confederacy. We must not forget that, granted certain 
changes in American politics, the enforcement of the Monroe doc- 
trine would be one of the first objects sought by our restless cousins : 
all the better will it be, by welding the British Provinces into one 
compact nationality, to proclaim at once that we regard this 
fejnous doctrine as an insolent threat, which we hold ourselves 
prepared to resist by force of aims. 

" Firmly believing that the project will be immensely beneficial 
to the colonies, we are convinced that it will be equally accept- 
able to the home government. As the matter already stands, 
England is committed to the protection of every acre of her soil, 
be it on the Indus, the Murray, the St. Lawrence, or the Thames. 
Doubtless the responsibility is great ; doubtless the work is ar- 
duous ; but the duty exists. The best way, indeed, to lighten it 
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is to call upon our colonies themselves to take measures for their 
own defence, assuring them that whenever the odds are too heavily 
against them, whenever the danger becomes serious, we pledge 
the British Empire to their aid." 

The London News of October 12th, 1864, remarked upon the 
inception of a " Great British American Nation : " 

" Monday last, the 10th of October, is likely to prove an im- 
portant date in the history of British North America. It was 
the day which the Govemor-Greneral of Canada, acting under the 
authority of the Imperial Government, had appointed for a formal 
conference at Quebec, of the Governments of Canada, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Newfoimdland and Prince Edward Island, for 
the purpose of considering and agreeing upon a complete scheme 
for embracing all those Provinces in a federal union. 

ti % * * j^ £g proposed, then, to organize the confederation 
at first in three sections, of which Upper Canada will form one. 
Lower Canada another, and Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island and Newfoundland united a third. The reason 
for separating the two Canadas will occur to every one who has 
followed the recent history of those Provinces. The scheme of 
confederation will admit of the subsequent accession of the North- 
west Territory, British Columbia and Vancouver Island ; but the 
work immediately in hand is the federal union of the Provinces 
we have enumerated. 

" Happily the finances of the various Provinces offer no insur- 
mountable obstacle to the assimiption of all their liabilities and 
assets by the federal government, inasmuch as the debts and 
annual burdens now borne by the people of the several Provinces 
are pretty nearly equal, and the revenue of each is somewhat in 
excess of the expenditure. More difference of opinion exists as to 
the constitution of the local or sectional legislative assemblies. 
Some are for two chambers, while others prefer the simplicity of 
one only ; some would make the local executive responsible to the 
legislature ; others desire that the Lieutenant-Governor and other 
chief officers may be directly elected by the people. As, however. 
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it is not absolutely necessary that the several sections, in order to 
bear their part in the common system, should be organized alike 
for local purposes, differences of opinion on these points will not 
seriously obstruct the formation of the general union. The first 
requisite in the constitution of the confederation is that the powers 
of government be so distributed between tho federal and sectional 
authorities, that each portion of the whole shall feel that its local 
interests are safe in its own power, while the strength of all may 
be combined to promote the general prosperity. 

" We see no reason to doubt that the delegates now assembled 
at Quebec will succeed in their great work, and having done so, 
they will have constituted, in the words, thrice repeated, of one 
of the ministers of Canada, " a great British American nation," 
redeemed from provinciality, richly endowed and secure in the 
present, and able to look onward with confidence to the future." 

The Peterhead Observer, of October 14th, 1864, said : 

" The leading men of Canada are no tardy reformers. Instead 
of spending years in aimless controversy, as would have been done 
at home, the Governor of Canada summoned the Colonial Gover- 
nors to a conference at Quebec on the 10th instant, for the 
* purpose of arranging the confederation of the British Provinces.' 
Of course, only when met would the real difficulties be fully 
realized, but then, too, would they be grappled with by earnest 
and able men. It is a remarkable fact — indeed, altogether unpre- 
cedented — that in this country the most of our influential j oumals 
have given the great scheme a prompt and hearty support ; while 
generally throughout the country it has called forth deep and 
genuine sympathy. We can assure our friends in Canada that 
this movement is watched here with profound interest, and that 
the result of the conference at Quebec is waited for with an 
anxiety only greater in degree among those whose social well- 
being and national dignity will be directly and mightily affected. 
Some narrow-miuded and ungenerous souls have characterized the 
proposal as one emanating from selfish and ambitious men. They 
see in it, or say they see in it, the * germs' of an entire separation, 
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and the establishment of another and more dangerous enemy, in 
the shape of a new United States. Their feeble utterances have 
scarcely been heard, and have nowhere been heeded. If carried 
out in the spirit which has hitherto distinguished those who have 
hitherto taken the initiative, and who must continue to take the 
leading part, there can be no doubt that the parent country, as 
well as the Provinces, will be directly and manifestly benefited. 
The nature and objects of this proposed confederation of the 
British Provinces have beqn more than ©nee discussed in these 
columns, and we can only say that the farther they are developed, 
it becomes more apparent to us that they merit the active sym- 
pathy of all who have faith in national progress. 

***** 

" The material aspect of this question is certainly rather im- 
pressive. Since these remarks were written, we see it stated in a 
southern cotemporary that the confederation would have a popu- 
lation little short of four millions, with half a million able-bodied 
men available for the defence of the country, placing them before 
thirty-seven out of forty-seven sovereign states. Upward of 
45,000,000 acres are held by colonists, and of these 13,000,000 
are under cultivation. The crops, according to the estimate of 
the Hon. Greorge Brown, would value nearly 120,000,000 of 
dollars. The exports of fish alone, we are further informed — ^and 
this fact is peculiarly interesting to us — amounts to ten millions 
of dollars, and those of timber to fifteen millions. The total 
annual exports are no less than 65,000,000 dollars, and the im- 
ports are of an equal amount. The confederation would have an 
annual government revenue of thirteen millions of dollars. These 
facts afford food for thought, and show what stuff there is out of 
which to make a nation." 

The London Stan- of October 10th, 1864, thus spoke : 

" The important conferences which are being held in the colo- 
nies of British North America, and which are 'still far from 
having terminated their weighty labours, have under considera- 
tion perhaps the most momentous question which can stir the 
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heart of a great community. They are endeavouring to weld 
together those scattered populations which have heretofore only 
been united in their allegiance to the mother country, and to lay 
the foundation of what will one day be both a nation and an 
empire. Up to the present moment those colonies have been 
divided — divided not less by rival interests and unfriendly tariffs 
than by geographical lines of demarcation. The time and energy 
of their public men have often been frittered B,vm>j by petty con_ 
troversies, instead of being concentrated on objects worthy of the 
high destiny which lies jbefore the inhabitants of a country that 
rivals the United States in the extent of its superficial area and 
the magnificence of its resources. Now all this bids fair to termi- 
nate. Adopting for their motto the principle that union is 
strength, the best men of each Province and of all parties have 
combined together to establish a grand confederation of states, 
which shall combine in its ample folds the maritime colonies of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland and Prince Edward 
Island, the noble cities and the far-reaching settlements of the two 
Canadas, and the vast colonizable regions of the Hudson's Bay 
Company which stretch westward to the Rocky Mountains. 
Truly the scheme is a grand one, and as wise and practical in its 
objects as it is bold in conception. Happily, too, there is no con- 
quest to be achiieved, no blood to be shed, no native races to be 
exterminated, no Cortes required to plant his cruel banner in the 
halls of some western Montezuma. The new empire has long 
been occupied by Anglo-Saxon communities, who have carried 
with them British enterprise and the laws and institutions of the 
land from which they have sprung, and who now desire to build 
up a nationality which shall prove a source of strength not only 
to themselves but to the empire at large. As we have before had 
occasion to remark, the object is one which must excite the deep- 
est sympathy of every Englishman who prizes the greatness of his 
country and his race." 

The London Times of October 15th, 1864, observed : 

" The American press has for a long time given us the fullest 
information as to the visions which float before the eyes of the 
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polit>ic?ians of the North with reference to the conclusion of the 
■^a;r. That event they regard, no doubt, with the most anxious 
desix'O for its accomplishment ; but their reasons for desiring it are 
very peculiar, and well worthy our attention. They look forward 
to "fclxe time when the North and South having been by some 
nxagic^ process, of which we can as yet form no idea, welded once 
more together into a single harmonious whole, can unite together 
for the purpose of subjugating the colonies of Great Britain. 
Evei^ the South herself, as we are informed in recent letters, while 
refusing to admit the probability of being subdued, consoles itself 
for the possibility of defeat by the agreeable reflection that she 
coTil^l in that case, at any rate, join with the North in a crusade 
against England, whom she seems to hate worse for not coming to 
her assistance in a war which she chose to enter into without con- 
sulting us, than she does the North for having formed a benevo- 
lent project for her extermination. The situation of the colonies 
is thus exceedingly critical ; they know not how soon, or on what 
pretext, or what absence of pretext, the vast armies now engaged 
in mutual destruction may unite together for the piu'pose of sub- 
jugating them. ***** 

" A conference has been held, and as far as we understand, is 
still sitting at Halifax. Nothing can be more in accordance with 
the interests and the wishes of this country than that the North 
American colonies should gather themselves up into a nation, 
which should be, not Canadian, nor Nova Scotian, but British 
American. Conscious as we are of our inability to protect these 
colonies by land in case of war, we must naturally rejoice at any 
event which seems to place them in a position in which they 
would be better able to protect themselves. There was a time, no 
doubt, when the uniting of the colonies in a single state would 
have been regarded by England with considerable jealousy, as 
forming a powerful dependency which it might be difficult for the 
mother country to coerce in case of its desire for separation ; but 
the difficulties exist no longer. We have freely, and I hope for- 
ever given up the idea of retaining our discontented colonies by 
the sword. The power we desire to exercise is entirely a moral 
one, arid, strong or weak, the dependency that wishes to qnit us 
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bus only aolemnly to make up its mind to that effect. * * * 'We, 
looking at our colonial empire from the central'seat of nutliorrity, 
are apt to consider it as an organized whole, because we have 
clearly defined relationa with each part of it, forgetting that each 
of these parts has no common relation with the other. It is time, 
at least, in the preseuce of so powerfiil a miliiary state as the 
American Union has become, that some connection between the 
foreign dominiona of the Queen should be estahliehed. In our 
view the closer the connection the better. Something, doubtless, 
must be leit to the local Assembly of each Province ; but we sin- 
cerely trust that the pi-ecedent followed will not be that of a num- 
ber of sovereign states delegating certain definite functions to a 
central congress, but rather that of a full central aiitliority, oat of 
the powers of which are excepted certain municipal functions. 
We hope, in short, that everything which is not speeially assigned 
to the local govemmente will be central, itither than that every- 
thing not assigned to the central government will be, as in the 
United States, local." 

Practical Scotland spoke her yiewa with equal pkinneas. 

The Glasgow Mail, October H, 1864, said : 

" The project which contemplates the establishment of a federal 
union between the fax great provinces of British America, wears 
a stately aspect. Its very magnitude gives it an imposing air, 
and in itself proves an attraction. In an age of little men and of 
peddling measures, it comes upon one with a grateful surprise to 
find a scheme of such breadth and scope put forward. Even as a 
speculative idea it is sure to win the favourable r^ard of every 
political student, who has imagination and foresight enough to 
keep him from confounding two things that are too often viewed 
as identical — the merely paltry and the truly practical. And it is 
no mere day-dream, the magnificent conception of some hair- 
brained thinker. It possesses solid recommendations ; it opens 
up a way out inym pressing difficulties, and on to desirable attain- 
ments ; and it has secured the warm approval, and the hearty 
advocacy of experienced and sagacious men — men who are really 
10 
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prsu^tical in the proper sense of that much-abused word. It now 
seems that a Conf&rence at Charlottetown, attended not only by 
representative men from the two Canadas, but also by delegates 
from Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, 
have unanimously approved it. The close of the Conference was 
signalised in true British fashion, by a public dinner, held in 
Halifax, on the 19th ultimo. Among the guests were Sir R. 
Macdonnell, the Lieutenant-Grovemor of Nova Scotia, and our 
countryman, the gallant Sir James Hope, the Admiral on the 
station. Speeches were made by Messrs. Cartier, Brown, and 
Macdonald, of Canada ; Tupper and Archibald, of Nova Scotia ; 
Johnson and Cray, of New Brunswick ; D'Arcy McGee, 'the 
quondam Young Irelander, who is now Canadian Minister of 
Agriculture, and others — all in enthusiastic praise and support 
of the scheme. Particular interest attaches to sundry pregnant 
words let fall by the Lieutenant-Governor. It was in this wise 
that Sir Richard Macdonnell spoke : ' I have already alluded 
to the change which has come over the colonial administration 
in late years — how very different it is from the days when we 
lost one of the finest portions of the earth, the neighbouring 
States, through what would now be considered very great ignor- 
ance of the first principles of government, and very culpable 
mismanagement. Any gentleman serving her Majesty in the 
capacity that I do, must feel very differently from what one would 
in former days. He is not sent out to build up or maintain any 
monopoly here for the benefit of parties in England. He has no 
such mission now ; and I have no hesitation in saying that her 
Majesty's Government, though for obvious reasons unlikely to 
initiate any scheme of union amongst you, yet looks with an 
affectionate and parental interest on the proceedings which you 
have initiated. Though there may be a difference of opinion as to 
the measures which you are considering, her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, equally with yourselves, is desirous that you should agree 
upon some \inity of action, as to many matters in which you have 
a community of interest. Her Majesty's Government have not 
forbidden me to say this much, and I believe it is its intention to 
give the most favourable consideration to the result of the deliber- 
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ations of the gentlemen who are now around this board.' These 
are frank and wise words, which we trust Mr. Cardwell, or who- 
ever comes after him at the Colonial Office, will be called on to 
redeem. They indicate the only course which a patriotic and 
sensible Minister could think of pursuing. Beyond taking care 
that none of the minor colonies are coerced into the proposal, he 
has no duty in relation to it. Their freewill he is bound to 
protect ; but there his function ends. Nobody can doubt that a 
union freely formed, resulting in one system of laws, a single 
Parliament, and a single Ministry, with judicious provision for the 
maintenance of local powers, would be a vast advantage to the 
colonies themselves. As little can it be questioned that the 
change would be advantageous to the inother coimtry. To cite but 
a few instances of the benefits that must needs accrue : — It would 
be attended with less cost, for the Federation, while presenting a 
broader area for internal taxation, would be stimulated by a 
proud desire to do without British help; it would be attended 
with less trouble, for the whole brood of sectional jealousies would 
at once be swept out of the ken of the Colonial Office, which 
would stand face to face with a Grovemment, strong in talent and 
respectable in position — it being inevitable in such a case, that the 
ablest men should come to the top ; in a word, it would set a 
"v^holesome example of how to deal with that vexing problem, 
which lies ahead at no great distance in other cases as well as in 
this, the problem of how to transmute a jealous dependency into a 
cordial ally, which, though retaining mayhap the golden linlr of 
the crown, should in all respects evince an unbought and unforced 
loyalty, an allegiance without constraint, co-operation without 
coercion, bonds without bondage, the only fitting guerdon that 
freemen should care to seek or be willing to yield 1" 

The Caledonicm Mercury ^ October 12, 1864, said : 

" The British North American Confederation project continues 
to make hopeful progress. The latest Canadian papers bring 
intelligence of a Conference held at Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island, and attended by representatives of all our North American 
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colonies, the proceedings of which, so far as they had gone, must 
be considered as highly favourable to the scheme. It is true that 
the Conference has as yet given forth no official declaration of the 
results, at which it has arrived ; but its most prominent members, 
at an important banquet given in their honour at Halifax, have 
stated that the delegates were unanimously of opinion that it is 
highly desirable that all the British colonies in North America, 
should be imited in one Confederation. This is so far good, and 
we trust that the further labours of the Conference will be 
equally successful. The most difficult part of the task, it is true, 
still remains to be done, when matters of detail, interfering possi- 
bly with local interests, will require to be adjusted ; but sectional 
prejudices must be strong indeed if they render abortive a plan, 
which is, beyond all question, one of the grandest that has been 
proposed for the adoption of any people within this generation^ 
It may be worth while to look again at this scheme for a British 
American Confederation. We, in the old country, cannot be 
indifferent to the interests of our colonies. Their interest, in 
effect, is our interest. Their prosperity benefits us, and their 
adversity can seldom fail to re-act more or less injuriously upon us. 
We think it will not be difficult to show that, whether we look 
upon the proposal from a colonial or from an imperial point of 
view, the proposal of a Confederation is deserving of the most 
hearty support from all concerned. Our North American colonies 
are six in number — Upper Canada, Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Newfoundland, and Prince Edward Island. 
Upper and Lower Canada might as well have been separate, for 
any comfort that their imion, on unequal terms, in 1840 has ever 
done them. They are separate from the other parts of British 
North America, which again, in their turn, are all separate from 
each other. They are separate in their government and systems 
of taxation. They fence themselves in from each other by the 
barriers of high protective tariffs. While they all acknowledge 
their common allegiance to the Queen, they nevertheless treat 
each other pretty much as if they were dealing with foreigners 
and aliens, instead of fellow-subjects. The merchants of Halifax, 
where the delegates to the flonference were so hospitably enter- 
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t^ed, cajinot send their wares acroBs the Bay of Fundy without 
having to pay cuatoma duties at St. John. The Nova Scotiaiis, in 
theii' turn, do not faU to levy their mail on the merchandiee of 
New Brunswick, when it aeeka entrance within their ports. The 
little island of Prince Edward, again, as if anxious to bo left 
alone in ita own sovereign dignity, levies a tas on all her sister 
colonies, who venture to hring her conunoditiea which she cannot 
produce for herself ; and they natui'ally i-espond to such a policy 
by Bubjecting her tradera to a tax whenever they set foot within 
their borders. There ai^e siniilar tenna of intercommunion 
between Canada and the smaller colonies- Cei-toinly this is by no 
means a satiafactoiy state of matters. If the old-world doctrines 
of protection are absurd anywhere, it is assuredly when they 
interpose bairiera in the way of the fi'ee intci'courae of citizens of 
the same kingdom. Free-trade may have its difficulties, as 
between one nation and another ; but surely the most bigoted 
Tory would never object to ita being canied out to the full within 
the bounds of his own country. It is not only, however, aa 
regards this matter of cuBtoma that the position of our North 
American colonies is incongruous, and caUs for a change such as 
tha,t proposed. While they have so many common interests, they 
have no common action. Some of the speakers at the banquet 
put great stress ujmn the question of defence against a possible 
attack by the Unitod States. While we believe that aay fear of 
this kind is utterly chimerical, we ore still of opinion that these 
colonies ought to be in such a position that they would be able to 
use the resources which they do posseaa, and which, under a. 
united government, would be readily forthcoming for their com- 
mon defence against any enemy whatsoever. Instead of being 
half ft dozen inconsiderable colonies, not one of which would have 
any weight in the councils of the world, the people of British 
America may, by means of this Rcheme of a Confederation, 
become a great and jiowerful state. The separate govemmenta, 
under which tliese colonies live, have hithei-to answered no pur- 
pose that laight not have been better served under a common 
government ; while, on the other hand, they have produced and 
perpetuated causes of division and mischief. Bi^ought under a 
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common government, they would at .oiiee attain to tho dignity of ii 
nation. "With a population little short of four millions, and with 
half a million ahle-bodied men, avmlahle for the defence of the 
country, they would rank before thiity-aeven out of the forty- 
eight Hovei-eign States of Europe. Then, what scope they liave 
alike for the increase of their population, and the extension of 
their territoiy ! The Old World States have boimda wliich they 
cannot pass, while the BritLih American colonies, after they have 
filled up their as yet thinly-peopled territories, will have still 
before them an oj^ning for their enterprise towards the north- 
west. The agriciiltiu^ and commerce of the Confederation would 
he as imposing as its population. » * * 

" Statistics go to show that if our North American colonies 
would heai-tUy adopt the scheme of a Confederation , they would 
at once take up a prominent and important position on the map 
of America and of the world. If there is anything to fear 
from the United Stat<«— that great bugbeai- of the governing 
classes of this coimtry, and of some Canadian politicians of the 
official Iiome type — they would be able to hold their own agaiiiBt 
any invasion. In the peaceful domains of commerce they would 
he tlie best customers of the United States ; and both nations 
would find the advantage of free intercourse and unrestricted 
trade. The strength that ifl, under the present system, to a great 
extent frittered away to little purpose, would by union accomplish 
much for the common good. While there would be no invasion 
of the privileges of local self-government, tho machinery of half a 
dozen petty administi'ations would be advantageously replaced by 
one common central Government for the whole Confederation. 
There would probably be a saving in point of expense, as well as 
a gain in point of efficiency. The advantages that would be 
reaped from the free interchange of tirade can haidly he exag- 
gerated. If free trade, indeed, were to be the only i-esult of 
imion, the adoption of the Confederation scheme would be highly 
desirable, even on this one account. Union and free trade among 
these colonies imply each other. When they become one State, 
their interests are recognised to be identical, and customa duties 
between one part of the Confederation and another would be as 
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B between Lancaahu-e and Yorkshire. Thus, by the 
free interchange of their productions, tfie wealth of uU parte 
of the Oonfedei-iition wiL be increased, and their growing pros- 
perity wOl not fail to give aji impetus to the trade of the mother 
country. If any of o\ir brethi-en in British America have the 
idea that we on thia side of the water look with the slightest 
jeaiousy on thw Bchenie of Confederation, they labour under a 
great miatako. The people of Britain will hail with much satis- 
faction the establishment of such a Confederation. It will make 
the American colonies stronger and more independent, and will 
prepare them for the day — wn unite with them in wishing that it 
may be far distant — when they shall resolve to stand alone. We 
suppose that the arrival of such day ia inevitable, and it would be 
well for the colonists to be begimiing to know their own strength. 
United in a great British American Confederation, with — if Ihey 
please — a Prince of oiu- Royal Family for their head, they would 
at once take the position of a powerful nation. Instead of being 
a source of weakneHS to the pai-eiit countiy, as in times of trouble 
our scattered colonies so often are, British America might prove 
not only an outlet for the milhooa for whom we have not room 
and work at home, and a pi-ofito.b!e market for our commerce, but 
might be found, if need be, ready to fight side by side with us 
against ' the three eomera of the world in anna.' " 

The London EcmuymUt of November 2Gth, 1864, which is an 
able and influential exponent of public opinion, contained the fol- 
lowing article upon the text of the Federal Constitution for the 
British American coloniev^i : 

" The thirty-three delegates of the British American Colonies 
have completed their work, and have published the basis of the 
federal scheme which they intend to submit to the Imjjerial 
Government. When revised and accepted by the cabinet, it will 
be presented to Pai'lianient, we imagine very much in the form of 
a treaty, to be accepted or rejected en liloe, and will then finally be 
refeiTed to the colonial legislatures, for a vote which must of course 
be a simple yes or no. Six Pivvinces — Upper Canada, Lower 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
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and Newfoundland — ^will, it is believed, accept it, but provision is 
made for the adhesion of all the North American Colonies from 
Maine to the Pacific. The resolutions, which are fiill and very well 
considered, do not modify greatly the information already placed 
before our readers ; but there is a great difierence between deduc- 
tions from after-dinner speeches and draft bills, and we may per- 
form an acceptable service to our readers by describing from the 
official record the machinery selected for the last new effort at the 
manufacture of empires. 

" The object of the American colonists, it is clear frt)m every 
clause of the resolutions, is to form a Nation and not a Union. 
They have been obliged upon points to differ as to sectional 
jealousies and fears ; but they have not given way in any direc- 
tion, save one, to the desire of smaU communities for indepen- 
dence. From the very beginning each colony that accepts the 
scheme avowedly surrenders its claim to independence, declares 
itself by act of its local parliament a province — a, part, that is, of 
a much greater whole. It will lose its separate Governor respon- 
sible only to Great Britain, and receive one appointed by the 
* Acadian ' ministry ; while, though it retains its separate legisla- 
ture, the powers of that body will be reduced to very narrow 
dimensions. It will still be absolute in the domain of civil law, 
commercial legislation excepted ; it may still impose direct taxes, 
and provide for all municipal works and events, but the right of 
criminal legislation, of fixing custom duties, of levying general 
taxes, of arranging great public works, of appointing judges, of 
providing defences, of doing anything which can in any way be 
considered of national importance, is surrendered. Moreover, 
even within its limited sphere every act must be submitted to 
the general government ; and even should the measure not be 
disallowed, it only runs subject to the general principle that, in 
the event of collision between a provincial and a national law, the 
courts are to act only upon the latter. The federation, it will be 
evident, is not one to be composed of sovereign states, 

" All the powei*s thus surrendered, and all to which, saving the 
Queen's prerogative, an independent nation can lay claim, are 
transferred to a central authority, as unlike that existing at 
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WaBhington as it is well possible to conceive. It will consist, in 
the first place, of a Viceroy appointed, by the Ci'owii, wielding all 
the powei'8 of the Crown, protected lite the Crown from attack 
or removal, and fettered like the Crown by the neceaaity of 
acting througli miniaters responsible to parliament. This parlia- 
ment is composed of an Upper House to be called the Council, 
and composed of seventy-six members selected by the Crown 
for life, in proportion of twenty-four for Upper and twenty- 
fonr for Lower Canada, ten for Nova Scotia, ten for New Bruns- 
wick, four for Prince Edward Island, and foiu' for Newfoundland, 
the immense number given to Lower Canada in proportion to its 
reeoarceB being a concession to the Fi-ench element which in the 
Lower House will be overborne. In that House the basis is to be 
population, arranged on the lixed idea that Lower C'auatla ia to 
have sixty-five members always. When, therefore a Province 
amounts to double her numbei-s, it will have one hunilred and 
thirty membera, the present pi-oportioue being : 

Upper Canada, 82 

Lower Canada 65 

Nova Scotia 19 

New Brunswick , 15 

Newfoundland 8 

Prince Edward Island 5 

" The object with which this number has been settled is appa- 
rent at a glance. The constitution has been arranged to meet 
the Bwsoeptibilitiea of the Lower Province, and Upper Canada ia 
not mistress of the situation as against Lower Canada, unless she 
can gain over more than one other entire colony. Tliis Central 
Qovemmont, thus constituted, will, acting through responsible 
ministers, make all laws required for the ' welfare and good 
government ' of the nation, all laws on criminal matters, com- 
merce, currency, banking, immigi-ation, marriiige and divorce, and 
aJl subjects not specially named in the constitution. It will have 
tie entire control of taxation, internal and estemal, of the na- 
tional defences, local militia included, of the post, and of all inter- 
provincial means of communication, will appoint all judges (who 
are to be in'emoveable), exercise generally all except really local 
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patronage, and possess the right of annulling within twelve 
months any act of the Provincial Councils. These powers are 
very extensive — ^may, indeed, be easily so interpreted as to meet 
all likely contingencies ; but then nations are killed by unlikely 
contingencies ; and we would still advise the Canadians to submit 
to the insertion by Mr. Cardwell of one more clause, enabling the 
Viceroy and his ministry, in time of rebellion or visible emergency, 
to ' proclaim * any district or province, and while it remains pro- 
claimed, to exercise absolute authority therein. On some such 
provision we trust Mr. Cardwell will insist, and we think it is 
the only one in which parliament should interfere. The principle 
being granted, there is nothing in any of these details which should 
offend the mother country, and much to gratify her pride and 
benefit her interest. The delegates affirm in their very preamble 
that their first object is to p'ei'petuate their connection with the 
mother country, they jealously reserve the prerogative throughout 
theii' arrangements, they specify that the constitution requires the 
assent of the Imperial Parliament, and they insert this invaluable 
clause into their fundamental law : * All engagements that may be 
entered into with the Imperial Govetument for the defence of the 
country shall .be assimied by the Confederation.' That clause 
gives us the right to call on the Canadians as allies under contract 
to perform their due share in the work of their own defence, and 
removes the anomaly under which we are boimd to defend men 
who may refuse to help us — ^who may shut out our trade, and 
decline any assistance to our revenue. It is not, that we know 
of, the duty of parliament to see that its colonial allies choose con- 
stitutions such as Englishmen approve ; but even if it were, the 
ministry could not object to a scheme which, except in the essen- 
tial point of the absolute authority reposed in the central legislature, 
is a counterpart of their own. They may recommend certain 
modifications, such, for instance, as the insertion in the act of the 
provincial constitutions, left by the delegates' resolutions to the 
provinces themselves, but they are not bound to press any point 
not of pressing imperial interest. 

" There is, however, one for which no provision is made, and 
for which a. clause will one day be urgently required. This is the 
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matter of boundaries. The Acadiana exjwct to induce tlie people 
of the Pacific colonies, and, jierhufH, tlie settlers on tie territory 
now held by the Hudson's Bay Company, to enter into tlieir 
compact ; but tiey have made no provision for the settlement of 
boundaries. "Vancouver's Island, for example, might like to stay 
out, while its mainland dependencies might like to go in, and who 
is to settle that quaiTel '[ The vast expanse of the interior, too, is 
entirely without deinai-cations, and some appellate authority should 
be pravided in case of serious dispute, lliat authority must, of 
course, be the Queen in Council, and the new Act, wliich may be 
interpreted a hundred years hence word by word by statesmen 
who see imperial interests depending on ite construction, should 
contain some definite provision foi' the ilifBculty. Inter-oo- 
lonial questions, too, such as have sprung up between New 
South Wales and Victoria, should be generally reserved, bo that 
no ministiy, strong in ita new militia, its maritime power, and its 
semi-independence, should be able to commence a legislative war- 
fare with a colony outside its authority," 

Upon the general features of the scheme the f/merpool Jouriud 
has the following : 

" The exercise of the franchise in tlic imion encoui-ages the 
belief that the federation of the British colonies in North America 
would be followed by the best possible consequences. The Cana- 
dians themselves have arrived at that conclusion ; and it may be 
r^arded by her Majesty's ministers in this country as a proceed- 
ing absolutely required to enable our trans-atlantic colonies to put 
themselves in a position to render it unnecessary that they should 
desire or require any assistance from the mother country. The _ 
new federation in Canada will extend over territories — or may be 
made to extend over territories — much larger than those of the 
United States ; but it may be observed that the United States go 
for t« the South, and are not affected as Canada is, and ever will 
be, by a winter of frost. The disadvantage of a Canadian wintei" 
will, however, in all probability be overcome by tlie federation of 
the inland and maritime colonies." 
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Equally cheering were the observations of the more enlightened 
portions of the American Press — ^and prominent among all — ^mnst 
stand forth the expressions of Mr. Seward, one of the greatest 
statesmen of the Republic : 

" Hitherto, in common with most of my countrymen, as I sup- 
pose, I have thought Canada, or, to speak more accurately, British 
America, a mere strip lying north of the United States, easily 
detachable from the parent state, but incapable of sustaining itself, 
and therefore ultimately, nay, right soon, to be taken by the 
Federal Union, without materially changing or affecting its own 
condition or development. I have dropped the opinion as a 
national conceit. I see in British North America, stretching, as 
it does, across the continent, from the shores of Labrador and 
Newfoundland to the Pacific, and occupying a considerable belt of 
the temperate zone, traversed equally with the United States by 
the lakes, and enjoying the magnificent shores of the St. Lawrence, 
with its thousands of islands in the river and gulf, a region grand 
enough for the seat of a great empire — ^in its wheat fields in the 
west, its broad ranges of the chase at the north, its inexhaustible 
lumber lands — ^the most extensive now remaining on the globe — 
its invaluable fisheries, and its yet undisturbed mineral wealth. 
I find its inhabitants vigorous, hardy, energetic, perfected by the 
Protestant religion and British constitutional liberty. I find them 
jealous of the United States and of Great Britain, as they ought to 
be ; and, therefore, when I look at their extent and resources, I 
know that they can neither be conquered by the former nor 
permanently held by the latter. They will be independent, as 
^ they are already self-maintainuig. Having happily escaped the 
curse of slavery, they will never submit themselves to the do- 
minion of slaveholders, which prevails in, and determines the 
character of, the United States. They will be a Bussia to the 
United States, which to them will be France and England. But 
they will be a Russia civilized and Protestant, and that will be a 
very different Russia from that which fills all Southern Europe 
with terror, and by reason of that superiority, they will be the 
more terrible to the dwellers in the Southern latitudes. 
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"The policy of the United States is to propitiate and secure 
the alliance of Canada while it is yet young and incurious of its 
future. But, on the other hand, the policy which the United 
States actually pursues is the infatuated one of rejecting and 
spuming vigorous, perennial, and ever-growing Canada, while 
seeking to establish feeble States out of decaying Spanish pro- 
vinces on the coast, and in the islands of the Gulf of Mexico. I 
shall not live to see it, but the man is already bom who will see 
the United States mourn over this stupendous folly, which is only 
preparing the way for ultimate danger and downfall. All Southern 
political stars must set, though many times they rise again with 
diminished splendour. But those which illuminate the pole re- 
main forever shining, forever increasing in splendour." 

The Boston Commercial BvMetin after remarking on the friendly 
feeling of Canada towards the United States, adds : 

" But any one who undertakes to travel in this part of the 
British Provinces will soon become disabused of the erroneous 
idea, if he has ever harboured it, that this amicable feeling and 
desire for free commercial intercourse, on the part of the Canadian 
population, has anything to do with politics or a spirit of annex- 
ation. Politically speaking, they are thoroughly loyal to their 
home and local governments. They have no reason for discontent 
on that score ; they fully believe themselves to be in the enjoy- 
ment of the most liberal, free and paternal government upon the 
face of the earth, and they can raise no objection to it which does 
not apply with equal and even greater force in any new relation. 

" The English portion of the people are proud of their nationality 
and do not wish to change it ; while the French population of 
Lower Canada are still more attached to the traditions and 
institutions of the Old World, and, if they changed at all, would 
prefer to return to the alliance of la belle Fraoice. To be sure, 
there is a liberal sprinkling of Americans from the Northern 
States, who have emigrated across the border from purely business 
motives. But the^ are equally satisfied to let well enough alone ; 
and though they do not mix or assimilate readily with the 
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extreme European element, they are by no means the most 
ardent partisans of annexation. 

" The only jwlitical scheme which excites much interest in that 
-quarter is the proposed Confederation, which, though at first 
meeting with sti-enuous opposition, especially fi-om the Maritime 
Provinces, is now slowly but surely gaining ground, with a better 
luiderstanding of its financial beaiings, and aided by the influence 
of leading politicians and the home government. There can be 
little doubt that this scheme, for a consolidation of British 
America upon a basis nearly akin to the American Union, (except 
in the tenure and appointment of some of its cliief officers,) will 
be successfully consummated. This will put at rest the question 
of annexation now being agitated with us to defeat a liberal com- 
mercial policy, and certain much needed measures of internal im- 
provement. Hence, combining all the elements of a great and 
independent nationality, we must leam to look upon Canada as an 
integral part of that Northem empire which must hereafter form 
one of the political di^4sions of this continent, and frame our foreign 
policy with a view to live in peace and amity with the kindred 
races which will be gathei-ed to its bosom^" 

Thus on every side the advantages of Confederation were seen. 
It was opposed by some whose views were bounded by consider- 
ations of sectional interest — ^by others again — ^who, it is feared, 
peimitted their allegiance to party, to over-ride their perceptions of 
duty to the countiy — but the clear common sense of the main 
body of the people of the Provinces in turn rose superior to such 
influences — and with overwhelming sti'ength pronounced in favor 
of the movement. 
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separate — Intercontinental carrying trade — Effect of separation upon Great 
Britain in case of war — Canadian neutrality — Effect on Canada — Loss — 
Loss greater to Great Britain — Mutual interest to continue the connection 
— Blackwood — Letter of an American statesman. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the reception which 
the proposition for Confederation met with in the different Pro- 
vinces, it would be as well briefly to review the position of the 
Provinces in reference to Great Britain — a position, it is not 
going too far to say — entirely anomalous, and without parallel in 
the history of any colonial dependencies. The mother coimtry 
had entirely abjured the right of interference in any matters of 
local concern. Each Province regulated its own internal affairs 
in accordance with the wishes of its own inhabitants as expressed 
through their own representatives in their own Legislatures. The 
Crown had not the power of appointment of a single officer, 
except the immediate representative of the Sovereign in the person 
of the Governor General or the Lieutenant-Governors. From the 
Constable to the Chief Justice, from the tide waiter to the Col- 
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lector, from the Curate to the Bishop, from the youngest clerk 
in every department, to its chief, the people in their various 
municipal, corporate, legislative or executive capacities had the 
sole and absolute power of appointment. No shilling raised from 
their taxation could be devoted without their consent to any pur- 
pose outside of their own Province, and no taxation for any 
purpose could be imposed upon them by ^y authority exgept their 
own. 

On the other hand for local or internal purposes Great Britain 
was relieved of all expenses on their account — she was not called 
upon to pay the salary or charges of a single person — employed 
for their benefit. The salaries of the Grovemor-Greneral and of 
the several lieutenant-Govemors, and their respective secretaries, 
fixed by the Imperial Government on a scale more commensurate 
with Imperial than Colonial ideas were borne entirely by the 
Provinces to which they were appointed. The patronage was in 
the Crown, but the burden was the Colony's. The latter was 
borne with readiness by a people who saw in the mimic fictions of 
a Colonial Court, the only visible tie that still connected them 
with the monarchy of England. This fact must be borne in mind 
in regarding the colonial question thoughout its various phases, 
that for no purpose of a purely local character was the British 
Treasury charged one feirthing. The expenses incurred for the 
maintenance of troops or the construction of fortifications in 
British North America were for Imperial purposes and were 
increased, curtailed or abandoned as the Imperial necessities in 
the opinion of the advisers of the Crown in England required, 
without regard to the wishes or representations of the authorities 
in the Provinces. When in 1862, war was impending between 
Great Britain and the United States, it was for an insult to the 
Imperial flag, on an Imperial ship, an insidt which Great Britain 
would have had to resent anywhere, whether she had a foot of 
ground in British America or not, and the expense incurred in 
sending troops to Canada, in 1862 was as much for the mainten- 
ance of her honour and her interests as sending them to the 
Crimea in 1854. Thus it is essential that we permit no confusion 
of ideas between the cause and the place of expenditure, to the 
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first alone can the last be chargeable, and in the consideration 
hereafter of the events which took place in Canada in 1866 and 
1870, this distinction becomes the more necessary. 

But while, so far as relates to local affairs, this principle of non- 
interference was strictly adhered to. Great Britain retained the 
control of such legislation as woidd affect foreign countries. Of 
all questions of trade she particularly claimed the supervision. 
Having adopted the principles of free trade, she desired that that 
policy should pervade all parts of the Empire ; having made 
treaties with foreign countries, and with the United States, which 
placed all on the same terms with the most favoured nations, it 
would have been inconsistent in the imposition of duties on foreign 
commerce, by the Colonial Legislatures, to have permitted dis- 
criminating duties. But the Imperial Government went further, 
and restrained the Local Legislatures not only from imposing 
discriminating duties upon the products of foreign countries, but 
even from differential duties in favour of her own. Thus, what- 
ever might have been the inclination of the colonists, no dis- 
tinction was permitted in favour of an article manufactured in 
England or her colonies, over a similar article manufactured in 
the United States, in Russia, or in any foreign country. 

It has often been urged by speakers in Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Manchester, Glasgow, and the other gi'eat manufacturing towns of 
England and Scotland, that Canada imposed hea^ duties on 
British goods, and made no distinction in their favour, as against 
the goods of the United States, which had all the advantage of 
vicinity of market, and cheapness of transport; and, therefore, 
that Canada was of no advantage to the Empire, while her 
protection added to the burden of the English taxpayer. Without 
admitting in any way the correctness of such a position, it is 
sufficient to observe that it was, and is, the policy of England, and 
not the policy of Canada of which they should complain. Canada 
has incurred, and is daily incurring, large expenditures for opening 
up and developing the vast extent of her territory. She must 
raise a revenue — and in accordance with the Imperial trade policy, 
that revenue must bear alike upon the goods of England and of 
foreign countries. When the manufacturers of England make 
11 
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their own Government reverse their policy, it will be time 
enough to complain of Canada ; but in this respect, at any rate, 
not until then. 

By a despatch, addressed to Lord Elgin on his assuming the 
Government of Canada, this policy is clearly laid down : 

Downing Street, Slst December^ 184.6, 

My Lord, — Your Lordship is about to assume the Government 
of British North America at a time when a change of policy is 
in progress, which is of no ordinary importance to the interests of 
every part of the British Empire, and perhaps of none more than 
of that large portion of the Queen's Dominions in which Her 
Majesty has been pleased to select you as her Representative. I 
need scarcely say that I refer to those commercial changes which, 
in the last session, after long and anxious deliberation, received 
the sanction of Parliament. By the Acts then passed, it has 
been provided, that with respect to some of the chief articles of 
national consumption, there should be a considerable immediate 
reduction, and an eventual abolition of those duties upon imports 
from foreign countries, which has hitherto been imposed, not for 
the purpose of raising a revenue, but with the avowed object of 
giving an advantage in the markets of this country, to the 
domestic or colonial producer, over his foreign competitor. 

It has been enacted that after a brief interval, the Canadian in 
common with the British farmer, and in common also with the 
sugar plantera of the British Colonies, must encounter in the sale 
of his produce in this country, the unrestricted competition of the 
foreign grower. The same relief from the burden of differential 
duties, which has thus been granted to the British consumer ; one 
of the Statutes to which I have alluded (the 8th and 9th Victoria 
c. 94), has enabled their respective Legislatures, to extend to the 
British Colonies, by empowering them to repeal the differential 
duties in favour of British produce, imposed in these Colonies by 
former Imperial Acts. 

This is not an occasion upon wliich I could with propriety, 
enter into any discussion of the grounds upon which this change 
of policy has been adopted ; but without doing so, I may express 
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my firm conviction that, eventually, the welfare of the Colonies, 
even more than that of the mother country, will be promoted by 
the abandonment of a system of artificial restrictions upon trade. 

Looking to the great natural advantages possessed by the 
British Colonies, and especially by the fine Provinces of North 
America, I cannot doubt that, adopting a policy of which the 
object is to render industry productive, by leaving it to follow its 
natural channels of employment, and by affording every possible 
facility to commerce, must lead to their rapid advancement in 
wealth and prosperity. But with a view to this result, it is of 
the utmost importance that the Provincial Legislatures should 
strenuously co-operate with the Imperial Parliament. So far as 
the repeal of the differential duties, hitherto imposed upon imports 
into the Colonies from foreign countries, for the pui'pose of favour- 
ing the British producer, I can have no doubt that the Colonial 
Legislatures will gladly avail themselves of the power confen*ed 
upon them, by at once putting an end to these duties ; indeed, so 
obvious does it appear, that this measure ought to be the con- 
sequence of repealing the differential duties imposed in this 
country, to favour the importation of Colonial produce, that 
Parliament instead of merely enabling the Colonial Legislatures 
to abolish the duties alluded to, would probably have at once 
proceeded to do so by its own authority, had it not been for the 
late period of the session, at which alone it was possible that the 
subject should be considered, and the difficulty of determining 
without more information than could at tlie time be procured, how 
far the simple repeal of these duties, unaccompanied by any 
precautions, might have affected the finances of some of the 
Colonies. 

I assume, therefore, that these duties will be speedily put an 
end to. 

(Signed) Grey. 

To the Right Hon. the Earl of Elgin. 

This despatch was laid before the Canadian Parliament by Lord 
Elgin, at their first sitting after its receipt, in June, 1847, and in 
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accordance with the policy therein recommended, an Act was 
passed by the Canadian Parliament abolishing the then existing 
differential duties in favour of British produce. This Act was 
transmitted to England and confirmed, as appears by a despatch 
to the GrOvernor-CJeneral from the Colonial Secretary, dated the 
11th of May, notwithstanding that, as appeai-s by documents 
transmitted by the Colonial Secretary about the same time, the 
chai-acter of the Act had been specially complained against to the 
Imperial Government, by the merchants and manufacturers of 
Glasgow by petition, setting forth — ** That the said Colonial Act 
proposes to place the mother coimtry in a more unfavourable 
position than the United States of Ameriai., in so fai* as it repeals 
the differential duties hitherto maintained in favour of British 
manufactures. " 

The policy of the Impeiial Government, thus pointedly declared 
to the Governor-General of Canada, was ixjiterated in the strong- 
est manner in a series of despatches in 1848-49, 1855-56 «k 59, 
and to such an extent as to declai*e objectionable any arrangements 
made or proposed to be made between the colonies themselves, by 
wliicli a preference or differential duty or abolition of duties, in 
favour of the productions of one should be given over the produc- 
tions of another, or of any foi'eign country, in return for similar 
concessions extended by any such colony or country to Canada. 
And in one of the despatches (15th July, 1856), in order to meet 
the objection that the immediate effect of the Reciprocity Treaty 
of 1854 with tlie United States was to establish differential duties 
on such of the enumei-ated articles as were before subject to duty, 
it was declared tliat that treaty was " concluded under circum- 
stances of political exigency, with the inunediate view of termi- 
nating questions in dispute as to the rights of fishery," and that 
to meet the objection in some measure, special provision had been 
made in colonial Acts, referring particularly to Acts in Newfound- 
land and Nova Scotia, and to the modification of the tariffs in the 
North American Provinces generally, and pointing out to Canada 
the desire of Her Majesty's Government that such legislation 
should take place with reference to the articles enumerated, as 

■ 

would place all countries on the same footing. 
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It is unneceESary to make further observatiooa ou this point, 
but it sliould lie stated that in other respects, with reference to 
some f oreigu countrieB, £ngl>Lnd gave great latitude to the Bfitixh 
North American colonies. ThuB, in the Reciprocity Treaty referred 
to, made by Lord Elgin with the United States in 1854, for tJie 
exchange of productionB between the ProvineeB und the "United 
States, the adoption or rejection df that Treaty, so fiir as its appli- 
cation to each particular Province, waa left to the legislature of 
each Province t« detei-miue. Power waa sdso given about the 
same dine by order in council, to the Provincea, by proclamation 
of their i^ea^iective governments, to |)ermit the vessels of foreign 
countries to pass fix)m any one port in one Province to any one 
port in another Province — a quasi coasting trade owing to the 
confi^iration of the Provinees, though no such privil^e was 
given in the TJuited States to British or Provindai veKsels to pass 
from State to State. And as will a])pear when tho events of 1871 
are iiniler contudei'atiou, in u still more emphatic mannex', in a 
treaty made with the United States principally for the settlement 
of HJi Imperial dJRpute, in those paila which have any direct bear- 
ing on tlie intei'eats of Canada, the adoption or rejection of such 
parts is left exclusively to the action of her own parliament. A 
more libei-al policy could hardly be pursued by any power to a 
portion of its own empii*. 

The fact has already been i-efen'ed to, tltat as between the Pro- 
vinces themselves, they regarded each other as foreign countries, 
and that in matters of trade it made no diifcrence as to the customs 
dues whether goods cam© from Masaachnsetta or from Nova Scotia, 
in Canwla or New Brunswick they were taxed alike ; and the same 
in Nova Scotia as lo goods fiwm MaHsacbusetts, Canada or New 
Brunswick. 

The postal aiTangements were distinct. The criminal laws were 
different. Each Province borrowed, each Province built, each 
Province taxed, to suit its own interest, without the slightest 
refei'enco to its neigliljour, and the custom-house officer was aa 
important an individual on the clividing lines between NewBnms- 
wick and Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick and Canada, as on the 
lines between Fnince and Belgium, or France and Sjmin ; yet 
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these Provinces were all under the same flag, and their dividing 
lines not more marked than between Middlesex and Surrey, or 
Middlesex and Kent. Their material interests always pointed to 
an amalgamation ; local Belf-importance and local jealousies to 
some extent aided in keeping them apart ; but the real difficidty 
was the necessity each Province felt to maintain its credit by pro- 
viding for the payment of its public debt, and an unwillingness to 
part with the control of its own revenues and its own patronage. 

When, therefore, in the articles of the Confederation provisions 
for the assnmption of the public debt of each Province by the 
Oeneral Government, and the concession of an equivalent pecu- 
niary grant for local purposes to eaoh Province were made, with 
the power to each still to l^islate and govern for itself in all 
matters ofTecting civil rights and property, the more subslantial 
objections to confederation were removed. 

Sut it must not be disguised, that even at this early dat« there 
were many who objected to the movement, as the primary step 
ultimat«ly leading to the separation of the Provinces from the 
mother country, and their final absorption into the United States. 
Many of those who thought so were solid, good men, — staid, 
hoaost, loyal men — men who would sacrifice everything for SiitiBh 
connection, but who perhaps were not in the modem phrase, " men 
of progress," and who would prefer moving on in a well-known 
beaten track, to speculating in an imknown future. There were 
others again, who opposed the movem^it becaiwe thpy believed 
that it would prevent annexation to the United Stntes. They saw . 
that the contracted sphere in which each Province moved, th|i^ 
utter want of markets for its manufactures, the stfiking contr 
between the freedom of trade in the separate States of the Uni 
Stat^, and the isolation caused by Provincial restriction i 
the end, produce discontent and dissatisfaction — the larger J 
kets and the unrestricted intercourse tliat Confnlei'atioa J 
give, they well foresaw would at least remove that grovu 
satisfaction. 

Outside, however, of both of these parties, and with ( 
body of the people of all the Provinces, there was anot 
— a feeling <^ uncertaint^r as to what their future m 
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tiiat it -was necesaaiy to prepare for it. The material and com- 
mercial advantages! of Confedei-ation wero appai«nt to all men of 
enlightened views or enlarged intelligence. The spirited nianu- 
faetnrer and enterprising merchant alike, welcomed a change 
which woiild extend their field of operations ; liiit the etatesmen 
and public men, who were accnstomed to look at the causes of 
Bven1« and their consequences, could not fail to see that at this 
tinie the public mind of England was unsettled, as to the -value or 
importance of tlie retention of the Ooloniea, and that unless the 
latter, particularly those in British North America, placed tfaem- 
aelvea in a position to siioak on their own behalf with the 
language of strength, the best interests of the country — territorial 
and otherwise — might l>e fiittered away without a moment's con- 
sideration, and in pure ignorance of the Talue of the concession. 

To such men the political aspect of the qrieation Lad its impor- 
tance. Not less loyal in theii- devotion to the mother country, 
and equuUy desirous to avoid a separation, they felt that to 
prevent it, the sui-est way was to make British North America 
pro8i»rous and sti-ong — ia give her an influential voice in the 
adjustment of all questions that affected her interests, either 
internally or ext«mally, and whether in apparent conflict with 
Imperial policy or not. Ah a part of the Empii'e she was 
prepared to do her duty or share the loss ; but where the course to 
be adoptwl was principally to affect herself, her considei-ation and 
decision iipon the point ought to be had. If the agitation of the 
public mind in Englimil, on this question, should culminate in a 
determination to tlu'ow off the Colonies, by the Confederation 
they would be the better pi'ejHU'ed to meet the emergBucy. If it 
oscillated the other way, they would not he the worse for the 
preparation. Thus in either case, in a political view, the Con- 
federation was desirable. 

To tlie Canadian it does not seem that this question of the 
retention of the British North American Colonies, has ever been 
clearly understood in England. 

In pamphlets, in speeches, in debates in Parliament, in articles 
in the pre-ss, the severance of Canada from England was shadowed 
forth as essential to the presei-vation of the lattei', 
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The unexpected development of the military power of the 
United States during the civil war, seemed almost to have created 
a panic in the British Isles. Canada was declared to be indefen- 
sible, and for the first time in the history of the British soldier, it 
was gravely contended, that on the landing of the first hostile 
American on Canadian soil. Her Majesty's troops should forthwith 
retire within the walls of the citadel of Quebec, to save the honour 
of the British arms ! ! ! 

In the debate which took place in the Imperial Parliament in 
July, 1862, on the subject of the action of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, with reference to the maintenance of an effective militia, 
much was said that tended to promote the feeling of uncertainty, 
as to the future. Treating a mere party manoeuvre, which led to 
the defeat of a ministry in Canada, and the introduction of a 
tempoi*ary measure for the subsidiary defence of the country, in 
the absence of any immediate danger, with all the gravity of a 
great crisis, member after member in the Imperial Parliament 
spoke as if Canada was a burden to the Empire, and that the day 
of her separation would be hailed with acclamation by the people 
of England. Mr. Roebuck, the member for Sheffield, spoke in 
very strong teims, and, in singular ignorance of the action of the 
Imperial Government, denounced the Canadian Parliament for 
taxing British manufactures. He said : 

" The first thing we have to consider is the feeling of the 
people of Canada with respect to England. My opinion is that 
the people of Canada have been led to believe that we consider 
them of such wonderful importance that we shall undertake any 
expense to maintain dominion over them. What I want them 
to understand, and what I want our Government to make them 
understand, is that we do not care one farthing about the 
adherence of Canada to England. We have never drawn from 
our colonies anything like tribute, Other nations do at this 
moment derive tribute from their colonies, but we have never 
done so. The only chance of benefit we ^ver expected from, our 
colonies was perfect freedom of trade. What has Canada done in 
that matter % The Canadians have laid 20 per cent, upon the 
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introduction of all English manufactures into their country, 
thereby following the bad example of their friends on the other 
side of the St. Lawrence. I want them clearly to understand 
that England has no benefit from her connection with them, and 
that if we maintain, not our dominion, but their independence, it 
is for their advantage and not for ours. There is nobody in this 
country who is in a position to speak with more freedom than 
myself with respect to Canada. Many years of my life were 
spent in that country. I have intimate relations with it now, but 
though I do not love Caiiiida less I love England more, and my 
opinion is that if to-moiTOw we were to get rid of Canada Eng- 
land would not lose a single farthing of benefit. But the case of 
Canada would be very different. When the hon. and gallant 
member for Westminster says that the United States cannot 
over-run Canada I must say that I think he has studied history 
to very little purpose if that be his real opinion. I quite agree 
with the noble lord in another place who said that if the Federal 
Government were victorious to-moiTow they would turn round 
upon England, and the first thing they woidd do would be to 
pour their armies over the St. Lawrence into Canada ; while if 
they were to be defeated in their struggle with the South, out of 
mere vengeance they woidd do the same tiling. What would be 
the consequence? Canada, ceasing to be what she is now — ^a 
powerful and independent people, governing themselves, doing 
exactly as they like with their own, would be under the dominion 
of an overbearing and overpoweriug democracy. She would be 
one among what were once 37 United States. Her people would 
have one or two votes in the American Senate ; whereas now they 
govern themselves, for England has given up dominion over them, 
and all we do is to send our soldiers — those redcoats whom the 
Mayor of Montreal talks about — 19 protect their independence. 
I want the Canadians clearly to understand that England would 
not be sorry to see her depart from us to-morrow. They do us no 
good, or, at least, not more than JSTew York ; they do not even 
receive our manufactures, and they treat us like aliens. We have 
been told that the House of Commons should not dictate to the 
Parliament of Canada. Do we ever dictate now 1 I have stood 
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lip in my place Hgtvinst the dictatinn of this House to tlie people 
of Canada, but that system Laa l*en abandoned long ago. TJie 
very veto of the Grown ia entirely ignoi'etl, aiid that which we 
ought to have done — viz., protect tlie manufactiiTJng' interests of 
England — WB have ceased to do. I say, therefoi-e, we are now 
bound to look^fter tlie intei-ests of our couatituents, and I shall 
be the very last man to lay one farthing of expense upon the poor 
jwople of Sheffield in ordei- to maintain the independence of the 
rich people of Canada." 

Mr. Addcrley spoke in terais no lestf disparaging, while Sir 
Geoi^e Cornwall I«wis, whose estimable personal character, and 
high official position as Secretaiy of State, lent gi-eat weight to 
his observations, after jwinting out tliat the cause of the antici- 
IHited difficulty with the United States arose fi-om an affi-ont to 
the British flag, which was a question of [lui-ely Imi>erial interest, 
in which Canada waa not directly concerned, said ; 

'■ K Canada liad Iteen invmleil in a war arising from tlie United 
States in consequence of that qiiarrel, the feelings of the Canadians 
would naturally have been that they were involved in a quarrel in 
which they had no direct concern, and that it was inciimbent on 
the Imperial Government, through connection with which they 
were involved ■ in hostilities, to give them effectual assistance." 
He went on, among other things, to say : " Befoi-e I sit down I 
■will make one allusion to the remai'ks of my honourable and learned 
friend iijmn our ftitiui! I'elationa with Canada. I for one can only 
say that I look foi-wanl witliout Rp])rehenRion, ami, I may add, 
without regret, to the time when Canada might become an inde- 
pendent state ; but I think it behovea England not to cast Canada 
loose or send her adiift before she has acquired sufficient strength 
to assert her own independence. The feelings of the Cana*lian 
people were undoubtedly those of attachment and loyalty to the 
mother conntiy. I do not believe that the i-eceut vote upon the 
militia bill waa the i-esult of any deliberate policy or dee^i seated 
design. It was actually thi-own out by the play of party politics, 
and I cannot but wish to impress upon the House, tliat any mea- 
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sure such as the right honom-able gentleman recommends, of a 
menftce on the part of England, that under certain circtuuBtaiices 
if they do not take efficient ste]is foi- oi'gftiiizing a (lowerful tnilit ia 
oui' troopB would be withdrawn, would be unworthy of tliis country, 
and would eeem to be the result of liaaty diapleasui-e, rather than 
of that dignified and prudent forbearance whicli has alwiiys been 
the clmraoteristio of the Imperial policy." 



In most gratifyiiig contrast to the. obaervatious of Mr. Roebuck 
and Mr. Adderley, and the more philosophic contemplation by Sir 
George Cornwall Lewis of the severance, were the sontimentB 
expressed by Mr. T, Baring, Mr. D'lBraeli, and TiOid Palmerston. 
Mr. T. Baring said : 



"Being in constant con n n at on witli Canada, he was informed 
that a feeling had recently ansen in tl at Province, find was now 
increasing, that there wis a wish o tl e part of a great portion of 
that House to force upon it a p -ec j tate separation from the mother 
eoimtiy ; and he must say thiit if anything coiild strengthen that 
feeling it would be the recuii'enco of speeches like that of the right 
honourable member for Staffoi-dsliire and the honoui-able member 
for Sheffield, telling tlie Canndian people that they had not the 
least desire that they should adhere to their allegiance to the 
Sovereign and their attachment to thia coiintiy ; that they wished 
they would separate enth-ely fi-om England, and that they would 
see that sejiaration not only without i-egj-et, but with satisfaction. 
He would not enter into questions of colonial policy. He believed 
that colonies might be a source of wealth and power to the mother 
country ; that the union l)etween the two might he one of mutual 
benefit ; that it might l>c maintained without an estravagaut ex- 
penditure ; but to say that such a connexion was merely a question 
of ' pounds, shillings and jienoe.' was quite unworthy of us, when we 
had to a certain extent to protect our fellow-countrymen, and had 
at least to regai-d them as our fellow-Hubjects until they themselvee 
deeired to separate fiwm us. Certain speeches which had latterly 
been delivered in another place, together with the tone of the 
public press, were calculated to make the Canadhms believe that 
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in this countiy there was no kinilreil feeliiig towatils theOi — & 
result which he tlioiight waa much to lje ilepracsted. The in 
which luwJ been referred to was defeated from u party n 
without pleilging the Province to rtuy policy of hei-euiter i-efumng 
to eatttblish a sufficient militia, and with the espreasion, at the 
SADie tin^e, on the part of tliose who opposeil it, tliat they were in 
favor of » militiu that should co-operate 'witli our troops in ilefenoe 
of the common country. These persons, he belioved, woidd at 
this moment rise as one man in support of their uniou with Eng- 
land ; and they hiid shown that when questions not merely of 
colonial but of Imperii)] concern arose, and when tJiey have suffered 
nil the injiuy of invasion, they <Ud not aJu-ink from expreeaing 
manfully their hojtes for the success of England and her coloniee. 
It was said, ' leave CfLuuda entirely to herself;' but as long as 
they wished to remain Britiah subjects, that was not language 
whi<!li ought either in honour or duty to be held to the Canadian 
people. He was convinced that Canada felt so inui^ tlie advan- 
tage of her connection with England, that, witlioiit burdening our 
I'esourcea, she would adhere to iia from aautimente of loyal 
allegiance." 

Mr. D'la-aeli said : 

" I cannQt contemplate with the same fil ling as the Secretary 
of State, a separation taking place between this country and 
Canada. I think that a great Empire, founded on sound princi- 
ples of ireedom and equality, is as conducive to the spirit and 
power of the community, and as valuable as conunercial pros- 
perity or militai-y force ; and, therefore, I should be very aorry 
under the preeeait circiuuBtauces, after all that lias occiuTed, to 
suppose tJiat the connection between the mother countiy and this 
important colony should end. The I'csources of Canada are great 
and various, it hu^ had the advantage of having Iteen colonized, 
during a number of centuries, by two of the most distinguished 
nations of Europe. Canada is, in fact, a i-eiiejt of those two 
powerfiil races, diii'ering in tlieii- manners and even in their 
I'oli^ous opinions ; and has many of those diverse olementa, 
which tend to change a mei-c colonial into a national character. 
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I do not think that the importance of Canada can be over- 
stated ; but, unfortunately, we feel every day more and more that 
the relations between the mother country and those colonies, in 
which what we call self-government has been established, are not 
altogether of a satisfactory nature. The Secretary of State con- 
templates the possibility, — ^and more than the possibility, for he 
informs us that, under certain circumstancess, it would be matter 
of congratulation — of the severance of the tie between the mother 
country and Canada, and says that we ought to be very careful in 
training the Canadians before the connection terminates, so that 
they may be able, to go by themselves, and not fall into the hands 
of any vigilant neighbour, watching for an opportunity of appro- 
priating and absorbing them. But what I think to be the fault 
of the Government in this particular case is, that they have not 
been thoughtful on this subject of training the Canadians. On 
the contrary, it appears to me that they have not trusted to the 
resources and energies of the Canadians, but have rather unneces- 
sarily anticipated duties which the Canadians were probably ready 
to perfonn themselves." * 

Lord Palmerston said : 

" I agree rather with the right honourable gentleman who has 
just spoken, than with the right honourable gentleman the member 
for North StajQTordshire, in the view which he takes with respect 
to the connection subsisting between the mother country and her 
colonial dependencies. With the former, I quite concur in think- 
ing that we should look upon our colonies as part and parcel of 
the British Empire. Our fellow-subjects when they remove from 
this country, do not cease to be our fellow-subjects ; their spirit is 
the same as ours; their interests should be our interests; we 
should be each to one another a source of mutual honour and 
mutual strength. I also quite concur with the right honourable 
gentleman in wishing that the day may be very far distant when, 
from various causes, those great communities may deem it to be 
their interest to separate from us, because I do not think such a 
course would conduce to their benefit, while I feel assured it 
would not tend to the advantage of the mother country. The 
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connection between us, however, as was justly stated by the right 
honourable gentleman, can be maintained only by the adoption of a 
policy, which will leave the colonies free to regulate their own 
affairs, binding to the mother country by links of mutual interest, 
and allowing the exercise of perfect freedom in matters in which 
the one or the other happens to be more pai-ticidarly concerned." 

The TwieSy which is regaixled as representing most correctly, the 
existing public feeling of the day, in England, thus commented 
upon the question, in its issue on the day the debate took place, 
23ra July, 18G2 : 

" The conduct of the Canadian JSIinistiy, in refusing to provide 
for the defence of the eoimtry the destinies of which are intrusted 
to their charge, neither niises our opinion of themselves or of tlie 
community over which they preside. They wei^e brought into 
power by a vote refusing to create for the colony a militia con- 
sisting of 50,000 effective troops Jind 50,000 reserves. For this 
plan they have substituted the following : The Canadian militia 
consLsts of two classes — A., immbering 5,000 men, who have 
hithei-to been cU-illed six days in the year, i*eceiving in payment 
one dollar for each day's (bill ; and B., which consists of 8,000 
men, who have hithei'to received no pay at all. It is felt in 
Canada that under existing circumstances a necessity has arisen 
for doing something towards putting the country in a resi)ectable 
pasition of defence, and they have accordingly set about it in the 
following manner : They take 5,000 men out of class B. and add 
them to class A., thus i-aisLng class A. to 10,000 men, and these 
10,000 men they propose to drill for 12 days in the year at half-a- 
doUar a day, instejid of six days at one dollar. They propose, 
besides, to give some allowance in lieu of clothing. The 3,000 
left in class B. will probably quit the service, as they are to 
receive nothing, and we cannot think that the prospect of half-a- 
doUar a day will be a very efficient stimulus to enrolment in class A. 

" This is absolutely all that Canada is disposed to do at tlie 
public expense for her protection. Whatever military force she 
requires beyond this must be made up of volunteers and tumultuary 
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levies called together at the very moment of danger. We know 
by the experience of the American war, and partly by our own, 
the value of militia, and we know also what importance to attach 
to the services of persons unti'ained to arms and acting together 
for the first time. It is scarcely an exaggei'ation to say that such 
an organization is worthless, and no exaggeration at all to say 
that it could not afibrd even the semblance of protection against 
any one of the several great armies now contending in the United 
States. Canada assures us of her loyalty, of her wish to remain 
a portion of the great British Empire, of the value she sets on 
her free, and even democratic institutions, of her aversion to 
American forms of thought and forms of Government. She 
furnishes us here with a fair measure of her sincerity. We see 
the exact value she really sets on the connection with this country 
by the efibrts she is ready to make and the sacrifices she is ready 
to incur in order to preserve them. She has incurred loans and 
liabilities to the extent of some twelve millions sterling by 
pledging the public revenue for public works undertaken for the 
benefit of municipalities having no claim on the central Govern- 
ment beyond the influence they may exert in returning members 
of Parliament. She has created over the St. Lawrence a magni- 
ficent bridge which has cost two millions sterling, mostly supplied 
by this country, for which not one farthing of interest is now 
received. She raises revenue by taxes on British commerce, she 
allows us the privilege of repairing her fortifications, supplying 
her with artillery, musketry, and ammunition, and of garrisoning 
her fortresses with 12,000 regular troops, and she estimates the 
value of this connection at, perhaps, $120,000, or X25,000 a year. 
She is never weary of boasting of her loyalty, but this is the 
value she sets on British connection. We, on the other hand, 
seem never weary of contributing to those expenses which every 
other country in the world, except a British colony, is expected to 
pay for itself, and, should war come, we are ready to spend 
millions of treasure and risk thousands of valuable lives for 
people who not only will not defend themselves,- but will not give 
us any efficient assistance towards defending them. They have 
money for many other things, some necessary, others unnecessary, 
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money for jobs of all kinds, money for the most questionable 
public works, but money for honour, money for liberty, money for 
independence, for the privileges of being governed by their own 
laws and knowing no master — ^for these merely secondaiy ad- 
vantages, as we suppose they consider them, the Canadian Parlia- 
ment and Ministry have nothing to spare. They are so taken up 
in providing for superfluities that they have nothing to give for 
what other countries account the veiy essentials of existence, 
without which, to a nation or man of spirit, life is hardly worth 
possessing. They are rich for all other purposes ; but when asked 
to do something towards their own defence, "their poverty, but 
not their will," as we are told, consents to do nothing." 

At a still later date, February 27th, 1868, the same paper in 
speaking of the effect of a war with the United States, says : 

" We are quite aware that in the event of war we should not be 
able to render effectual aid to our Canadian Dominion, and that 
our fellow- subjects out there would either have to fight at a 
terrible disadvantage, or mortify our pride by anticipating defeat 
or yielding to terms. In a material point of view that would be 
no loss to this country." 

Pamphleteers and philosophers did not leave the unfortunate 
question alone. Among others, Mr. A. Allison — author of the 
" Philosophy and History of Civilization," a work favourably 
commented upon by the Observer and the Athenoeum — issued a 
pamphlet from 72 Sloane Street, London, April 19th, 1865, in 
which Canada was to be disposed of in a very summary manner. 

" I am of opinion," he says, " that England should not only not 
intepfere with the Civil War now raging in America, but that she 
should retire altogether from the North American Continent, by 
declaring Canada an independent State. So long as Canada 
belongs to us we hold out a bait to the United States to go to war 
with us, with a view to its annexation. That being so, it is 
manifestly the interest both of England and Canada to separate. 
The press and our leading statesmen are unanimous in expressing 
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their readiness to give up Canada, if the CanadianB themBelveB are 
williiig to accept independence ; and if these liberal profeaaiona on 
our part are Biuoere, there ■will be no difficulty in effecting that 
object. The great Trajan who I'estored the glories of Rome, con- 
tracted the limita of the Empire both in Eiiroiie and Asia, and 
when we withdraw our troops from Canada and declare her 
independent, we shall strengthen the Biitiah Empire, for instead 
of that vast amntry contributing to the strength of England, it is 
a constant source of weakness. We have Only to look at the map 
to convince ourselves that it is essential to tlie stability of the 
British Empii-e, that Canada should be given up. By giving np 
Canada we lose nothing — for our trade will go on with her after 
she is independent the same as now. So far from losing anything, 
we shall be great gainei-s by the cliange, for we shall save the 
expense of maintaining an army and navy for her defence, which 
would materially add to the taxation of England. 

"If Canada should prefer dependence, that would be no reason 
why we should not make her independent. We must look to .oui- 
own interests as well as to the interea(« pf othera, and if it can be 
shown that it is the intflrest of all parties that Canada be inde- 
pendent, we ought not to hesitate bi making her so, even although 
she should object to it. Two great nations like England and the 
United States, meet ^ch other in every quarter of the globe, and 
all the disputes which are ever occuning between them, must 
eventually be settled on Canadian gi-oiind. Biit let Canada be an 
independent State, and she will be a neutral power in the event of 
a war breaking oiit. Let this view of the question be clearly 
explained to the Canadians, in a despatch jiroperly drawn up from 
the Foreign Office, and the objections which thoy have hitherto 
had to Independence will be removed. 

" But would the Canadians be able to defend themselves and 
remain independent if they were separate from England ? This I 
do not doubt, provided they adopted a form of Government calcu- 
lated to maintain peace and advanoe the interests of the nation. 
Such a Government would at once lie recognised by the European 
powers, and to these powei-s Canada might appeal in the event of 
any uncalled for attack on them by the United States. Let 
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Caniida, elect a. King and Parliament, and she will be acknow- 
ledged by all the powers of Euroiie, irbeu slie will be in a much 
safer position than she ia at present, although she was studded all 
over with camps and fortiHeationa. If the Canadians should elect 
one of om" Princes for her King, the chances are they would 
succeed in obtaining the consent of England and the other powers 
to that election. This would keep up a connection between 
England and Canada, which would be bpneficitvl to both parties — 
whereas tha present connection, aa shown by the Canadians them- 
selves, is pi-ejudicial to the iutei-esta of both countries. A 
commercial treaty upon the principles of free trade could be made, 
and, if necessary, a loan guarant«ed by England and France, or 
by England alone, might be arranged — aa in the case of Belgiiuu 
and Greece, when they were made independent States. 

" Now is the time for ua to make up om' minds to give up 
Canada, for the step wUl not only save ua a world of money for 
the armaments which are now called for, but it will prevent tJie 
danger of war witli the United States. To postpone the con- 
sideration of this import^t question until after wo have spent 
our money, or until we liave drifted so far into war that it is 
impossible to give up Canada, consistent with honour, would be 
the height of folly." 



The remainder of this pamplilct is filled with proguosti cations 
of the future of the United States, as resulting from the civil war 
then raging, every one of which to this time has proved untme. 
More iiiconseqiiBntial reasoning, or more vague ideiia, could hardly 
have been put together by any man professing to deal with subjectB 
bearing upon the interests of an empire, or the welfare of millionfi 
of people. Other jiamphlets and docnmenta on the same subject, 
Bome from noble peere, some from men whose names stood high on 
queationa connected with political economy, emanated from the 
English ]>reSB. Men who wrote of the institutions of republican 
Aineiicfi almost with idolatry, but who in later life learned, from 
a personal knowledge of their working, to cast down the image of 
tlieir early woi-ship, did not hesitate, the former to admit the 
tendency of the public mind in favour of separation, the latter to 
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deQounce Canada as an incubus on the realm that ought to be cut 
away. 

It may be doubted whether the oblivion into which such compo- 
sitions ultimately descend, is not the best criterion of their value ; 
but it must not be forgotten that, at the time, they are taken as 
indications of the public sentiment, and tend, in the irritation 
they engender, to bring about consequences which no subsequent 
sound reasoning can prevent. There can be no doubt that the 
constant reiteration of such sentiments by English writers and 
speakers did produce in Canada a strong feeling of uncertainty as 
to its future connection with England, and in silence laid the 
foundations of a party which may hereafter have a marked in- 
fluence upon the future destinies of the country. 

This question of the severance of Canada .from Great Britain is 
too important in its bearing upon the interests of both countries, 
to be passed over without remark. In the discussion, the narrative 
of the past must cease, and a view be taken from the stand-point 
of 1871, both as it will affect the future of Great Britain, and as 
it will affect the present and future of Canada, in the light of 
peace and trade, and in the light of war. The position and policy 
of the United States must not be disregarded. 

It is solely as to the future that the question need be considered 
in relation to Great Britain. To her at present, the separation 
could not be of much consequence. On the contrary, as relieving 
her of an apparently assailable point from the United States, by 
many it would be thought desirable. But perhaps it is not tres- 
passing too far on the realm of prophecy to say, that twenty or 
thirty years hence, her retention of place as the first trading and 
maritime power in the world may depend upon her connection 
with Canada. 

A few words as to what Canada is. In February, 1862, in the 
House of Representatives, in the Congress of the United States, 
pending the discussions relative to the expiry and the renewal of 
the reciprocity treaty with the United States, " the Committee on 
Commerce, to whom was referred the concun'ent resolutions of the 
State of New York, in relation to the treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain commonly known as the reciprocity 
treaty, made their report." In that report, which certainly did 
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not receive its instigation from any Canadian source, and which 
cannot be regarded as exceptionally friendly, it is thus said ; 

" The great and practical value of the British North American 
Provinces and possessions is seldom appreciated. Stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, they contain an area of at least 
3,478,380 square miles : more than is owned by the United States, 
and not much less than the whole of Europe, with its family of 
nations. The * Maritime Provinces,* on the Atlantic coast, include 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and New- 
foundland. Geographically, they may be regarded as a north- 
easterly prolongation of the New England system. Unitedly, 
they include an area of at least 86,000 square miles, and are 
capable of supporting a larger population than that at present 
existing in the United States, or Great Britain. They are equal 
in extent to the united territory of Holland, Greece, Belgium, 
Portugal and Switzerland. * 

" Canada — rather a nation than a province, in any common 
acceptation of the term — ^includes not less than 346,863 square 
miles of territory, independently of its North- Western possessions, 
not yet open for settlement. It is three times as large as Great 
Britain and Ireland, and more than three times as large as Prussia. 
It intervenes between the great North- West and the Maritime 
Provinces. 

"The habitable but undeveloped area of the British posses- 
sions, westerly, from Lake Superior and Hudson's Bay, comprises 
sufficient territory to make twenty-five states equal in size to 
Illinois. 

" The climate and soil of these Provinces and possessions, seem- 
ingly less indulgent than those of the tropical regions, are precisely 
those by which the skill, energy and virtues of the human race 
are best developed. * 

" It is computed that Canada alone, if her past and pi^esent rate 
of increase is continued, will have twenty millions of inhabitants 
at the end of this present century — ^numerically exceeding the 
population of Great Britain when the century began.** 

Since that report was made, this whole country, with the excep- 
tion of Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, but embracing 
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in addition British Columbia and Vancouver Island, beyond the 
Rocky Mountains, has been confederated into one Dominion, is 
governed by one central authority, has but one uniform commercial 
policy, and, as " Canada," guides and rules those vast territories 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The policy of that " Canada " at present is in accord with the 
policy of England — Free Trade. Her tariff is imposed for revenue, 
not for protection. That rule, since confederation, may have been 
temporarily departed from on one occasion, to accomplish a parti- 
cular object, namely, the attainment of a free or more reciprocal 
trade with the United States.* But in no instance has it been 
departed from to e'iicourage a mere local industry, at the cost of 
the main body of the people. 

The policy of the United States, on the contrary, has been and 
is Protection. The trade returns show that for 1870, with a popida- 
tion nearly ten times as great as that of the Dominion, the imports 
from Great Britain into the United States were but three times 
as great as into the Dominion — in round numbers, £21,000,000 
sterling to .£7,000,000, or but lis. to 35*. sterling per head. 

Sir Francis Hincks, the Finance Minister of Canada, in his 
speech of the 10th March, 1871, on making his financial statement 
to the Canadian Parliament for the financial year terminating 1st 
June, 1870, referring to the same subject, said : 

" I referred last year, to the very satisfactory position of 
this country, as compared with that of other countries — our im- 
mediate neighbours to the south of us, and the mother country, — 
both with regard to the rate of taxation and the amount of debt. 
I will not trouble the House by going any further into that matter 
now, but there is one point which I think is deserving of atten- 
tion, in reference to the position of the country, and that is that 
Canada has in the last year, with regard to its business transac- 
tions with the mother country, risen from the rank of No. 1 1 in 
the list to that of No. 8. The exports to Canada exceed those 
to Russia, China, Brazil and Turkey, all countries having a 



* The imposition of duties on coal and flour by the tariff of 1870, under what was then 
•termed the national policy, repealed by the tariff of 1871. 
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very large trade with Great Britain. But there is a very impor- 
tant fact in connection with this, which should not be lost sight 
of, that there is no country which trades with England that re- 
ceives from her so large a proportion of her goods as Canada in 
proportion to her population. I have ascertained from statistics, 
that the United States, with forty millions of people, took during 
the last nine months, the returns of which I have been able to get, 
£20,000,000 worth of goods, being at the rate of ten shillings per 
head of the population. During the same period Canada, with 
four millions of people, took £6,000,000 worth, being at the rate 
of £1 10s. per head, or exactly three times as much for our popu- 
lation as the United States. 

" Hon. Sir G^o. E. Cartier. — Each of us worth three Americans. 

" Hon. Sir Francis Hincks. — ^When you look to other lands 
which are put down as being the great countries with which there 
is trade, to British India, for instance, which stands very high 
after the United States, the difference is even greater. It must be 
remembered that British India has a population of 155,000,000, 
and, therefore, the exports to that country amount to about two 
shillings per head. Russia receives one shilling and six pence per 
head ; Germany, which also stands very high in the list, about 
eight shillings per head ; so that we have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that this country is the one which in proportion to its popula- 
tion carries on the most commerce of any country in the world. 
This is a very satisfactory statement of our relations with the 
mother country." 

That portion of his budget speech of the previous year (1st April, 
1870,) to which Sir Francis Hincks referred, it may not be inap- 
propriate here to quote : 

With regard to the means of the country — ^with regard to its 
ability to discharge all its liabilities — Bsxd with regard to its taxa- 
tion I would desire to say a few words, and to institute a com- 
parison between its condition and the condition of other countries 
with which we are acquainted. I find, if y^e take Great Britain 
that the debt of that country is about $135 per head of the 
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population. Tlic debt of tlie United States is about $60 per 
head. I may here obsefvis that although the ratio of debt is lower 
in the case of the United States than in that of Great Britain, it 
would be unfair to estimate the hurdena of tlie people acooi'ding to 
the same ratio, for it is pretty well known that the debt of Eng- 
land eariiea a vary amail rate of interest, while the debt of the 
United States carries a large rate. Now, while the debt of 
those countries is what I have stated, the debt of Canada is al>out 
$22.50 per heatl of the population. Then * again, taxation in 
Great Britain is at the rate of about $10 per head, and in Mie 
United States alwut $9.25. while in Canada it is only about 
$3.S0. I do not think, lieaiing these figiirw in mind, that vre 
need be afraid of any slight increase of taxation which it may be 
necessiiry to impose upon the jieople in order that there shall not 
be the least cause to apprehend daficatB in the future. I find, too, 
that if we take the customs revenue of the United States, it is 
about 84,60 per head of the population, while the oustoma revenue 
of Canada is about §2. I may be permitted to di-aw attention to 
the remarbftble point, that although oui- customs contributions 
appear to be laige in proportion to those of the United States, 
honourable gentlemeo. will see just now, when I draw a compari- 
son between tlie internal i-evenue of the two countries, that the 
revenue from customs approaches more nearly, though still very 
far below that of the United States than the internal revenue 
does. And the reason of that is obvious. The "United States 
liave such high protective duties iipon everything imported, that 
importations are much reiluced, and the customs revenue per 
head does not come up as in Canada, where on leading articles the 
duties are much lower. The internal revenue of the United 
States is about $i per head of the population, whereas in Canada 
the excise revenue is only about sixty-seven cents p^r head." 



In connection with these remarks of Sir Francis Hincks, it is 
not unimportant, in answer to those political economists, who 
deem Enghind would be better without her colonies, to observe 
that commercial returns shew that at the period above mentioned, 
when as compared with the United States, Canada was taking of 
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British goods at the rate of 35s. per head to lis. New South 
Wales, with a population of 450,000, was taking £3,000,000 stg., 
or, £Q 13s. sterling per head, — New Zealand, with a population of 
220,000, was taking £1,700,000 sterling, or, £7 14s stg., per head, 
— South Australia, with a population of 170,000, was taking 
£1,200,900 sterling, or about £7 sterling per head, — and Victoria, 
with a population of 700,000, was taking £6,000,000 sterling, or 
nearly at the rate of £8 5s sterling per head — thus shewing that 
at that time — Canada, Austi-alia, and New Zealand alone, con- 
sumed more than six times as much of British Industry in 
proportion to population, than did tlie United States, and within 
a little under £2,000,000 of the total amount, \dz., £18,900,900 
sterling to £21,000,000 sterling. The increase since that time 
will more than make them equal. 

Tlie I'etums for the financial year tenninating 1st June, 1870, 
shew an increase in the Canadian imjwrtations from Great Britain 
over the preceding year, viz. : 1869, $35,764,470, or £7,348,863 
sterling; 1870, $38,595,433, or £7,930,568 sterling; and those of 
1871, a stm larger increase, viz., $49,200,557, or £10,109,703 
9s. lOd. sterling — an inci'ease in two yeai*s of $13,436,087, or 
£2,760,840 9s. lOd. sterling. 

The following extract from Patterson's statement, (Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, Montreal,) for 1870, shews that the increase 
in each year is general, and therefore likely to contiiuie : 

1868. 

Cotton, piece goods, yds. 29,944,569 

Haberdashery, value, £t)ll,129 

Woollen manufactures yds. 2,163,317 

Carpet and druggets " 495,574 

Worsted stuff, " 5,233,536 

Apparel and slops, value £128,805 

« 

The total Canadian trade, both imports and exports, in ten 
years (from 1860 to 1870), excluding the Hudson's Bay and North- 
West Tenitories, and British Columbia, but, during the last two 
yeaiTB, including Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, had more 



1869. 


1870. 


29,283,462 


42,848,978 


670,471 


852,277 


1,901,641 


2,791,127 


468,652 


666,565 


5,354,039 


8,266,907 


157,470 


203,685 
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than doubled itself, viz., from $68,000,000* to $148,387,829 ; t 
and in the year terminating 30th June, 1871, has gone up to 
$1 70,000,000, t of which $95,857,408 have been imports; and of 
those imports $49,200,557 came from Great Britain. J 

The following is the official statement of the Commisibner of 
Customs : 

Comparative Statement showing the total value of exports, the total 
value of goods imported and entered for consumption, and the 
amount of duties collected in the Dominion of Canada during the 
fiscal years ending respectively on 30th June, 1870 and 1871. 



Fiscal Yeaks. 


Total Ex- 
ports. 


Total Im- 
ports. 


Entered for 
Consump- 
tion. 


Duty. 


Ending June 30, 1871 

Do. do. 1870 


74,143,098 
73,673.490 


$ 
95,867,408 
74,814,339 


$ 

86,679,645 
71,237,603 


11,864,291 77 
9,462,940 44 


Inerease 


669,608 


21,043,069 

1 


15,442,042 


2,401,851 83 







R. S. M. BOUCHETTE, 

Commissioner of Customs. 
Customs Department, Ottawa, Oct. 18, 1871. 

Moreover, it is to be observed that on the 28th day of Apiil, 
1871, the new tariff came into force, which reduced the annual 
taxation by a million and a half, and would necessarily have a 
sensible bearing upon the quarter terminating the 1st June, 1871. 

It may fairly be assumed therefore, that, during the next ten 
years, the increase will be the same, if not in a greater ratio. 

Again, while the importation of bread stuffs into Great Britain 
from the United States, during a period of seventeen years, from 
1853 to 1870, increased but in the ratio of a little over two to 
one, viz., from 12,869,433 bushels to 28,122,480 in 1870, except- 
ing extraordinary fluctuations during that period, rising to 



* Year Book, 1871, page 41. 

t Bouchette's ofBlcial statement, Oct. 18, 1871. 

X Deputy Minister of Customs. 
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40,000,000 in 1862, and descending to under 2,000,000 in 1866 ; 
the importations from Canada during the same period increased in 
a ratio of nearly six to one, viz., from 1,366,595 bushels in 1853 
to 6,422,936 in 1870, excluding similar fluctuations, rising to over 
9,000,000 in 1862, and falling in 1866 to 111,255 ;* thus shewing 
that while similar causes produced in both coimtries a corres- 
ponding increase or depression, yet the comparative increase was 
in favour of Canada of four to one, and when it is remembered 
that these exports were paid for by the imports of British manu- 
factures, the balance is foimd in favour of Canada, as a customer 
to Great Britain of four to one. 

Again, the effect of the Eepeal of the Eeciprocity Treaty with 
the United States in 1866, was to divert an immense volume of 
Canadian trade from the United States to Great Britain, decreas- 
ing the exports to the United States, viz., $7,500,000 in the years 
1866 and 1867, and increasing the exports to Great Britain from 
13,000,000 in 1866 to 21,000,000 in 1868,t to be i-epaid again in 
British manufactures, affording a significant intimation to the 
British producer what would be thfe result of a connection of 
Canada with the United States, based upon an imchangeable 
political incorporation instead of a temporary treaty, maintained 
or broken off as the passions or interests of the dominant party 
may dictate. 

Again, the following table compiled from the " Trade and Navi- 
gation Eetums," shows the total quantity of tea imported into the 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec during the two fiscal years 
1868-69 and 1869-70 : 

Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1868-69. 1869-70. 

Whence. lbs. lbs. . 

Great Britain 6,210,099 8,717,561 

United States 1,689,121 2,674,900 

China 625,625 2,373,043 

Japan .... 95,118 

Other Countries 2,024 406 

Total 8,476,869 8,861,028 

• Patterson 1870—14. 

t Lowry's Pamphlet, page 10. 
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" It will be seen from this comparative statement that there has 
been a very remarkable decrease in importation of tea from Great 
Britain. The imports in bond from the United States showing a 
large increase, while there was a great augmentation in the direct 
trade with China."* 

The returns of the importation of tea into the same two 
Provinces — Ontario and Quebec — ^for the fiscal year 1870 and 
1871, terminating 1st June, 1871, are as follows : 

Great Britain 3,343,024 lbs. 

United States 5,081,675 „ 

China 1,280,777 „ 

Japan 675,453 „ 

Other Countries 6,056 ,, 

Total 10,386,985 lbs. 

Showing with an increase of nearly two millions over the 
preceding year — ^yet even less came from Great Britain than 
during that year — and taking the whole importations of tea into 
the Dominion for the latter year, which the Returns show to be 
13,781,087 lbs.,t in which Great Britain had the direct communi- 
cation by sea with the maritime Provinces of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, the total importation from Great Biitain into 
the Dominion is less than it was two years ago — into the two 
Provinces of Quebec and Ontario alone — viz., 6,009,684 as against 
6,210,099. ; 

From these tables and facts, which show the revolution that 
one railway has produced in the tea trade alone in two years, a 
fair inference may be drawn as to what will be the effect upon the 
Eastern trade of Great Britain, when the various lines of railways 
throughout the United States and Canada to the Pacific are com- 
pleted, and the still more varied productions of the East — ^their 
silks, their spices, their rice, cottons, and sugars, as well as their 
teas, seek the shorter and less expensive routes, saving both time 

• Patterson, 1870, p. 93. 

t Deputy Minister of Customs. 
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and inmirance ; and hs^rmg a continent with its main Tmnk lines 
of traffic, tajjped \fy a thousand direrging streams, for distribaticfn 
as piircha»ersi Cfn tbe waj. 

In view of England's futore, this question of the transcontinen- 
tal railways is of very serious importance. Fompelly in a late 
work, " Across America and Asia ; Notes cf a Five-years' Journey 
round the World," speaking of the tea trade from China, mentions 
the remarkable fact, that of two shipments of the same tea from 
Hankaw, the one going hy sailing vessel to England and St. 
Petf^jurg, the other by the long land route, through China in 
IxfoUi and vessels, through Tartary on camels, through Siberia on 
sleiglis, and through Russia by railroads, that which took the long 
land route cost nearly the same in St. Petersburg as that which 
went by the sea. " This," he says, " may be owing in part to the 
excess of duty at the Atlantic port of Kussia over that on the 
Siberian frontier, and partly perhaps to the fact that the tea 
which takes the ocean route requires more manipulation before 
shipment than the other. The tea trade alone between China and 
Europe is very large, and seems, when taken in connection with 
many other reasons, to warrant the belief that the near future 
will see a railroad along this important route." He points out 
that there would not be any very serious obstacles in the way, 
though the distance from Shanghai to Kazan, the eastern terminus 
of the Russian railroad, is about 4,600 miles, and the total distance 
from Shanghai to St. Petersburg 5,600 miles ; and observes : 
"Aside from international difficulties, the construction of such a 
road would, notwithstanding the greater length, seem to be a 
simjjler i)robleni than that of the Union Pacific line, for the 
European Asiatic road, besides connecting the two greatest mar- 
kets of the world, would be sure of an immediate and extensive 
way traffic, because in the vast regions it would traverse, all the 
elements necessary thereto already exist." 

It may be said that a work of this magnitude is so remote that 
it has no practical bearing on the discussion ; but it is not more 
remote than was the construction of the American lines to the 
Pacific fifteen years ago, or the construction of the Canadian line 
ten yeara ago, and we are speaking of England's position twenty 
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years Iience. The British stateanmn, therefore, who, hy now 
ignoring Canada, placea the great lines of Eastern traffic under the 
conti\>l of KiisBift on the one side, and the United States ou the 
other, ia incnirring a grave responsibility, and may leave to hin 
countrymen the inheritauco of dimiiiiahed influence and power. 

Thus Canada is hecoming daily a better market for British 
industry than the United States, and with its increasing popula- 
tion and rapidly extending area, must become etill more so. 

But it is said that the United States will change their policy, 
anfl the above position would then bo no longer tenable. On this 
point several important facts have to be taken into consideration. 
It is ai'gued that the great dimiuution of American sliipping, and 
the loss of the carrying trade, will awaken the Americans to the 
unsoundness of theii" policy. 

The Americans attribute this diminution imd loss to the con- 
<luct of tJie British Grovemment during the civil wai', and demand 
11 ooireapondiug compensation ; but many of their ablest [johticians 
and statesmen contend that, owing to the great extent and inter- 
ual resources of the United States, the loaa or dimimition of its 
foreign ti-ade ia not of so mucli consequence as it would be to other 
countries differently situated ; that the duties of excise alone had, 
during the year 1869-7(J, paid off $100,000,000 of the national 
debt, and would, in a few years, wipe it away altogether (assuming 
that there was no increase trow, unexpected causes), and then that 
the United States would be strong and prosperouH as a nation, 
even though she had not a merchant ship upon the seas, and no 
foreign carrying trade whatever. They urge that as the United 
States embrace within their tenitories both tlie temperate and 
ti'opica! wgions, thej have within themselves all those produc- 
tions which, with other countries not so situated, constitute objects 
of exchange; and as they have coal and iron in abiuidance, a popula- 
tion equal to that of Great Britain, and the beat cotton in the world, 
they can, whenever other avocations do not pay them better, enter 
into competition with Great Britain in the man\ifaotui-e of those 
fabrics, of which she now claims pre-eminently to be the work- 
shop, and aa her immense continent Jills up with ]»eople she will 
have a market without competition, and under her own exclusive 
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control, quite as large as all Europe, or even India can afford to 
Great Britain. Further^ that her vicinity to China, Japan, and 
the Eastern Airchipelago, with her present and contemplated rail- 
ways, must give her that market with which Great Britain cannot 
compete, except by means of transit through her country, or a 
transit by the consent of other foreign nations, or by a long and 
circuitous route round the Cape of Good Hope. That, taking all 
these things into consideration, it is of no serious consequence 
whether she trades with Great Britain or not. That she can do 
better without the fabrics of Great Britain, than Great Britain 
can without her market, and that it is better for the United 
States, however theorists may draw other conclusions, to legislate 
in such a way as to consolidate her domain, and make her people 
have within themselves all the habits and pursuits that will 
render them perfectly independent of other nations. 

Now, these arguments may be sound or unsound, but they are 
acceptable to a large body of people who like to have their own 
way, and are wUliag to pay for it. The same principles which 
may suit a dense population crowded into a small space like the 
British Islands, with fixed habits and institutions, and great 
extremes of wealth and poverty, do not necessarily apply to a 
population like that of the United States, with a more generally 
diffused competence, and with an unlimited space for expansion. 
Such a people with such a country may succeed even m spite of 
wrong theories, and no sound conclusion for a change in its policy 
can be based upon any inference that such a change, under such 
circumstances, would have to take place in England. 

In advocating, therefore, a separation upon any expectation 
that the United States will prove as good customers in the future 
as Canada will, is relying upon an uncertainty. As long as 
Canada remains separate from the United States, she can regulate 
her own tariff with England ; and, it is reasonable to expect, that 
in a few yeai-s the fact of her now owning inmiense tracts of 
those great Prairie Lands, which have formed so attractive a 
feature in drawing emigration to the United States, will have a 
similar effect with her, and a population increasing in the same 
ratio, will afford to England the market whidi she is losing in the 
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United States. But sever Canada from England, annex her to 
the United States, and you will seal a whole continent against 
British manufactures, or, at any rate, place it in the power of one 
(Government to do so — viz., the United States. 

It is argued that the Eastern mai'ket will answer the purpose of 
England, even if she should be comparatively excluded from the 
United States ; but the railways across the American Continent 
afford the shortest route to the East, and will divert the trade in 
that direction. If Canada were merged in the United States, the 
latter would have the entire control of those routes. Canada is 
now building, or proposing to build, a direct line from Halifax to 
Vancouver Island, and while she remains a British possession, that 
route cannot be closed. It is said that the influence and the 
interests of the proprietor of these great roads in the United 
States will be against closing them, and that the United States 
Government must bow to such influence; yet to accomplish a 
national or a retaliatory purpose, the Federal Government would 
not hesitate to stop the passage of British goods in trcmsitu, 
either from or to the East. The President of the United States 
in his Message to Congress, December, 1870, when endeavouring, 
as Canadians allege, most unjustly to force them into an abandon- 
ment of their Territorial Fishery rights, — rights as exclusively 
their own as the Fishery rights on the coasts of England, Scot- 
land, or Ireland are the rights of the j^eople of those countries, — 
did not hesitate to say, *' Anticipating that an attempt may j^ossi- 
bly be made by the Canadian authorities in the coming season, to 
repeat their imneighbourly acts towards our fishermen, I recom- 
mend you to confer upon the Executive the power to suspend, by 
proclamation, the operation of the laws authorizing the transit of 
goods, wares, and merchandize in bond across the Territory of the 
United States to Canada ; and, further, should such an extreme 
measure become necessary, to suspend the operation of any Laws, 
whereby the vessels of the Dominion of Canada are permitted to 
enter the waters of the United States." How, then, can England 
rely upon an influence which, in the time of emergency, would be 
unavailable, and which would be rendei-ed even the more impotent 
from the veiy effort to use it in her favour, at a time of popular 
excitement or national hostility. 
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Then laying aside the Suez Canal, the future utility of which 
seems still to be in the balance, and the capacity of which, as- 
suming that it was not controlled in any way by Foreign Powers, 
would hardly be sufficient for the entire Eastern Trade of Great 
Britain ; the latter country without Canada would in that respect 
be entirely at the mercy of the United States. 

The interest of Canada on the contrary, as separate from the 
United States, is to make her country, both by the great natural 
highway of the St. Lawrence and by means of railways, the great 
path of transport for the traffic of Western America, and of Asia 
to Europe — by means of light duties and cheap fares, aided by the 
more equal temperature of the climate to divert the cereals of 
the Prairie States from the expensive routes to New York and 
Pennsylvania, to Montreal and the other Canadian seaports, and 
in return to supply those i-apidly increasing interior States with 
the productions of Great Britain and Europe, by means of her 
canals and superior natural communications. 

As illustrative of how strongly this is the interest of Canada, 
and how conclusively therefore it may be relied on, as a policy 
likely in the future to influence her statesmen, thereby keeping 
her separate from the United States, and leaving her open to 
make or continue her own arrangements with Great Britain, so as 
to be mutually advantageous to both, it may be mentioned that 
in 1864, during the discussion in the United States on the subject 
of the renewal of the Reciprocity Treaty, in pointing out the 
benefit that accrued to one country from having the transit trade 
of another, and as a reason why the United States should continue 
the Reciprocity Treaty with Canada instead of putting an end to 
it, Hunt^s Magazine, one of the ablest and most authoritative 
works in the United States, on the Commercial Policy of the day, 
among other things stated, that the mere transit of 300,000 bushels 
of Canadian white wheat alone, fix)m Detroit to New York, left, 
in " droppings on the way" — ^in costs and charges on the road — ^to 
the benefit of the people of the United States, (without paying 
one farthing of the purchase money) — $111,676 — and gave the 
items as follows : 
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For elevating and shipping $6,000 

Insurance against fire 1,125 

Freight to Buffalo at 6 cents per bushel 18,000 

Transfer 3,000 

Canal freight 60,000 

Measuring 8,000 

Commission on value in New York, at $1 90 per bushel .... 14,250 

Lake Insurance 2,191 

For odd numbers 730 



$108,296 
During the war, a war-tax on freight on the lakes was fur- 
ther imposed, which created an additional charge of. . . 3,380 



A total benefit to the United States Government 
and people for the transport of merely 300,000 
bushels of Canadian grain $111,676 

Throwing off the war tax and reversing the position, giving to 
Canada the transit of goods from the Western States, instead of 
to the United States the transit of goods from Canada, see what 
an advantage it would be to Canada. 

Thus in whatever light it may be viewed, in the interests of 
peace and trade, the political connection of Canada with Great 
Britain twenty years hence will be of great importance to the 
latter. 

But it would be unstatesman-like to look at the question solely 
in the light of peace. The mere patronage that Canada affords 
the British Government in the nomination of one solitary Gover- 
nor-General for all British North America is not worth naming, 
and therefore we must look at the question in the light of war, — 
not of war solely with the United States, or as regards Canada, 
(for if the latter were separated from England there would be no 
cause of war between the United States and themselves), but as 
regards Great Britain in a war with any of the nations of Europe. 
The enormous trade of England makes her the most vulnerable 
nation in the world. Her extensive colonial possessions counter-, 
balance the danger, and give her the means of greatest efliciency 
as a maritime power ; but unless she retains within her own em- 
13 
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pire the compensating «idvantages derivable tliei*efrom, in the pos- 
session of ports where her commerce may resort for shelter, and 
her fleets may rendezvous and coal, which her antagonists do not 
possess, she must suffer in a degree greater than they, for it is 
assumed that in anv future war Gi'eat Britain without allies is not 
likely to invade any of the tenitories of Euix)i)e, and the conflict 
would be one of maritime warfai-e. 

By the advancement of science, in the application of steam, the 
adoption of ii'onclads, and the invention of powerful guns of pre- 
cision at long distances, other nations have been brought more on 
an equality with Gi*eat Britain. The dashing days of Nelson and 
close quartei-s, of nautical skill in gaining the weather guage and 
boaixiing at the yai*d aim, have passed away forever. A Pinissian 
or a Frenchman may not be as good a Siiilor as an Englishman, 
but he may be quite as good, if not better, iis an iU'tillerist, and 
future contests between ships will be regulated as much by science 
as by coiu'age. England's commerce is sjiread over eveiy sea. 
Let us suppose that Canada is sepai^ated from hor either by annex- 
ation to the United States, or by having become an independent 
power. In such a case what self-producing coaling station will 
England have in America ? Wliat rendezvous for her fleets ] As 
neutrals, if separated, the same law must be extended to herself 
that is given to her foes — twenty-four houi-s in ^wi-t and no muni- 
tions of war ; for it is vain to suppose if Canada be sejDarated the 
rich cotd fields of Cape Breton or Nova Scotia, of British Colum- 
bia or Vancouver Island, in time of war would be at her command. 
The noble harbour of Halifjix, with its splendid dockyards and 
impregnable fortificiitions of Esquimault, with its wide and deej) 
bay, will no longer be under the British flag. There can be no 
Gibralter in America, and when England withdraws fix)m British 
America, she hauls down her flag from every rock and hill. 

Reference may be made to the last Russian war, and it may be 
said that during that war British commei'ce needed no American 
ports. Perhaps not. But a war with France and Russia com- 
bined, or Prussia and any other European power possessing 
Mediterranean as well as Baltic ports, or points on the English 
Channel, and many of them, from which fleets and privateers 
coxdd issue, would make a great difference. 
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Thus in any future war — in such a case — England would lose 
the immense advantages she has hitherto possessed. But if this 
should be so, in case of a European war, how much more disas- 
trous would it be in case of a war with the United States — 
England without a place of shelter on the whole North Atlantic 
and North Pacific coasts, and the United States with a thousand 
harbours on each, from which vessels could issue to prey upon 
England's European commerce on the Atlantic, and her Eastern 
commerce on the Pacific. The United States at the same time 
possessing, in her own great interior continent, a field for internal 
trade so vast, that the loss of her foreign commerce by the wai* 
would not be felt. It may be said, there are to be no more wai*s, 
and all disputes between nations are henceforth to be settled by 
arbitration. It would be well if it were to be so ; but it is 
hardly worth while to cut one's muscles until one is sure there will 
be no more fighting. The history of the last twenty years does 
not authorise any such conclusion, and the unceasing note of 
preparation, which rings throughout England, shows that she does 
not place much reliance on the doctrine that she preaches. 

Thus, in the light both of peace and war, the retention of 
Canada as a paii; of the Empire, may be of the veiy greatest con- 
sequence to England. 

On the other hand, how would separation afiect the present and 
future of Canada 1 It may be stated at once, that on the part of 
the great — ^very great — majority of the people of Canada, there is 
no desire for any change. Apai-t from all questions of material 
advantage, the feeling with them is one of sentiment. They 
identify themselves with the gloiy and prestige of England ; they 
inherit the feelings of attachment to the old soil, their fathers 
brought with them to this country ; and they no more desire to 
get rid of their allegiance than an honest son would of the attach- 
ment that binds him to his father, even though that father may 
have ceased to afford him' pecuniaiy aid. The recurrence of a 
second shock, like that created by the '* Ashbui-ton suiTender," 
would, in the present day, arouse a very bad feeling ; but the 
modem policy of England renders that improbable, and it may 
safely be affirmed that the **' status quo" is one which will not be 
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disturbed for many years, except by England's own action. A 
separation involves two distinct phases — one of annexation to the 
United States, one of independence as a distinct sovereign power. 
With reference to the first, it is difficult to see any advantage to 
be gained by Canada, except the internal market of the United 
States, while it would be accompanied with their increased taxa- 
tion, and the entire loss of her own autonomy, besides whicli, 
whether beneficial or not, the people are against it. Co-existent, 
however, with this latter feeling, it may not be inappropriate to 
observe that the opinion is also prevalent throughout Canada, 
that in all negotiations with the United States, touching affairs 
in which British America has been interested, the United States 
have on every occasion got the advantage of England — ^that in every 
instance, on the question of boundary, she has been deceived — that 
on the question of the Fishery rights she has been trifled with ; 
and though the question of the Alabama Claims is one so entii-ely 
of an Imperial chai'acter, and the burden — if a pecuniary compensa- 
tion should be awarded — so purely a question of home policy 
that Canada has nothing to do with it, yet, whether it be right or 
wrong, the impression does exist, that English diplomatists ai'e no 
more fitted to compete with American diplomatists in statecraft 
on questions affecting American interests, than a Londoner would 
be with an Indian in woodcraft in an American forest.* 

In order to imderstand the second, that of independence as 
a sovereign power, the enquiiy suggests itself, what are the 
material advantages derived from being connected with England 1 
Let all dread of the United States, so far as Canada is con- 
cerned, be removed from the consideration of the question. As 
between the two countries, in case of a separation, there is no 
likelihood of any cause of disturbance. Apart from the Fenian 
and rowdy element in the United States, a kindr6d sentiment 
prevails between the two peoples, and their better class of citizens 
are in favour of the more Conservative element still existing in 
the Canadian Institutions, though it has ceased in their own. In 
case of the continued connection with England and a war arising 

* See Howe's Comments on Imperial Policy.— Appendix B. 
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between that countiy and the United States, in which, perhaps, 
the brunt of the land conflict might have to be borne on theii* 
soil, Canadians not only do not admit the position taken by the 
Times and the other writers and speakers referred to, as to the 
defence of their countiy ; but on the contrary, they contend that 
if England will only do her duty, and stand by them with a fail* 
proportion of military and naval aid, the country can be as well 
defended now as in 1812. The St. Lawrence and the lakes, if 
Great Britain promptly availed herself of her maritime superiority 
and made good use of it, afford a frontier sufficiently defensive as 
well as offensive to prevent any very great di*ead of an invasion 
on the part of the two Provinces of Ontaiio and Quebec. With 
reference to the Maritime Provinces, the sea is their safeguard. 
Apart, therefore, fix>m such contingencies, what are the material 
advantages 1 As a matter of pounds, shillings and pence, it has 
been shewn that Canada beai-s all her own expenses of every kind, 
not only for internal self government and local development, but 
for those external aids in the maintenance of lights and marine 
establishments along her coasts, which are as essential to British 
and foreign commerce as to her own. By the entire withdrawal of 
Her Majesty's troops, the burden of military defence, in all cases 
except of an Imperial contest, has been thrown upon the Dominion. 
To this, there can possibly be no objection. The troops were sent 
here for an Imperial purpose, when the Imperial advisers of the 
Crown thought for the purpose of concentration in England or 
otherwise, they should be withdrawn, they were withdi'awn. They 
had accomplished the object for which they were sent, and Cana- 
dians were, and are indebted to them for that military instruction 
and bearing which has tended so materially to instil into them the 
principle of self-reliance, and when on duty, of military subordina- 
tion. For revenue purposes, and a coast guard over the fisheries, 
Canada has to bear the expense. In all her civil and military 
departments the same, not a shilling from the English Exchequer 
finds its way into Canada for a Canadian pui'pose. On the other 
hand, Canada derives a great pecuniary advantage, indeed an in- 
calculable advantage from the connection, in the benefit of protec- 
tion to her commerce by the British navy. Ah'eady the third 
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maritime countiy in the world, her ships under the British flag 
are spreading over every sea, and as British ships bear with them 
wherever they go, that power, which, though unseen, like the 
atmosphere, is felt everywhere. To this navy she contributes no 
portion of the expense. Again, in the representation of her 
interests at foreign courts, in the protection of her citizens abroad as 
British subjects, she has the sam,e benefit as the tax-payer of the 
British Isles, who bears all the burden of the Imperial expenses, 
while she contributes none. An Englishman with every privilege 
— ^without his burden — it is difficult to conceive, practically a more 
independent position. True it is, this Navy and Foreign Re- 
presentation would equally have to be kept up, if Canada were in 
no way connected with England, not a ship is added to her navy, 
01- a man to her army, on account of Canada, yet that in no 
way derogates from the fact that Canada has the benefit, without 
the payment. 

Reviewing then the whole subject, and balancing the considera- 
tions on both sides, the conclusion must be that in the hour of 
Great Britain's difficulty with European nations, or with the 
United States, the loss from the separation in the future would be 
greater to England than to Canada. Canada, if separated and 
independent, would have to assume a burden equal to all her pre- 
sent expenditure for the maintenance of a navy and diplomatic 
representation with foreign governments, to say nothing of the 
humiliations to which a weak power may sometimes have to sub- 
mit when assorting with others whose means are immeasurably 
greater. But England, on the other hand, would lose, in the 
event of Canadian independence, the most available means of pro- 
tecting her commerce in case of war ; and in the eveni of annexa- 
tion to the United States, would be for all time to come, in mat- 
ters of trade, both in the east and in the west, entirely at the mercy 
of the United States, in peace as well as in war. 

Thus it would seem to the iaterest of both parties to continue 
the connection. Canadian pride might be flattered by Canada 
being classed amid the great family of nations, but her public 
improductive expenditures would be largely increased. British 
prudence might deem that the empire had got rid of an element of 
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trouble with one nation, but might find that the removal of that 
element had left her powerless in her contests with six others, if 
not all. Viewed in either light — ^in the cold aspect of material 
calculation, or the warmer glow of a more generous patriotism, the 
true friend of both countries would desire that no severance should 
take plaoe. 

With the cementing of a friendly feeling with the United 
States, and the joint rivalry of Great Britain and Canada and 
themselves in works of progress and civilization, it might well be 
anticipated that the humanities of life would be promoted, and 
civil and religious liberty become more widely diffiised. 

The importance of the connection of Canada with Great Britain, 
in view of the future position of the latter, ought not to be too 
lightly estimated. In a late article in one. of the leading periodi- 
cals of the day (Blackwood), " How is the countiy governed," 
it is said : " The departments of state in which the people of Eng- 
land take, as is natural, the deepest interest, are the Home Office, 
the War Office, the Admiralty, the Treasury, and the Foreign 
Office. The business, as well of the Colonial as of the Indian 
Office, may be, and doubtless is, both weighty and important, but 
it attracts, comparatively speaking, little notice out of Downing 
Street, and beyond the dooi-s of the Houses of Parliament, for 
this sufficient and obvious reason, that whether ill or well con- 
ducted, it affects the interests of the masses only in a secondary 
degree." The truth of the above statement can hardly be ques- 
tioned, but the reason assigned may well be. The failure or inse- 
curity of the commerce of England would affect the interests of 
the masses more than the result of the question whether the 
elections should be conducted by ballot or nivd voci, and quite as 
much as the settlement of the question whether Alsace or Lorraine 
belonged to Germany or France. 

The point to be looked at is, whether England, with the whole 
continent of North America sealed against her — in peace by an 
antagomstic policy, and in war if with a European power by the 
law of neutrals, should Canada be independent, and of necessity 
if with the United States, should Canada be merged in the latter — 
can retain her commerce. In Canada the impression is she could 
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not. The following obsei-vations from a leading American states- 
man, and one of the most eminent staticians of the United States, 
whose opinion is of mai-ked weight in that country,* tend strongly 
to confirm the views before expressed. He writes : 

*^ The internal and coastwise trade of our coimtry greatly 
exceeds our foreign trade, and consequently we feel the loss of 
our tonnage in foreign trade much less than it would be felt by 
other countries. That our prosperity depended more upon our 
internal resources and exchanges than it did upon the carrying 
trade ; that our revenues from the excise on tobacco and liquors 
would, this yeai', meet the interest on our whole debt, and suffice 
to pay the principal before the close of the century; that by the aid 
of oui* internal revenues we had last yeai- paid $100,000,000 of our 
debt. And that when English politicians assumed that our power 
was crippled by the loss of a quai-ter of our tonnage, they fell 
into a serious error — because they did not appreciate the magni- 
tude of our internal resources. England measures the resources 
of nations by then* expoi*ts and theii* imports and tonnage engaged 
in foreign trade. We adopt a different standard. We have less 
ships, and less exi)©!^^ and impoiis in foreign trade than England. 
Our commei*ce is chiefly coastwise and continental ; but while the 
entries and clearances of shipping in the British Isles are less 
than 40,000,000 of tons aimually, ours exceed 87,000,000 of tons. 
Our inland movement by railways and canals is still larger. The 
inland traffic by railway and canal of the single State of New 
York, this year, exceeds 14,000,000 of tons. By my estimate, 
the agricultural productions of the United States annually 
exceed $3,600,000,000; their minerals and manufsictures will 
reach $2,800,000,000 ; theii* exports and imjxjrts will equal 
$1,200,000,000; theii- gi-owth in wealth annually $1,500,000,000; 
theii* annual growth in population 1,200,000. If our country has 
lost shipping, it has built 56,000 miles of railways — ^mora rail- 
ways than all Europe has constructed. Last year our country 
i-aised 4,200,000 bales of cotton; 1,200,000,000 bushels of com; 
500,000,000 bushels of other breadstuffs ; 200,000,000 gallons of 

♦ Mr. Derby of Boston ; September 16th, 1871. 
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petroleum. It siiBtains, also, more than 100,000,000 of cattle, 
sheep, and swine. As respects our commercial policy, our country 
has since the war repealed more than $300,000,000 taxes and 
duties, without materially reducing its net revenue. It struck off 
last year $24,000,000 of duties and $56,000,000 of taxes, and 
can, I think, this winter spare $80,000,000 more, and still reduce 
its debt rapidly. Should we do so, the nation in eight years more 
— should a crisis occiu* — ^would be able to i*aise, by taxes, duties, 
and loans, twice the amount it did i*aise in 18C5 — in which year 
we drew from our people in taxes and duties $530,000,000, and 
by home loans $500,000,000 more. We are now increasing our 
shipments to England more I'apidly than ever before, and can 
spare her manufactures more easily than she can dispense with 
the food and i*aw material we furnish." 

However much, therefore, English political economists may 
question the soimdness of the trade theories of the United States, 
it is plain that until her great continent becomes as densely 
peopled as the British Isles, she need not trouble herself much 
about the discussion. In the presence of such a power twenty 
years hence, should England rashly throw away Canada, British 
commerce may bow its head. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Debate in the Canadian Legislature on Confederation — The Govemor- 
General's Speech — Motion in the L^^lative Council — Do. in the House 
of Assembly — Character of the Debate — Division in the Council on the 
main motion — Names — Do. in the House — Names — Synopsis of speeches 
of men representing \4ews of all parties — A. D. 1865. 

Wlien the Canadian Legislature met in Febi-uary, 1865, it at 
once entered warmly and boldly into the question of Confeder- 
a^on. There was no faltering either on the part of the Govern- 
ment or the i)eoi)le. Strong in the conviction of its advantages, 
the Cabinet were a unit, the several ministers vieing with each 
other only in the generous livahy who should be most earnest in 
the work. The Grovei-nor-Greneral brought the subject before the 
House in liis opening speech : 

*M informed you that it was my intention, in conjunction with 
my ministers, to prepare and submit to you a measure for the 
solution of the constitutional problem, the discussion of which 
has for some years agitated this province. A careful consideration 
of the general position of British North America, induced the 
conviction that the circumstances of the time afforded the oppor- 
tunity not merely for the settlement of a question of provincial 
politics, but also for the simultaneous creation of a new nation- 
ality. Preliminary negotiations were opened by me with the 
lieut.-Govemors of the other provinces of British North America, 
and the result was that a meeting was held at Quebec, in October, 
composed of delegates from these colonies, representing all shades 
of political party in their several commimities, nominated by the 
lieutenant-Govemors of their respective Provinces, who assembled 
here, with the sanction of the Crown and at my invitation, to 
confer with the members of the Canadian ministry, on the possi- 
bility of effecting a union of all the provinces of British North 
America. This Conference by lengthened deliberations arrived at 
the conclusion, that a federal imion of these Pi-ovinces was 
feasible and desirable, and the result of their labour is a plan of 
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constitution for the proposed union, embodied in a series of 
resolutions, which, with other papers relating to the subject, I 
have directed to be laid before you. The genei*al desire of a 
union, and the particular plan by which it is proposed to carry 
* that intention into effect, have both received the cordial approba- 
tion of the Imperial Government. An Imperial Act of Parlia- 
ment will be necessary in order to give effect to the contemplated 
union of the colonies ; and I have been officially informed by the 
Secretary of State, that Her Majesty *s ministers will be prepared 
to introduce a Bill for that purpose into the Imperial Parliament, 
as soon as they shall have been notified that the proposal has 
received the sanction of the Legislatures representing the several 
provinces affected by it. In commending to youi* attention this 
subject, the importance of which to yourselves and to your 
descendants it is impossible to exaggerate, I would claim for it 
your calm, earnest, and impartial consideration. With the public 
men of British North America it now rests to decide, whether 
the vast tract of country which they inhabit shall be consolidated 
into a State, combining within its area all the elements of national 
greatness, providing for the security of its component parts, and 
contributing to the strength and stability of the empire; or, 
whether the several Provinces of which it is constituted, shall 
remain in their present fragmentary and isolated condition, com- 
paratively powerless for mutual aid, and incapable of undertaking 
their proper share of Imperial responsibility. In a discussion of 
such moment, I fervently pray that your minds may be guided to 
conclusions which shall redound to the honoiu' of our Sovereign, 
to the welfare of her subjects, and to your own reputation as 
patriots and statesmen." 

On the 3rd February, the report of the Convention, in th^ 
shape of the resolutions already given, were brought up for 
discussion in the Legislative Council, on the following motion by 
Sir E. P. Tach^, viz. : " That an humble address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that she may be graciously pleased to cause 
a measure to be submitted to the Imperial Parliament, for the 
purpose of uniting the Colonies of Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
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Brunswick, Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, in one 
Government, with pi-ovisions based on the resolutions, which were 
adopted at a Conference of delegates from the said Colonies, at 
the city of Quebec, on the 10th October, 1864." 

The resolutions are then set forth, and are the same as those 
already given on page 66, except the 24th, which has the altera- 
tion before adverted to, and is as follows : "24. The Local Legis- 
lature of each Province may from time to time alter the Electoral 
Districts for the purpose of representation in such Local Legisla- 
tures, and distribute the representation to which the Province is 
entitled in such Legislature in any manner such Legislature may 
see fit." 

A similar motion was made in the other House. 

It may be said of the debate which followed in both Houses, 
that it would have reflected credit on any assembly. Sustained 
throughout, over a succession of many weeks, by courtesy and 
forbearance in the speakei-s and membei*s towards each other, 
it was nevertheless characterized by a fearless and exhaustive 
examination of the propositions. Overruling all, there breathed 
throughout a lofty patriotism, and an abiding confidence in the 
future of Canada. It is impossible to give this debate in fiill — it 
would be injustice to summarize it. The Legislature caused it to 
be published in a distinct volume by itself, so that it is open to all 
parties, without labour or difficulty of attainment. 

The views of Messrs. Macdonald, Cartier and Brown on the 
one side, and of Messrs. Sandfield Macdonald and Holton on the 
other, as the leadera of their respective parties ; of Mr. Gkilt, from 
his admittedly liigh financial position and commercial knowledge ; 
of Mr. Doi-ion, as the leader of the Rouge section of the liberal 
party of Lower Canada; of Mr. Joly, as an educated French 
Protestant, and representative of the rural and landed interests ; 
of Mr. Langevin as a French-Canadian, a member of the Cabinet, 
and assumed to speak with the authority, and to a great degree 
the sentiments, of the Boman Catholic clergy and party ; of Mr. 
Rose, as an eminent barrister of Montreal, a banker, and politician 
of much experience ; of Mr. Dunkin, as a critical lawyer, analysing 
the subject with microscopic power ; and of Mr. Shanly, an inde- 
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pendent member of Parliament, touching upon a point not referred 
to by the other speakers, cannot fail to command attention. The 
speeches of Messrs. Cartier and B2X)wn, on different occasions, hav6 
already been given at great length. It is considered that the sub- 
stantial observations of the other members, now selected as repre- 
sentative men of different interests and classes, condensed as much 
as possible and added to theirs, fairly represent and consolidate the 
opinions of all parties at the time. The omission of the observa- 
tions of other speakers is simply to avoid unnecessary reiteration. 
In the Legislative Council the discussion was equally able. 
On a review of the whole debate, one is perceptibly struck with 
the greater depth of view, the broader forecast, and more states- 
man-like positions of the supporters of the measure, than of its 
opponents. It would indeed have been a melancholy day for 
Canada, if the sectional jealousies and purely local considerations 
which were urged by the opposition, however disinterested may 
have been the motives of its leaders, had prevailed. 

Laying aside the ministerial difficulties, and the antagonistic 
attitude of the two divisions of old Canada proper, which had 
rendered constitutional government impossible, and made some 
change essentially necessary, it is plain that the futiu*e interests of 
British North America required a broader development than could 
have been afforded by any congeries of Provinces, working in 
indifferent if not hostile relations towards each other. 

To the Maritime Provinces the change was as essential as to 
Canada. It is true, the machinery of their local governments was 
working smoothly, and no pressing internal difficulty necessitated 
any departure fi^om the existing system. But the horizon was 
circumscribed, and very limited. No Province could speak with 
any weight of position. Trade was daily seeking further expan- 
sion ; but negotiations with half-a-dozen Provinces, each regulating 
its own tariff, rendered complications with foreign countries and 
the Imperial Government, through whom they h^ to speak, so 
gi'eat, as to neutralise action. The British Government looked 
upon the affaii-s of British North America and its six or seven 
Governments, as an endless chain of trouble, perpetually revolving, 
and always showing the same unending types. 
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One strong hand, one strong will, presiding over and cementing 
all, constitutionally speaking to the parent state through its 
Parliament and ministers, would do more in one year to advance 
the material progi*ess of the whole coimtry, and remove the 
difficulties of dealing with foreign states, so far as British North 
America was concerned, than would a dozen yeara of negotiation 
"with the separate Pi-ovinces. Tlie gi-eater homogeniety that would 
be engendei-ed, the fusion of interests in the undei-taking of great 
works, the national diameter and national spirit that would be 
created, would all tend to sti-engtlien those elements which lie at 
the foundation of a nation s greatness. 

It is absurd to sui)pose, that British Noi-th America, with its 
half a continent of boundless domain can alwajTj hang a de- 
]:>en<lancy upon England. Its people will and must develop their 
matenal interests, and on the spot, they ai*o better judges of how 
that is to be done, than those who only think for them at a 
distance. It rc(|uii*os no soi)ai'jition, no change of sovereignty, 
but it requires a ccssjition of dependance — Ciinada must not en- 
tangle Groat Britain in any way. The latter*s position towards 
all other countries ought to be such, jis to lefive her free, to act 
for lior owni Impoiial interests, without being constrained by 
considoratioiLS for (.^anada, and the only way to accomplish that 
euil, is by Canada beconiing unite<l and strong. 

Tliosi) who foresaw, and boldly shadowed forth this consumma- 
tion, who advocated not only the union of the Atlantic Provinces, 
but the admission of the North- West Ten-itones and of Britisli 
(Columbia, will hereafter rank among tlie class of statesmen, who, 
vising above the influences of their, time, or the pressure of local 
causes, giiisi> the future in their hand, and mould the destinies of 
emj)ire. 

But to the debate. Sir Etienne Tach6, in the Legislative 
(Council, in a fair and temperate si)eech, moved the i-esolution, 
observing : 

" The reasons for its introduction were two-fold. They related, 
first, to the intrinsic merits of the scheme itself, divested of all other 
considerations, and next, to the settlement of the domestic difficul- 
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ties which for some years had distracted the country, and the means 
we might and ought to employ to restore good feeling, harmony 
and concord thei'ein. He would first address himself to what he 
considered the intrinsic merits of the scheme of Confederation, and 
he would therefore say that if we were anxious to continue our 
connection with the British Empire, and to preserve intact our 
institutions, our laws, and even our remembrances of the past, we 
must sustain the measure. If the opportimity which now presented 
itself were allowed to pass by unimproved, we would be forced into 
the American Union by violence, and if not by violence, would be 
placed upon an inclined plane which would carry us there insensibly. 
In either case the result would be the same. In our present condi- 
tion we would not long continue to exist as a British colony. The 
people of the Northern States believed that Canadians sympathized 
with the South much more than they really did, and the consequences 
of this misapprehension were : first, that we had been threatened 
with the abolition of the transit system; then the Reciprocity 
Treaty was to be discontinued ; then a passport system was in- 
augurated, wliich was 'almost equivalent to a prohibition of inter- 
course, and the only thing which really remained to be done was 
to shut down tlie gate altogether and prevent passage through 
their teriitory. Would any one say that such a state of things 
was one desirable for Canada to be placed in] Will a great 
people in embryo, as he believed we were, coolly and tranquilly 
cross their arms and wait for what might come next] For his 
part he held that the time had now arrived when we should 
establLsh a union with the great Gulf Provinces. He called them 
gi*eat advisedly, for they had within themselves many of the 
elements which went to constitute greatness, and of some of 
which we were destitute. No one could deny that the Gulf Pro- 
vinces were of immense importance, if only in respect of their 
fisheries. Then they were rich in minerals. Their coal alone was 
an element of great wealth. It had been said that where coal was 
found the country Wiis of more value than gold. Look at Eng- 
land, and what was the chief source of her wealth if not coal? 
Deprived of coal, she would at once sink to the rank of a second 
or third rate power. But Canada had no coal, and notwithstand- 
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ing all her other elements of greatness, she required that mineral 
in order to give her completeness. What she had not, the Lower 
Provinces had ; and what they had not, Caiuida had. Then as to 
ship-building, it was an industiy prosecuted with great \Tgoui' and 
success in those pro\ince.s, especially in New Bninswick, and some 
of the finest vessels sailing under the Britisli flag had been built 
in the port of St. John, which annually launched a considerable 
number of the lai-gest class. They were not beggars, nor did they 
wish to come into the union as such ; but as independent Pi-ovinces, 
able to keep up theii* credit, and pi-ovide for theii* own wants. 
They would bring into the common stock a fair share of revenue, 
of property, and of eveiy kind of industiy. As to Canada itself 
from the 21st May, 18C2, to the end of June, 1864, there had 
been no less than five different Governments in charge of the 
business of the country. Much had been said on the war of 
I'aces, but that war was extinguished on the day the British 
Government gi'anted Ciuiada Resjx)nsible Govermuent, by which 
all its inhabitants, without distinction of i-ace or ci-eed, were 
placed on a footing of eqiudity. The war of i-aces found its gi-ave 
in the resolutions of the 3rd Septeml>er, 1841, and he hoped never 
to hear of it again." 

The attack was led by Mr. Cunie, ably supported by Mr. 
Letellier de St. Just and Mr. Sanboni. They pointed in succes- 
sive columns of statistics to the inequalities of tlie buixiens, as they 
alleged, to be bonie by Canada, and to the constitutional objec- 
tions put foi'ward on behalf of the French Canadians; but as 
their arguments were substantially the same as those urged by the 
opponents of the measure in the Lower House, they will be found 
in the speeches hei*einafter quoted from. 

The result in both Houses was the same : the motion was sus- 
tained by large majorities ; in the Lower House, on a division, by 
ninety-one members to thirty-three, only five membera being 
absent out of a house of one hundi*ed and twenty-nine, namely : 

Yeas. — Messieurs Alleyn, Archambault, Ault, Beaubien, Bell, 
Bellerose, Blanchet, Bowman, Bown, Brosseau, Brown, Burwell, 
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<Jameron (Peel), Carling, Attomey-Greneral Cartier, Cai-t^TOglit, 
Cauchon, Chambers, Chapais, Cockbiim, Comellier, Cowan, Cur- 
rier, De Bouchei'ville, Denis, De Niverville, Dickson, Dufresuo 
(Montcalm), Diinsford, Evanturel, Ferguson (Frontenac), Fergu- 
son (South Simcoe), Gait, Gaucher, Gaudet, Gibbs, Harwood, 
Haultain, Higginson, Howland, Huot, Irvine, Jackson, Jones, 
-(N. Leeds and Grenville), Jones (South Leeds), Knight, Lange- 
vin, Le Boutillier, Attorney-General Macdonald, MacFarlane, 
Mackenzie (Lambton), Mackenzie (North Oxford), Magill, McCon- 
key, McDougall, McGree, McGiverin, Mclntyre, McKellar, Morris, 
Moriison, Parker, Pope, Poulin, Poupore, Powell, Rankin, Ray- 
mond, Remillard, Robitaille, Rose, Ross, (Uliamplain), Ross 
(Dundas), Ross (Prince Edward), Scoble, Shanly, Smith (East 
Durham), Smith (Toronto East), Somerville, Stirton, Street, 
Sylvain, Thompson, Walsh, Webb, Wells, White, Willson, Wood, 
Wright (Ottawa County), and Wright (East York)— 91. 

Najjs. — Messieurs Biggar, Bourassa, Cameron (North Ontario), 
<Jaron, Coupal, Dorion (Dnimmond and Ai-thabaska), Dorion 
(Hochelaga), Duckett, Dufresne (Iberv^Ule), Fortier, Gagnon, 
Geoffrion, Holton, Houde, Huntington, Joly, Labreche-Viger, 
Laframboise, Lajoie, Macdonald (Cornwall), Macdonald (Glen- 
gairy), Macdonald (Toronto West), O'Halloran, Paquet, Perrault, 
Pinsonneault, Pouliot, Rymal, Scatcherd, Tascliereau, Thibaudeau, 
Tremblay and Wallbridge (North Hastings) — 33. 

And in the Upper House by an equally commanding division, 
namely : 

Confents. — Honourable Messieurs Alexander, Allan, Amiand, 
Sir N. F. Belleau, Bennett, Fergusson Blair, Blake, Boulton, 
Bosse, Bull, Bumham, Campbell, Chi'istie Ciu-wford, De Beaujeu, 
Dickson, A. J. Duchesnay, E. W. J. Duchesnay, Dumouchel, 
Ferrier, Foster, Gingras, Guevremont, Hamilton (Inkerman), 
Hamilton (Kingston), Lacoste,Leonai'd,L3slie, McCrea, McDonald, 
McMaster, Macpherson, Matheson, Mills, Panet, Price, Read, 
Renaud, Ross, Ryan, Shaw, Skead, Sir E. P. Tach^, Vidal and 
Wilson. — 45. 

Noii-contents. — Honourable Messieui-s Aikins, Ai'chambault, 
Armstrong, Bureau, Chaffers, Currie, Flint, Letellier de St. Just, 
14 
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Malliiot, Moore, Olivier, ProujK, -I^sor, Seymour and Simp- 
son. 15. I _■[[.::' ;.: 

In tlie Lower House, the' caitijiiM^^ K^'^as opened on the 6th 
Febrnaiy, 1805, by the Attoruey-^^eneml. West, Jolm A. Mac 
tlonalil introcUicing tlie resohitioa»i ■itndnmnking a motion similar 
to the one moved by Sir E. P. Tachii in i the 'Upper House. He 

I'emarked siibstantiallv as follows-: ■• . ':.i . 

' ■ ■ ! : ; n » ; I ■ . 

" That in fultihaent of tlie pi*omwie 3|iHfd.e by the Goveiimient ta 
PcQ'liament at its last session, he hivd: tp submit a scheme for the ^ 
Confederation of all the British Nprtlv Amene^m Provmces — one 
which, iis propounded through the press, liad received almost no 
opposition. TliLs subject was not a new one. Tlie attention of 
the Le^slatiue was lii-st formally called to it bv the Minister of 
Financo, Mr. Gait, some yeai-s ago ; but it was not taken up by 
any i)arty as a bianch of theii- policy, until the fonnation of the 
Cai-tier-Macdonald Administi'ation in 1858. A despatch was 
ad(U*es.sed by thi*eo member's of that Administiiition to the 
Colonial Office. The subject, however, though looked ui)on ^viiil 
favoiu' by the country, did not begin to assume its present pi"Oi)or- 
tions until the then last session. Then the leading statesmen on 
])oth. sides came to the conunon conclusion, that some step nnist be 
taken to relieve the country from the dead-lock and imj^nduig 
anarchy that hung over it. With that view, a committee was 
struck, composed of gentlemen of both sidas of the House, of all 
shades of j)olitical opinion, without any i^eference to whether tliey 
were suj)poi'tei-s of the Administration of the day or belonged to 
the Opiwsition, for the pur|)ose of taking into delibei-ation the 
evils which tlu'eatened the future of Canada. The committee, by 
a wise provision, agreed that the discussion should \ye freely 
entered upon without reference to the political antecedents of any 
of its membei-s, and that they should sit with closed doors, so as 
to be able to approach the subject frankly and in a spirit of com- 
promise. The committee included most of the leading membere 
of the House. The repoi*t of that committee was laid before the 
House, and then came the political action of the leading men of 
tjie two parties in the House, which ended in the formation of the 
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then Govei-nment. Tlie principle upon which that Government 
was formed, was for the purpose of canying out the object which 
i*eceived, to a certain degree, its completion by the resolutions. 
All agi'eed as to the expediency of effecting a union between all 
the Provinces, and the suj^ei-iority of such a design, over the 
smaller scheme of having a Federal Union between Upper and 
Lower Canada alone. By a foi-tunate coincidence the desire fox 
imion existed in the Lower Provinces, and a feeling of the neces-, 
sity of sti-engthening themselves by collecting together the scat- 
tered colonies on the sea^board, had induced them to fonn a 
convention of theii* own, for the purpose of effecting a union of 
the Mai'itime Provuices of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island, the Legislatiu-es of those colonies having 
formally authorized theii* respective Governments to send a dele- 
gation to Prince Edward Island, for the puq^ose of attempting to 
fonn a union of some kind. The Canadian Government appeared 
before that Convention, and submitted the scheme of the larger 
union. On its acceptance, though; unofficial, they i-eturned to 
Quebec ; and then the Government of Canada in\dted the several 
Governments of the sister colonies, to send a deputation from each 
of them for the purpose of considering the question, with some- 
thing like authority from theii* i-espective Governments. The 
result was, that on the 10th October they met at Quebec, and the 
first resolution before the House was passed unanimously. The 
i-esolution is, * That the best interests, and present and future 
prosperity of British North America, will be promoted by a 
Federal Union under the Crown of Great Britain, pi*ovided such 
imion can be effected on principles just to the several Provinces.' 
It seemed to all the statesmen assembled,, that the best interests^, 
and present and future prosperity of British Noiiih America,, 
would be promoted by a Federal Union under the Crown, of Great 
Britain. If we wish to form a great nationality, commanding the 
respect of the world, able to hold our own against all opponents, 
and to defend those institutions we prize ; if we wish to have one 
system of government, and to establish a commeix)ial union, with 
unrestricted fi^ee trade, between the people of the five pro\dnces, 
belonging, as they do, to the same nation, obeying the same 
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Sovereign, owning the same allegiance, and being, for the most 
pai-t, of the same blood and lineage ; if we wish to be able to 
afford to each other the means of mntnal defence and support 
against aggi-ession and attack — this can only be obtained by a 
iniion of some kind between the scattercnl and weak boiindaiies 
composing the l^iitish North ^Vnicrican Pro\'inces. He said tliere 
were only three modes that were; at all suggested, by which the 
dead-lock in aftaii's, the anarchy which was (h-eaded, and the evils 
which retai'ded the prosperity of tlic countiy, could be met or 
avortod. One was the dissohition of the union between Ui)per 
and Tjower C-anada, leaving them as they wen? before the imion of 
1841. That i)roi)osition by itsi'lf had no supiwrtei-s. The next 
mode };iiggested, was the gi*;inting r>f i-ei)resentation by popu- 
lation. That of itstdf was nut desirable, because it would 
have left senous grounds of discontcMit in I^nver Oanack. 
The third and only means of solution was the junction of the 
provinces (dther in a fodei-al or a legislative union. As regartls 
the comparati\-e advantages of a legislative and a federal union, 
if ])ractical>le, he thought a legislative union would be preferable. 
But on looking at the subject in th(^ (Vuiference, it was foiuid that 
such a system was impi-acticable. [ii the lii-st ]>lace it would not 
meet the assent of the people of Low(*r Caujida. Tljiei*o was also 
as great a <lisinclination on the j^ai-t of the* vaiicms Maritime Pix>- 
viuces to lose their individuality, as se])ar«ite ])olitical organizji- 
tions, as was obsei'^'ed in the case of Lower Canada hei'self. Thei'e- 
fore, those who were in favour of a legislative union wei*e ol)ligeil 
to modify their views and accept th(^ project of n federal union as 
the only scheme practicable, om'ii for the Maritime Provinces. 
Because^, although the law of those, ja-ovinces is founded on the 
common law of England, yet vvovy one of them has a lai-go 
amount of law of its own — colonial law framed by itself, and 
affecting every relation of life, siudi as the laws of proi)ei'ty, muni- 
cipal and assessment laws ; laws relatuig to the libei-ty of the 
subject, and to all the great interests contemplated in legislation ; 
in short, the statutory law of the diffeivnt provinces was so varied 
and divemlied that it was almost imi>ossible to weld them into a 
legislative union at once. The ]^jw(n* Pi-ovinces evinced a great 
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desire for the filial assimilation of the laws. One of the resolu- 
tions provides that an attempt shall be made to assimilate the laws 
of the Maritime Provinces and those of Upper Canada, for the 
purpose of eventually establishbig one body of statutory law, 
founded on the common law of England. One great objection 
made to a federal union was the expense of an increased number of 
legislatures ; but it would be shown that the expenses under a 
federal union would not be gi^eatei* than those under the existing 
system of separate governments and legislatures. The admircture 
of subjects of a genei'al with those of a private ohai'acter in legis- 
lation mutually interfere with each other ; wherejis, if the atten- 
tion of the legislature was confined to measures of one kind or the 
other alone, the session of parliament would not be so protracted, 
and therefore not so expensive. Nominally there was a legislative 
union in Canada, yet, as a matter of fact, since the union in 1841 
it was a federal union ; in mntters affeoting Upper (.^anada solely, 
members from that section exercised the riorht of exclusive le2fisla- 
tion, while membei*s from Lower Canada legislated in matters 
affecting their own section. The whole scheme of Confederation , 
as propounded by the Conferences as agreed to and sanctioned by 
the Canadian Grovemment, beai-s u2>on its face the marks of com- 
promise. It must be considered in the light of a treaty. Just 
so surely as this scheme is defeated, will be revived the original 
proposition for a union of the Maritime Provinces, irrespective of 
Canada. We know that the United States at this moment are 
engaged in a war of enormous dimensions ; that the occasion of a 
war with Great Britain has again and again aiisen, and may at 
any time in the future again arise. We cannot foresee what may 
be the result ; we cannot say but that tlie two nations may drift 
into a war as other nations have done before. It would then be 
too late when war had commenced to thinlc of measures for 
strengthening ourselves, or to begin negotiations for a union with 
the sister provinces. At this moment, in consequence of the ill- 
feeling which has aiiseii between England and the United States, 
the Reciprocity Treaty, it seems probable, is about to be brought 
to an end ; our trade is ham])ered by the passport system, and at 
any moment we may Ije de[)ri\'ed of permission to carry our goods 
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through United States cliamiels ; the bonded goods system may be 
done away with, and the winter trade with the United States put 
an end to. If we do not, while one avenue is threatened to be 
closed, open another by taking advantage of the present arrange- 
ment, and the desire of the Lower Provinces to di^aw closer the 
alliance between us, we may suffer commercial and political dis- 
advantages it may take long for us to ovei'come. In adopting a 
federal union we had the ath autage of the ex])erience of the United 
States. It is the fashion now to enlarge on the defects of the 
constitution of the United States, but I am not one of those who 
look upon it as a failure. I think and believe that it is one of the 
most skilful works whicli human intelligence ever created ; is one 
of the most perfect organizations that ever governed a free people. 
To say that it has some defects, is but to say that it is not the work 
of Oimiisfience, but of human intellect. By a resolution it is pro- 
vided, so far as we can legislate for the future, that the head of 
the executive powc^r shaJl bo the Sovereign of Great Britam. By 
adliering to the monarchical piinciple, we avoid one defect inhe- 
rent in tlie constitution of tlie United States. By the election 
of tlie President by a majority and for a shoH period, he never 
is the sovereign and chi(^f of the nation ; he is never looked up 
to by the wliole people as the head and front of the nation ; he is 
at best but the successful loader of a pai*ty. This defect is all the 
greater on jiccount of the ])i'aetice of re-election. During his first 
term of office, he is employed in taking steps to secure his own 
re-election, and for his party a contiiuiance of power. We avoid 
this by adliering to the monarchical principle. In the constitution 
it is ^iroposed to continue the system of Responsible Groverhmerit, 
which has existed in the j)rovince since 1841, and which has long 
obtained in the mother country. This avoids one of the gi^eat 
defects in tlie constitution of the United States. There the PrlB- 
sident, dining his term of olhce, is in a gi'eat measure a despot, 
a one-man power, with the command of the naval and military 
forces — with an immense amount of patronage as head of tie 
Executive, and with the veto power as a branch of the legislature, 
perfectly unconti-olled by responsible advisers, his cabinet being 
dellal•tment^ll dfficei's merely, whom he is not obliged by the cdn- 
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fltitiition to coiiHiilt witfi, iinlpss he ehooKca to do so. With iis the 
Sovereign; or in this country the representntFivt" of the Rovereign, 
cftn act only on the advice of hie ministers, those ministers lieing 
respousilde to the people through Parliameut Ever since the 
anion of the United States was fomied the cUffii'ulty of what in 
eiJled "Stiito rigUte" had existed, and this Juul much to do in 
hi-inging on the present unliappy ■wiir in the X'nited Bttititis, "We 
have udotrted ii different Byateni. We havB Btrenj^hentid bhe 
Cienei'ul Govemmont, have ^ven the tieueml Legislature all tlto 
great saljjecta of legiehxtion and exjiressly deolarwt t1iH.t bII suhjectn 
■of general intei-est not distinctly and excUinively ooufeired njrou 
the Ijocat Governrnpnta and Txical Ijegislatni-es, shall he oonterreil 
nifflii the <!eneKil Ooverninent and Ij^giBlatore. The deaintj" 
saiil the honoumhlo ffentiouiiHi, "to remain oonnpntcd with Great 
Britiiin and to retain our ulllegijmce to Her Mtijetrtiy -wtm unani- 
mouH. Not n single KUggeBtioii was made, thut it e«uM, by any 
[wssibility, ho for the interest of the ooinniea. or of any section or 
portion of them, that there nlioiild he a sovecimce of wir coimeo- 
tioiu Although, we knew it to be poKsible that (Jiuiada, ti-om lier 
jwaitioii, niigjili Ije exjKmeil to hU the horrors of war, by reaeoii al 
eaiuses of hoKtility arising between Great Britain iind the Uniteil 
8ta.tes— causes over which we had no control, ajid which we liad 
no hand in bringing about — yet there whs a mmjiiinoiis feeling of 
willingiieRB to run all the haairds of war, if war must come, 
ITithei' than 1or« the connection between the mother country and 
lAiRBe colonies. The Exeontive authority must he jidminiatered 
by Her Mrajesty'a Representative. No restriction is placed on 
Her Mujesty's preiogative in the selection of her i'eTiresent»tive_ 
Tlie Legislature of Britisli North Amei-ica ^vill be composed of 
King, Lords and Oommons. The Le^-islative Coiinoil will stand 
in the saiiti* relation to the Lower House, n.s the Honse of LordK 
to the' House of Commons in England. Iiaving the same power of 
initiating all matters of legislation, except tlie granting of money. 
The Lowei- House will represent the tlonimoiW of Canada, in the 
stone way tliat the English HouBo of Oommons represents the 
Commons of EngluntI, with the Hame inivileges, th« Game parliu- 
mentaiy usage, and the same parliamentaiy authority. In settling 
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the coiistitution of the Lower House, it Wiis agi*eed that the 
pnnciple of repi'esentatiou based on population should be adopted, 
and the mode of applying that principle is fully developed in the 
resolutions. By representation by population, universal suffrage 
is not in any way sanctioned. The three great divisions into 
which British Noi-th America is separated, would be repi-esented 
in the Upper House on the principle of equality. Each of the 
thi*ee great sections would be repi*esented equally by twenty-four 
members. The oidy excei)tion to that condition of equality is in 
the case of NewfoimdLind, which has an jJl^fsrBst of its own, 
lying, as it does, at the mouth of the groflinver St. l.awi-ence, 
and more connected, j)erhaps, with CanA(4flit^PiLan with the Lower 
Provinces. There was not a dissenting 'Voice in the Conference 
against the adoption of the nominative principle for the Legis- 
lative Council excei>t from Pi-ince Edward Island. The provision 
in the constitution, that the Legislative Council shall consist ^f a 
limited number of membei-s — that each of the great sections shall 
appoint twenty-four members and no more, will pi-event the Upper 
House fi-om being swamped from time to time by the minLstry of 
tlie day, for the pur2)ose of cai'rying out theii* own scliemes or 
pleasing their ])ai*tLsans. Tlie fact of the government being pre- 
vented from exceeding a limited nimiber will preserve the inde- 
pendence of the Upi)er House, and make it, in reality, a separate 
and distinct chamber, having a legitimate and controlling influence 
in the legishition of the countiy. The objection that has been taken, 
that in consequence of the Crown being deprived of the right of 
unlimited apjjointment, thei*e Ls a chance of a dead-lock arising 
between the two branches of the legislature — a chance that the 
Upper House being altogether indei)endent of the Sovei^ign, of 
the Lower House, and of the advisers of the Crown, may act so 
independently as to produce a dead-lock, is not sound. It will 
never set itself in opposition against the deliberate and undei-stood 
Avishes of the people. The membei-s of the Upper House will be 
like those of the Lower, men of the people, and from the j>eople. 
The man put iuto the Upi>er House is as much a man of the 
l)eople the day after, as the day before his elevation. Springing 
from the people, and one of them, he takes Ids seat in the Council 
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with all the symlmthies and feelings of a man of the ^i^eopie, ^d • 
when he returns home, at the end of the session, he mingleR witli 
them on equal terms, and is influenced by the same feelings and i"' 
associations, and events, as those wliich affect the mass ai'ound '■ 
liim. RefeiTing to the constant changes which took place in the 
Legislative Council he called attention to the following facts : At 
the call of the Hoiuse in Febiiiaiy, 1850, foi-ty-two life nieialjers 
responded; two yetirs afterwards, in 1858, only thirty-five answei-ed 
to their names ; in 1862 there weic onlv twentv-tive life membei-s 
left, and in 1864, but twenty-one. So it is (piitt*fll«tr that, sliould . 
thei*e be on any question a diflerence of o2)inl6rt betweeli the 
Upper and Lower Houses, the government of the day being 
obliged to have the conftdence of the majority in the })opular * 
bi-anch — would, for the purpose of biinging the foi*mer into accord 
and sympathy with the latter, fill up any vacancies' tliat- 'might 
occiu*, with men of the siime political feelings an^ Ryifip?rl!foies "' ■^-' 
with the government, and consequently with those of the inaJDtiiy *' ' . •, 
in the popular bi*anch ; and all the appointments of the Atlnmiis- 
ti*ation would be made with the object of maintaining the*synip*^r^^^ • ^ 
and haimony between tlie two houses. To the Upper ilottae is'tfiftpy'; ' " 
be confided the protection of sectional interests ; therefore l^ife 
that the three great divisions are there equally represented, for; 
the pui't)ose of defending such intei-ests against the combinations 
of majorities in the Assembly. It is provided that the selection 
shall be made from those gentlemen who are now membei-s of the 
upper branch of the Legislature in etvch of the colonies, for seats 
in the Legislative Coimcil of the G^neml Legislature. In the 
foi-mation of the House of Commons, the system of representation 
by population has been introduced without the danger of an in- 
convenient increase in the number of repi-esentatives on the re- 
curi-ence of each deceiuiial period. The whole thing is worked by 
a simple rule of three. For instance, we have in Uj)per Canada 
1,400,000 of a population; in Lower Canada, 1,100,000. Now, 
the proposition Ls simi)ly this — if Lower Canada, witli its popula- 
tion of 1,100,000, has a right to sixty-five members, how many 
membei-s should Upper Canada have, with its larger population of 
1,400,000 ] The same nUe applies to the other provinces — ^the 
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propoi-tion is always obser^'ed and the priiiciple of representation 
by population cai-riecl out, while, at the same time, there will not 
be decennially an inconyenient increase in the numbers of the Lower 
House. At the stime time, there Ls a constitutional pi-ovision that 
hei^eafter, if deemed ad^'isable, the total nimiljer of representatiyes 
may be increase<l from 194, the number fixed in the fii-st instance. 
In that ca.se, if an inci*ease is made, Lower Canada is still to re- 
main the piyot on which the whole calculation will turn. If Lower 
Canada, iiLstead of Oo, shall haye 70 members, then the calcidation 
will be, if Lowei" Canada has 70 members, with such a |>opulation, 
how many shall Upi>er Canada have with a larger |X)pulation i 
The existing laws relative to elections in the sepsu*ate provinces, 
were to obtain in the lirst election to the Confedemte Pai'liament, 
so that eveiy man who has now a vote in his own province should 
continue to have a vote in choosing a i-epi-esentative to the first 
Federal Parliament. And it was left to the Parliament of the 
Confederation, as one of their first duties, to consider and to settle 
by an act of their own the qualification for the elective fi"anchise, 
which would apply to the whole Confederation. The duration of 
Parliament will be a i>eriod of five years. A good deal of mis- 
apprehension he said had arisen fi-om the accidental omission of 
some words from the 24th resolution. It wtis thought that by it 
the Local Legislatures wei-e to have the power of airanging here- 
after, and from time to time of re-adjustiiig the different con- 
stituencies, and settling the size and boundaries of the various 
electoral districts. The meaning of the resolution is simply this, 
that for the fii-st Genei-al Parliament, the arrangement of con- 
stituencies shall be made by the existuig Local Legislatures ; that 
in Canada, for instance, the present Canadian Parliament shall 
aii-ange what are to be the constituencies of Upper Canada, and to 
make such changes iis may be necessaiy in antuiging for the 
seventeen additional membei's given to it by the constitution ; and 
that it may also, if it sees fit, alter the boundaries of the existing 
constituencies of Lower Canada. In short, this Parliament shall 
settle what shall be the diffei^nt constituencies' electing membel« 
to the first Federal Parliament. And so the other provinces, the 
Legislatiu-es of which will ^x the limits of their several conBtJitli- 
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encies in the session, in which tliey adojit the new constitution. 
Afterwards the Local Legislatures may alter theii* own electoi-al 
limits as they please, for their own local elections. But it would 
evidently be improper to leave to the Local Legislature the power 
to alter the constituencies, sending members to the General Legis- 
lature after the General Legislature sliall have been called into 
existence. Were this tlie case, a member of the General Legisla- 
ture might, at any time, find himself ousted from his seat by an 
alteration of liis constitu(?ncy, by tlie Local Legislature in his 
section. After the General Parliament meets, in order tnat it 
may have full control of its own legislation, and be assured of its 
position, it must have the full power of arranging and re-arranging 
the electoral limits of its constituencies as it pleases, such being 
one of the powers essentially necessary to such a Legislature. As 
a matter of coui'se, the General Parliament must liave the power 
of dealing with the public debt antl property of the Confedera- 
tion. Of coui-se, too, it must have the regulation of trade and 
commerce, of customs and excise. The Federal Parliament must 
have the sovereign power of i-aising money from such sonrces and 
by such meaiLS as the repi-esentatives of the people will allow. It 
is provided that all * lines of stejim or other ships, railways, 
canals, and other works, connecting any two or more of the 
pro^-inces together, or extending beyond the limits of any prov- 
ince,' shall l»elong to the General Government, and be under the 
control of the (xeneral Legislatnie. In like manner ' lilies of 
steamships between the Federated Provinces and other countries, 
telegi'aph communication and the incorporation of telegraph com- 
panies, and all such works as shtdl, although lying within any 
province, be specially declared by the Acts authorizing them, to 
be for the general advantage,' shall belong to the General Govern- 
ment. For instance, the Welland Canal, though lying wholly 
within one section, and the St. Lawrence Canals in two only^may 
be properly considered national works, and for the general benefit 
of the whole Federation. Again, the census, the ascertaining of 
our numbei*s and the extent of our i-esonrces, must, as a matter 
of general interest, belong to the General Government. So 
also with the defences of the country. One of the great 
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\. , advantages of Confedei-ation is, that we sliall have a united, 
a concei-ted, and unifonn Kvstem of defence. The criminal 
- law too — the detei-mination of what is a crime and what is not, 
* and how crime shall be punished^ — is left to the Generiil Govern- 
I ment. This is a matter almost of necessity. It Ls one of the de- 

fects in the United States system, that each separate state has or 
may have a ci'iminal code of its o^v^l ; that what may be a capital 
offence in one state may be a venial offence, j)unishable slightly, 

* \n another. But under our constitution we shall have one body 
of cnminal law, basod on the criminal law of England, and oper- 
ating equally throughout British America, so that a Biitish 

'■.: American, belonging to what ju'ovuice he may, or going to any 

, . .oflier part of the Confederation, knows what his lights are in that 

^ft^fect, and wliat his punishment will be if an offender against 

• the ciiminal laws of the land. This is one of the most marked 
'; • instances in which advantage is tjiken of the experience derived 

from the obsei-vations of the defects in the constitution of the 
neighbouring Republic. The 33rd provision is of very gi-eat im- 
poi-tance to the future well-being of these colonies. It commits 
to the Genei'al Parliament the " rendering; uniform all or any of 
the laws relative to pro])erty and civil rights in Upper Canada, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoimdland and Prince Edward 
Island, and rendering uniform the procedui-e of all or any of the 
courts in these provinces.' The gi-eat principles which govern 
the laws of all the pi-ovinces, with the single exce]>tion of Lower 
Canada, are the stmie, although there may be a divergence in de- 
tails ; on the part of the Ijower Pro\dnces a geneiivl desii*e exists 
to join together with Upper Canada in this mattei*, and to pro- 
ciu'e, as soon a« possible, an assimilation of the statutoiy laws and 
the procedure in the courts, of all these j)rovinces. At present 
there is a good deal of diversity. It was understood that the lirst 
act of the Confederate Govomment should be to pi'ocnre an assi- 
milation of th(i statutory law of all those i)rovinces, which lias, as 
its root and foundation, the common law of England. But to 
j)revent local inteiests from being over-i*idden, the same section 
makes provision that, while power is gi^'en to the Genei'al Legis- 
lature to deal with this subject, no change in this resjject should 
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have tlie force and authority of law in any province luitil sane* 
tioned by the legislature of that province. The General Legisla- 
ture is to have power to establish a general Court of Appeal of 
the Federated Provinces. Besides all the powers that are speci- 
fically given, the Constitution confers on the General Legislature 
the general mass of soveraign legislation, the power to legislate on 
* all matters of a general character, not sj)ecially and exclusively 
reserved for the local governments and legislatures.' This is pre- 
cisely the provision which is wanting in the constitution of the 
United Stiites. It is in itself a wise and necessary provision. It 
strengthens the central Parliament, and makes the Confederation 
one people and one government, instead of live i^eoples and iive 
govei-nments, with merely a i>oint of authority coiniecting them to 
a limited and insufficient extent. With respect to the local govern- 
ments, it is provided that each shall be governed by a chief exe- 
cutive officer, who shall be nominated by the General Government. 
The General Government assumes towards the local governments 
precisely the same position as the Imperial Government holds with 
respect to each of the colonies now ; so that as the Lieut. -Governor 
of each of the different Provinces is now appointed directly by the 
Queen, and is directly responsible and Reports dii-ectly to her, so 
will the executives of the local governments hereafter be subordi- 
nat.e to the representative of the Queen, and be responsible and 
repoi-t to him, Objection has been taken that there is an infringe- 
ment of the Royal jn-erogative in giving the pardoning power to 
the local Governoi-s, who ai^e not appointed directly by the Crown, 
l)ut only indii'ectly })y the chief executive of the Confedenitiou, 
who is appointed by the Crown. This provision was inserted in 
the constitution on account of the practical difficulty which must 
ai-ise if the power is confined to the Governor-General. It is a 
subject, however of Imperial interest, and if the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the Impeiial Parliament are not convinced by the argu- 
ments we will be able to press upon them for the continuation of 
that clause, then, of course, as the over-ruling power, they may set 
it luside. There ai-e numei'ous subjects which belong, of light, 
both to the local and the general Parliaments. In all these cases 
it is i)rovided, in order to pi-event a conflict of authority, that 
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where there is coiifiin'ent jiiriHclictioii in tlie Greneral and Local 
Parliaments, the wnne nile should ai>])ly as now applies in cases 
whei*e tliere is e<^nfnn'ont jni-isdiction in the Inii>ei*iivl and in the 
Pi"ovincial Parlianii^nts'. and that when the legislation of the one is 
advei*se to oi* eontradictoi*v of the legislation of the other, in all 
such cases the action of the Genenil Parliament must oveiiiile, ex 
'necessitate the action of the Local Legislatui-e. We have intro- 
duced also all those pi-ovisions wliich ai-e necessaiy in oixier to the 
full working cait of the J^ritish constitution in these Pi-ovinces. 
Tjet me again/ said tlie honoui-able gentleman, as he closed liis 
clear and powoi-ful speecli. * l)efore I sit down, impress upon tliis 
House the necessity of meeting this (juestion in a spirit of compro- 
mise, with a disj)osition to judge thematt<n- as a whole, to consider 
whethei* really it is for the benefit and ad^•antage of the country 
to fomi a C^onfederation of all ilw ]>roviuces ; and if honoui-able 
gentlemen, whatever may hav(> heen their pi-econceived idejis na to 
the merits of the details of this measure, whatever mav still be 
their oi)inioiis as to these details, if they really believe the scheme 
is one by whicli the prosperity of the country \vill be increased, 
and its futiii-e ])i*ogi'ess secured, I ask them to yield theii* own 
"v-iews, and to deal witJi tJie scheme according to its merits ajs one 
great whole. One ai-gument, but not a sti"ong one, hiis been used 
against tliis ConfcMleration, that it is an advance towards indei>en- 
dence. Sonu* are a]>pi*ehensiA'e that the very fact of our forming 
this union will Jiasten the time when we shall be severed fix)m the 
mother country. I have no apprehension of that kind. I believe 
it will have the contitiiy effect. I believe that as we gi'ow 
sti'onger, that, as it is felt in England we have become a people, 
able from om- union, our strength, our jK)pulation, and the deve- 
lopment of oui* resouives, to take our })osition among the nations 
of the world, she will >je less willing to pairt with lis than she 
would be now, when we are broken up into a number of insigmfi-^ 
cant colonies, subject to attack piecemeal without any concei*ted 
action or common organization of defence. I am stixjngly of 
opinion that year by year, as we grow in population and strength, 
England will moi-e see the advantage of maintaining the 
alliance between British North America and herself. Instead 
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of looking upon us as a ;inearely dependent colony, England 
win have in us a friendly nation^ a. subordinate but still a power- 
ful people, to stand by her in North America in peace or in war. 
We all feel the advantages we derive fix)m our connection with 
England. So long as that alliance is maintained, we enjoy, imdei* 
her protection, tlie piivileges of constitutional libei'ty according to 
the British system. We will enjoy here that wliich Ls the great 
test of constitutional freedom — we will have the rights of the 
minority respected. In all countries the rights of the majority 
take care of themselves, but it is. only in countries like England, 
enjoying constitutional libeorty, and safe from the, tyranny of. a 
single des]>ot or of an unbridled democracy, that the rights . of 
minoi'ities are i-egarded. So long, too, as we form a poi-tion of the 
British Empire^ we shall have the example, of her fr^e. institutions, 
of the high standaixl of the character of her statesmen and public 
men, of the piuity of her legislation, and the upright admmistra- 
tion of her laws. ^ In this youngei* coimtry, one great advantage 
of our connection with Grreat Britain will be, that, under her 
auspices, inspii-ed by her example, a portion of her empii*e, our 
public men will be actuated by principles similar to those which 
actuate the statesmen at home. These, although not material, 
physical benefits, of which you can make an aritlunetical calcula- 
tion, ai-e of ovei'whelming advantage to our future interests and 
standing as a nation. In conclusion, I woidd again implore the 
House not to suffer this (^poi-tunity to pass ; it is one that may 
never recur." 

He was ably sustained by the Attorney-General Cartier on the 
followmg day, and by Mr. Gait, who dealt mainly with the com- 
mercial and financial interests involved : he said — 

''The subjects on which he proposed to address the House were 
those comiected with the trade, resources and financial condition 
of the several Provinces of Britisih North America. He should 
divide his remarks into ^ve distinct heads : 1st. Do the commer- 
cial and material interests of the several Provinces point to their 
union as an advantageous measure 1 2nd. Is then* financial con- 
dition such as to permit of this miion being canied into practical 
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oftect at this iiioiiient. witli justice to them all ? 3rd. Ai-e the 
ineaHiires j>ropose(l in the i-esohitions l)efoi*e the House fair to each 
and to all ? 4th. Is tliei-e a re4isoual)le prosi)ect that the machinery 
through wliich tliese int^^ivsts ai*e j>roposed to l)e governed, will 
Work smoothly and harmoniously ? oth. Does the proposed system 
for the g(n'(M-nment of the miited Provinces apj)ejir likely to prove 
so ^xiM^isivc as to render it impossihle fur the i)eople of Canada to 
consent to it ? In dealuig with the lii*st question, it Wcis well to 
otter to the House somi' few n'uiarks as to the resources of British 
North America. Possv\-sing iuj we do, in the far-western part of 
(^mada, perliaps the most fertile wheat-gi'owing tiucts on thLs con- 
tinent ; in central and cast'rn C'linada facilities for mtuiufactiu'ing 
such as caiuiot anywlinn* }k> surpassed ; and in the eastern or Mari- 
tiuie Provinces an r.'oundam-e of that most useful of all minends, 
coal, as well as the most laagniiicent and vahialde iisheries in tho 
world : exteudinjLf as this cuuutrv does for two thousajul miles, 
travei-sed by the iin<^st navigalde river in the world, we might well 
lo(»k forward to our futui\' witli hoi)eful anticipation of seeing the 
roidization, not merelvof what we liave hithei*to thouixht would Im 
the commerce of (^m.-ula, great a^ that might hecome, but to the 
possession of Atlantic ]>oits, \vhicli we shoidd help to Imild to a 
position e(pial to that of tlie cliivf cities of the American Uni(m. 
Hut it is not so nmcli hy tiit^ extent of a countiy that its power 
aivtl red <j:reatness are to l)e esiimated, as bv its containinsf within 
itself the elements of diil'ereut interests ; for it is in the divei-sitv 
of enn»lovment that sci-uritv is foun<l aij^ainst those sad revei*se,s to 
wliieli everv ciamtrv dtM>eu(liii?jj mainlv on one la-anch of industi'V 
must alwavs be liable. The j-esources of these colonies, and the 
extent to wliich the industry and intellig(nice of their inhabitants 
have deveh)ped theui, are most significantly shown in the trade 
and navigation tal>les, which are in the i)Ossession of the public. 
The retmiis of the tr.ide of C^iiuula in 18G.3, taking exports and 
imiKuts conjointly, sliow au aggi'egate of Jj87,795,000. Taking 
the census of 18()1, this trade ivpivsents J?35 per head of the popu- 
latioiK The ^alue of the import and expoil; ti-ade of New Bnins- 
wick for the same year reaches .*?1 0,729,080, amounting to $66 per 
head of it-s ^wpulation. The aggi'c^gate ti-ade of Nova Scotia for 
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the same period amoiiiitetl to $18,622,359, or $56 per Lead of Its 
people. In the case of Prince Edwaid laliind, the import and 
export trade amounted to $3,056,508, representing $37 per head 
of the population of that colony. The value of the total trade of 
Newfoundland was $11,245,032, or $86 per head. The whole of 
these figures represent iin aggregate trade of all the Frorinces 
amounting to $137,ii7,567- Notwithstanding the hirge popula- 
tion, and the very large amount i-epresented by the trade of 
Canadii, when it ia divided per head it falls considerably shoi-t of 
the trade of New Branawick and Nova Scotia, being a little more 
than half per head of the former, and not more than two-thirds 
of that of Nova Scotia. Pa-saing from trade to the ship building 
and tonnage of those colonies. The returns of 1863 show, in 
that year, the number of ships built in all those colonies to be no 
leas than 645, with a tonnage amounting to 219,763 tons. This 
statement of the enormous amount of tonnage built in one year, 
is ns good evidence us can be offei-ed of the facilities we possess 
for becoming an important maiitime power. The industry repre- 
sented by those figures shows an export value of nearly nine 
million dollars ! The lake-tonnuge of Canada amounted to 
0,907,000 tons. The seargoing tonnage of' Canada amounted to 
2.133,000 tons; of New Bnmswiok, 1,386,000; of Nova Scotia, 
1,432,000 tons. Consequently the amount of sea-going tonnage, 
subject only to a small deduction, was actually about 5,000,000 
tons, of which about 2,133,000 was that of vessels trading 
between the 8t. Lawrence and foreign ports.* In making this 
statement it is due to the HouHe, that it should be made aware 
tliftt some portion of this trade will not he representod after the 
contemplated union has taken place. At pi-eaent, the internal 
commei'co between these colonies appears in the returns of each 
as imports and exports, but I should be glad if I wore able to 
miike on this account a large deduction from the figures I have 
given. It is matter for regret on the part of all of us that the 
trade between these colonies— subject all to the same Sovereign, 
connected with the sjuno empb-e— has been so small. Inter- 
colonial ti-ade has been, indeed, of the most insignificant character ; 



■we have looked fer more to our commercifti relations witli thn 
neighboTiriug, though a foreign, country, tlian to the interchange 
of our own products, which would Lave i-etained the lienefits of 
our tmde within ourselves ; hostile tariffs have interfered with 
the free interchange of the products iif the laboiir of all the 
colonies, and one of the gi-eatest and must immediate benefits to 
be derived fi'om their union, will spring from the breaking down. 
of these barriers, and the opening up of the markets of all the 
provjuces to the difiei-ent industries of each. If we i-equire to 
lind an eicaniple of the benefits of free oonimercial intprcourse, we 
need not look beyond the eflfeetB that have followed from the 
working of the Reciprocity Treaty with the United States, In 
one short year from the time when that ti'eaty cauie into 
operation, our trade in the natuml ])roductionH of the two 
countries swelled from leas thaji ? 3, 000, 000 to upwards of 
$20,000,000 ]ier annum, and when we are threatened with an 
interruption of that trade, it is the duty of the House to provide, 
if possible, otlier outlets for our pi-oductions ; to sedt by free 
trade with our own fellow-coloniats for a coutinued and imintw'- 
rupted commerce, which will not be liable to be disturbed at the 
capricious will of any foreign country. In considering the eecond 
and, perhaps, the third division — whethei' the material condition 
of these Provinces is such as to make the union practicable; and 
whether the details of the measures proposed are equitable to 
each and to ail, it is necessary first to review the liabilities of each 
province, the reasons why they wei-e incuiTed, the objects whioh 
have been sought. The public debt of Canada, New Brunswick, 
and Mova Scotia has, with some slight exceptions, been incurred 
for public improvements, intended to deveiope the i-eaources of tJie 
country. The public improvements of Canada, her great canals 
intended to bring the tiwle of the vast countiies bordering on the 
lakes down to the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; the i-ailway system 
forced upon us in our competition, with Ajnerican channels of 
trade, stretching from the extreme west to the extreme east of the 
Province ; and the public works that liu\'e been undertaken in 
Nova Scotia and New Bnmswick practically form parts of one 
great whole. Taking the present engiigemeuta of the several 
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Provinces, beginning with Canada, I find tliat our wliolc debt, 
exclusive of the Common School Fimd, which does not form u 
jxn-tion of our engagements relatively to the Lower ProvinccK, 
nmoiints to $67,203,995. The debt of Nova Scotia is $4,858,547, 
;ind that of New Bninswick |5,702,y91 ; Newfoundland haa only 
incurred liabilities to the extant of $946,000, bearing interest at 
live per cent., while Prince Edward Island owes $240,673. The 
total liabilities of those Provinces axe, tlierefore, $11,748,311, 
against the intei'Cflt on which may be placed the net revenues of 
the taUwaya which are the property of those Pi'ovinces, and which 
IJiwhiced IttBt year a net amount of about $100,000. In addition 
to the existing liabilities of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
theifl are certain further engagements they have incurred for the 
extension of theii- i-ailway system i-equiring liitnre pravision to 
the extent, in the cans of Nova Scotia, of $3,000,000, and in liiat 
of New Bi-unawiok of $1,300,000. TaMng iill the engagements, 
present and future, of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, it was 
found that, relatively to tlieir populations, they amounted to about 
iif25 per head, and this amount, aa applied to Canada, would 
entitle «a to enter the union with a debt of $62,500,000. Some 
difficulty might have occun'ed in reducing the Canadian debt to 
this amount had it not been apparent, on examination, that a con- 
siderable portion of it was connected with local advances, such as 
the Municipal Loan Fund, which does not properly belong to the 
same category aa debt contracted in connection with the system of 
public im])roveraentB, the management of which is intended to be 
tionlidud to the General Govemnietit, but rather partakes of a 
local character, and should moiw £jro]>Brly be left in the hands of 
the Local Lbgialatui-es. It will, therefore, lie foimd provided in 
the resolutions, that in assuming for itself, apaii fi-om the General 
Goveniment, the surplus of debt of about $5,000,000, the 
Province of Canada became entitled to withdraw from the gc^nai'al 
assets all those iteuifi which were of a local character, and for 
which a portion of its debt had been incurred. It was wise, then, 
to conline the liabilities of the General fJovenunent simply to 
those' debts which had been incurred for purposes of general 
improvement, aud to provide locidly, in this country, for tins 
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assumption of the surplus, together with the assets which had 
been created by it." 

Hon. Mr. Dorion — "Do the $67,263,995, stated as the debt of 
Canada, inchide the original seigniorial indemnity given to Upper 
and Lowei* Canada, under the Act of 1854 ] " 

Hon. Mr. G^lt — " Yes ; that amount does include the indemnity, 
and among the arrangements contemplated by the Government, 
assuming that Confederation does take place, they will submit for 
the consideration of this House, a project for the assumption by 
Lower Canada of the seigniorial indemnity provided by the Act 
of 1859, whereby it will be rendered unnecessary to give an 
equivalent indemnity to Upper Canada, thus saving upwards of 
three millions of dollars. It now becomes my duty to submit to 
the House, a statement of the resources which the several prov- 
inces propose to bring into the common stock, for which purpose 
the financial returns of 1863 have been taken as the standard. 
From these returns, it would appear that the income and expen- 
diture of the several provinces stood in that year as follows : 
Nova Scotia, with a population of 338,857, had an income of 
$1,185,629, her outlay being $1,072,274; New Brunswick, with 
a population of 252,047, had an income of $894,836, fand an 
outlay of $884,613 ; Newfoundland, with a population of 130,000, 
had an income of $480,000, the outlay being $479^420 ; Prince 
Edward Island, with a population of 80,000, had an income of 
$197,384, the outlay being $171,718. The total revenue of all 
these colonies amounted to $2,763,004, and the total expenditure 
to $2,608,025 — the united surplus over expenditure for 1863 
being $154,979. It will be observed that as regards these Pro- 
vinces their income and expenditure are such that they will enter 
the Confederation with a financial position in no respect inferior 
to that of Canada. If an objection were made with respect to 
any Province in regard to its financial position, it would be against 
Canada. The Lower Provinces have been and are now in a 
position to meet, from their taxation, all their expenses, and can- 
not be regarded as bringing any burthen to the people of Canada. 
It is not necessary to say anything in reference to the financial 
position of Canada in 1863, but it is gratifying to know that the 
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deficiency which unfortunately existed during that year was re- 
moved in 1864, and that, therefore, we are not obliged now to 
enter the Confederation in an inferior position, in this respect, to 
that of the sister colonies. The revenues of each of these Pro- 
vinces are collected under difierent systems of taxation, suited to 
the local industry and the wants of their several populations. It 
is, therefore, one of the first duties of the General Legislature to 
consider the modes by which the burden of taxation can be most 
easily borne by the industry of the whole country, and to as- 
similate the several sources of revenue which are now in existence 
in such manner as will least interfere with the profitable exercise 
of the industry of the people. One thing must be evident that 
where the taxation is about equal per head, the adjustment of it 
cannot be attended with any injustice to the people of any of the 
several provinces. Apart from the advantages from the free trade 
which will hereafter exist betweeij us, the credit of each and all 
the Provinces will be greatly advanced by a union of their re- 
sources. A larger fund will be available as security to the public 
creditor, larger industries will be subjected to the action of the 
Legislature for the maintenance of public credit, and some of those 
apprehensions which have latterly affected the public credit of this 
country will be removed. It is proved by the fluctuating quota- 
tions of the securities of these Provinces in London that the 
apprehension of war with the United States — ^which has affected 
the prices of Canadian bonds — has not to the same extent affected 
those of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, which are less exposed 
to hostile attack ; and the union, while it affords greater resources, 
will, at the same time, carry with it a greater sense of security. 
I now propose, to refer to the means which will be at the disposal 
of the several Local Governments to enable them to administer 
the various matters of public policy which it is proposed to entrust 
to them. In the case of Canada the sum of nearly five millions 
of the public debt has to be borne by Upper and Lower Canada. 
It will hereafter be for the House to decide how this sum shall be 
apportioned, but the probability is that the Government will re- 
commend that it shall be divided on the basis of population. 
Canada will have at its disposal a large amount of the local assets, 
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including especially the sums due to the Municipal Loan Fund, 
which will produce an income for the support of their local in- 
stitutions. As a matter of account between Upper and Lower 
Canada and the General Government, they will be charged with 
the interest on their respective proportions of the five millions 
against the subsidy which it is proposed shall be given to them, 
while they themselves will collect from the municipalities and 
other local sources all the revenue and amounts which now enter 
into the general revenue of the Province of Canada." 

Hon. Mr. Dorion — " Will Lower Canada be charged with the 
municipal loan fund, the seigniorial indemnity, and the educational 
indemnity 1 " 

Hon. Mr. Gait — "As regards the original seigniorial indemnity 
and the municipal loan, they are both included in the sixty-seven 
millions already stated as the liabilities of Canada, and cannot, 
therefore, form any additional charge against Lower Canada. In- 
deed, as regards the Municipal Loan Fund, instead of being stated 
as a liability, it appears that the sums due under it are to be 
regarded in the light of assets, because we are considering the 
sums received as assets by Lower Canada. The Municipal Loan 
Fund being one of them, the sums due to it under the existing 
provincial arrangements will become payable as an asset to that 
section of the Province. It will be observed that in the plan 
proposed there are certain sources of local revenue reserved to the 
Local Governments, arising from territorial domain, lands, mines, 
&c., sources of revenue far beyond the requirements of the public 
service. If the local revenues become inadequate, it will be 
necessary for the Local Governments to have resort to direct 
taxation; and one of the wisest provisions in the proposed con- 
stitution is to be found in the fact that those who are called upon 
to administer public affairs will feel, when they resort to direct 
taxation, that a solemn responsibility rests upon them, and that that 
responsibility will be exacted by the people in the most peremp- 
tory manner. I do not hesitate to say, that if the public men of 
these Provinces were sufficiently educated to understand their own 
interests in the true light of the principles of political economy, it 
would be better now to substitute direct taxation for some of the in- 
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direct modes by which tiixation. haa been imposed upon, the industry 
of the people, I do not, however, believe that at this moment it 
IB possible, nor do I think the people of this countiy woulil support 
anygovemment inadoi>tiiig thism.eaaure unieaaitwere forced upon 
them by the pi-essnre of an overwhelming necessity. The local 
revenue of Uppar Canada during the last four years has averaged 
tlie Biun of 1739,000, iind that of Lower Canada $557,239. Togethei- 
they amount to nearly $1,300,000, independent of the SOu. per head 
■which it is proposed to allow tbo local governments out of the 
general esLcheqner, for the purpose of meeting their local expendi- 
tures. These local expenditures include such items aa the adminis- 
tration of justice, the suppoi't of education, grants to literary and 
Bcientific societies, hospitals and charities, and such other matters 
as cannot be rogai-ded as devolving upon the general government. 
The whole charge, exclusive of the expenses of loEal government 
and legislation, on an avei-age of the last four years, has in Lower 
Canada amounted to $997,000, and in Upper Canada to $1,024,622 
yec annum. To thesa sums will have now to be added such 
amounts as may be required to niegt the cost of the civil goveru- 
mont of the country and of legislation for local purposes. In the 
case of NcfVa Scotiii, the estimate of outlay in 18{)4, for olijocts of 
a local character, req^uired an expenditure of no less than $667,000- 
Bome portion of tliia expenditure was for services that did not 
require again to be performed ; but they have undertaken to 
perform the whole service in future for $371,000. In the case of 
New Brunswick, in 186+ the estimated expenditiu'e was $404,000, 
which they have undertaken to reduce to $353,000 ; and at the 
same time they have fiu'ther undertaken within ten years to make 
an additional reduction of $63,000, Ums reducing the whole 
expenditure in the futiu'e to $290,000. Prince Edward Island. 
with an expenditure of $134,000, pi-oposes to perfonn the same 
local duties that formeidy requii'ed $1 70,000 ; and in Newfoitndlaud 
an outlay of $479,000 has been lamilarly reduced to $350,000. 
The House must now consider the means whereby these local 
expenditures have to he met. I have already explained that in 
the case of Canada, and also in that of the Lower Provinces, 
oertoiu sources of I'evSnue are set aside as being of a purely local 
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character, and available to meet the local expenditure ; but I have 
been obliged, in my explanations with regard to Canada, to advert 
to the fact that it is contemplated to give a subsidy of 80c. per 
head to each of the Provinces. In transferring to the General 
Government all the large sources of revenue, and in placing in 
their hand — with a single exception, that of direct taxation — all 
the means whereby the industry of the people may be made to 
contribute to the wants of the state, it must be evident to every 
one that some portion of the resources thus placed at the disposal 
of the General Government must in some form or other be avail- 
able to supply the hiatus that would otherwise take place between 
the sources of local revenue and the demands of local expenditure. 
The members of the Conference considered this question with the 
most earnest desire to reduce to the lowest possible limits the sum 
that was thus required, and I think that the figures I have already 
given to the House afford the best possible evidence that no dis' 
position existed, at any rate on the part of our friends from the 
Lower Provinces, to take from the public exchequer one shilling 
more than the necessities of then* respective communities absolutely 
demanded. In the case of Canada, perhaps it will be said that a 
smaller sum would have met our immediate wants, but it was felt 
that it would be impossible to justify any distinction being drawn 
between subjects of the same country. A subsidy of 80c. per 
head was provided, based upon the population according to the 
census of 18G1. The agreement does not contemplate any- future 
extension of this amount. It is hoped that being in itself fixed 
and permanent in its character, the Local Governments will see 
the necessity of exercising a rigid and proper control over the 
expenditure of their several Provinces. The last question neces- 
sary to be decided on the present occasion is, whether under the 
proposed Confederation such additional expenses will be incurred 
as to render it undesirable. On the one hand we shall be free 
from the empty parade of small courts entailed by our present 
system on each of these Provinces, keeping up a pretence of regal 
show when the reality is wanting; we shall have the legislation 
of the General Government restricted to those great questions 
which may properly occupy the attention of the first men in the 
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country; we shall not have our time frittered away in considering 
the merits of petty local bills, and therefore wp may reasonably 
hope that the expenses of the Greneral Legislature will be con. 
siderably less than even those of the Legislature of Canada at the 
present moment, — while, on the other hand, the Local Legislatures 
having to deal rather with municipal than great general questions, 
wil) be able to dispose of them in a manner more satisfactory to 
the people, and at infinitely less expense than now. I believe, 
therefore, the simple cost of the Government of the country will 
not be in reality any gi*eater under the new than under the old 
system ; but there are other items of expenditure for great public 
objects, the absence of which from the estimates of any country 
is an indication rather of weakness and of dependence than a 
subject that ought to form a source of satisfaction. If such items 
are not now found in the public expenditure, either of Canada or 
the Lower Provinces, it is the best proof that could be given that 
our position is one of inferiority, and that we do not possess either 
the power or the means to undertake such works as make such 
items necessary. First I will instance the great question of defence, 
the absence of items of expenditure for which can only be an indica- 
tion that we are lacking in one of the chief elements of national 
greatness, that we do not properly value the institutions under 
which we live, and that we are not willing to make the sacrifices 
that every free people must make if they are desirous of preserv- 
ing them. The same argument applies to public works, in con- 
nection with which it might be said that great advantage would 
arise from large expenditure ; but with limited resources and an 
undeveloped territory it might be impossible for any small country 
to undertake the necessary outlay. Many works of this kind 
are not directly productive of revenue, although indirectly of the 
utmost advantage, and if the resources of a country generally 
cannot be applied to that outlay, the absence of such expenditure 
ought to be a subject of regret in the community, and not of re- 
joicing. Let us endeavour by this measure to afibrd a better 
opening than we now possess for the industry and intelligence of 
the people. Let us seek by this schieme to give them higher and 
worthier objects of ambition. Let us not reject the scheme with 
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the bright prospect it offera of a nobler futiu'e for our youth, and 
grander objects for the emulation of our public men. Let us not 
refuse it on small questions of detail, but judge it on its general 
merits. Let us not lose sight of the gi*eat advantages which 
union offei-s because tliere may be some small matters which, as 
individuals, we may not like. Let the House £i*ankly look at it 
iis a great measure brought down for the puii>ose of relieving the 
country from distress and depression, and give it that consideration 
which is due, not to the arguments of the Government, feeble as 
they may be in view of the great interests involved, but to the 
fact that the country desires and cries for, at the hands of the 
House, som3 measure whereby its internal prosperity, peace and 
happiness may be developed and maintained." 

Hon. Mr. Holton led the attack on behalf of the opposition. 
He did not answer the arguments of the sui)portei-s of the meiv- 
sure, but 'denouncing their incompetency and inconsistency, with 
cjiustic sarcasm declared that he was not afraid that their speeches 
should go to the coiuitry imanswered. Compared with others, 
his speacli is extremely short. Being the lii-st in opposition, and 
strikingly characteristic of a prominent member of Parliament, 
and a leading opponent of confedeiution, it is given in full. Per- 
haps also hereafter it may be referred to as a scathing review by 
a cotemporary liberal, of the style and efficiency of the leading 
politicians of the day, his Conservative opponents. He said : 

" We on this siile had some doubts lest the Opix>sition might 
be placed at a disadvantage, by allowing the speeches of the Go- 
vernment to go to the country without any comment on them. 
But if the five speeches to which we have now listened contain 
all that can be said in favour of this scheme, we have no fear of 
letting them go unanswered. I listened to the speech of the 
Attorney-General West with great disappointment. The cause of 
that disappointment was simple enough. The honourable gentle- 
man was, in that speech, giving the lie to twenty years of his 
political life. He was offerfaig to the cause he is now advocating 
one speech against his continuous voice and vote for twenty years. 
He was struggling, all through that speech, against the conscious- 
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nees oftte falseiieaa of Iiis political poaitiou, und what every oue 
conceived would be the biTghtest effort of his life was the feeblest 
address ho ever delivered on any impoitaot i^ueBtion during the 
twenty years he had sat in this House. The Attorney- General 
West was followed by the Attoniey-Genei-al Eiiat. I know not 
how to characterize tJie speech of that hon. gentleman, further tiiau 
to say tiiat it was quite characteristia It waa ])erfectly charactei'- 
istic. 1 doubt whether any attorney -general who ever existed, since 
attorneys-general wei-e first invented, beaidea that hon. gentleman, 
could have delivered, on an occasion like this, the speech which 
he delivered. It may be said of that lion, gentleman, as the poet 
said of a very different style of man — one who was not an hon. 
gentleman in the sense in which we atv now speaking — ' None but 
himself can be his parallel.' No attoi-ney-general, I repeat, since 
iittomeys-general were fii'St invented, could have delivered a speech 
at all like that pranounced hy the Attorney-General East, in open- 
ing hia aide of the great question now submitted to the considei-- 
ation of Parliament. Then followed the singularly able speech of 
my honourable friend, the Finance Minister, which was delivered 
with all that ease and grace that mark all his effoi-ts in this House, 
and with that fluency of diction which we all admire, and which 
I am always ready to acknowledge. But I think it will also be 
admitted by that honoui'able gentleman's own Mends, that hia 
speech was chiefly remarkable for an adroit avoidance of the very 
tojiics on which he was expected, or might have been expected, to 
address tlte House, and for a ve:y adroit assumption of those 
very things which he might have been expected to prove. Such, 
at least, was the impression which tliat speech made upon my 
mind. Then came the speech, the hercidean effort of my honour- 
able &iend, the President of the Council. That speech was a dis- 
appointing sjieech. I did expect, from the conspicuous part which 
that honourable gentleman has so long played in the politics of the 
country, from the leading part he has had in all tlie proceedings 
which have conducted to the project now before the House, that 
we should have had fi-om him, at all events, some vindication of 
the steps which he has seen flt to take — some vindication of the 
principles of the jiropoaed union, so contiwiy to all those primci- 
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pies which he has hitherto advocated. I say, we did expect that 
we would have had something of that kind from that honourable 
gentleman. But, instead of that, his whole speech was mainly an 
apology for his abandonment of all those objects for which he has 
contended through his political life, saving only the shadow of 
representation by population, to attain which shadow he seems to 
have sacrificed all the material objects, all the real objects, for the 
attainment of which the agitation for that change has proceeded 
on his part. Then we have had, to-night, the speech of my 
honourable friend, the Minister of Agriculture, a speech which I 
admit was one of very great interest as a historical essay — one 
which will read very nicely in those reports which we are to get 
in a few days — one which does very great credit to his literary 
research and literary taste ; but one which, I do venture to say, 
had very little practical bearing on the question that is now before 
us. Well, I repeat, I am not afraid that these speeches should 
go to the country unanswered. The country will see that these 
honourable gentlemen have utterly failed to establish a cause for 
revolution. They are proposing revolution, and it was incumbent 
upon them to establish a necessity for revolution. All revolu- 
tions are unjustifiable, except on the ground of necessity. These 
honourable gentlemen were, therefore, bound to establish this neces- 
sity. The country will see, too, that they have failed to explain, 
to vindicate and to justify the disregard of parliamentary law and 
of parliamentary usage by which they are attempting to extort 
from this House an assent, not merely to the principle of union — 
which would be perfectly proper — but to all the clumsy contriv- 
ances adopted by that self-constituted junta which sat in Quebec a 
few weeks since, for giving effect to that union, and to all those 
huxtering arrangements by which the representatives of the Lower 
Provinces were induced to give in their adhesion, and, so far as 
they could, the adhesion of their provinces to this scheme. I say, 
they quite failed to explain this and to vindicate it. The country 
too will see that these honourable gentlemen have carefully re- 
frained from entering into any explanation of the concomitants of 
this scheme — of the proposed constitutions of the local govern- 
ments, for instance, which are, at least, as important as the con- 
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atitution of the Federal Govemmeat. It is quite manifest that a 
union, even if generally desirable, might become undesirable fi-om 
the bad, or inconvenient, or expeaaive arrangements incident to 
the adoption of th^t nnion. An d that really explajna the posi- 
tion of many honourable gentlemen in this House, ■who like 
myself, are not opposed to the Federal principle, but who find 
themaelvee obliged to go counter apparently to theij- own couTic 
tions, because they cannot accept a union clogged with Buch condi- 
tions as this nnion ia. Then it might have been expected that 
some further, aoine more distinct information might have been 
given than has been given, on the all-important question of edu- 
cation, in respect of which wo have been given to underatmid 
that some final and permanent system will be enacted by this 
l^islature, in view of the proposed federation of the Provinces. 
We might also have expected that some information would have 
been vouchsafed to u3 in respect to the Intercolonial Railway, 
which we are in fa«t voting for, without having gone into commit- 
tee of the whole. Without having in point of fe:Ct any informa- 
tioa with regiird to it whatever, we ai-e votuig the cost of that 
road, so far as this legialatiire can do so— a road which will cer- 
tainly cost us $20,000,000, and, for aught we know, may cost xm 
$40,000,000. I do think we shouid have had some information 
with respect tu that road fiwm these honourable gentlemen, in 
order that the whole case might have gone to the country. And 
then, with i-es^tect to the defences of the country, what sort of 
utterances have we had on that subject! We were told by the 
President of tbe Council that the subject was engaging the atten- 
tion of the Imperial Government, and he vindicated union, 
Ijecause defence can be better given by united than by separate 
colonies. And what have we been told to-night by the Minister 
of Agiiculture ] That despatches are received by every second 
mail from EngLmd, telling us that we ore entering on a new era, 
with reference to tbe question of defence. What does all this 
moan ? It means that, in connection with this union, we are to 
have entailed upon us untold expenditures for the defence of the 
country. Ought they not to place this information, these des- 
jiatchcs, before the House and the country, before any final and 
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irrevocable action is taken with regard to the scheme l These are 
a few, and but a few of the leading topics which constitute the 
contents of this scheme of Federation, in respect to which we had 
a right to expect the fullest possible information, but in respect to 
which honoxii*able gentlemen have either maintained a studied 
i-esei^ve, or have spoken, like the Delphic oracles, in language 
which defies interpretation. I say, then, let these speeches go to 
the country; and if the countiy, by perusing them, is not awak- 
ened to the dangei-s which threaten • it from the adoption of this 
cnide, immature, ill-considered scheme of honourable gentlemen, 
a scheme which threatens to i)lunge the country into measureless 
debt, into difficulties and confusions utterly unknown to the pre- 
sent constitutional system, imperfect as that system confessedly 
is — if the country is not awakened to a sense of its danger by the 
perusal of these speeches, I do not say I will despair of my coun- 
try, for I will never despair of my country, but I anticipate for 
my country a pei*iod of calamities, a period of tribulation, such as 
it has never heretofore known." 

On the 16th Febnuiry, Hon. Mr. Dorion followed in support of 
Mr. Holton, and in resuming the adjourned debate, after remark- 
ing that he had heard no sufficient reasons iussigned for changing 
the views he had befoi*e entertained on the subjects of the Elec- 
tive Council and Intercolonial Railway, and the question of 
union, when first j^roposed by Mr. Gait in 1858, proceeded 
to observe that the present scheme was submitted on two grounds^ 
fii-st, the necessity for meeting the constitutional difficulties which 
have arisen between Upper and Lower Canada, o'W'ing to the 
growing demands on the part of Upper Canada for repi'esentation 
by population ; and, secondly, the necessity for pro^'iding moi*e 
efficient means for the defence of the country than now exist. 
The first time representation by population was mooted in this 
House, on behalf of Upper Canada, was, I believe, in the session 
of 1852, when the Consei-vative party took it up, and the Hon. 
Sir Allan Macnab moved resolutions in favour of the principle. 
We then found the Conservatives arrayed in support of this con- 
stitutional change. It liad been mooted before on behalf of 
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Lower Canada, but the Upfwr Canadiane had all opposed it, I 
think two votes were tnken. in 1852, and on one of these ocai- 
uiona the Hon. Attomey-Cieuera! West (Hon. J. A. Macdonald) 
voted for it; it came np incidentally. In 1SS4, the Macnab- 
Morin coalition took place, nnd wo lieai'd no more of represeu- 
tatiou by population ffom that quai-ter — that is, as mooted by the 
Conservative party, who fi-om tliat moment uniformly opposed it 
on every occasion. It was, however, taken up by the present 
Hon. President of tlie Council (Hon. Mr. Brown), and he caused 
such an agitation in ite behalf us almost tlireatened a revolution, 
I never hesitated to say that something ought to be done to meet 
the just claims of Upper Cauada, and that repreaantation based 
on ])opulation was, in the abatmct, a just and correct principle. I 
held, at the same time, there were reasons why Lower Canada 
could not grant it. In 1856, when Parliament was sitting in 
Toronto, I suggested that one means of getting over the diiHculty 
would be to substitute for the present legislative union a con- 
fedei-ation of the two Canadas, by means of which all local 
questions could be consigned to the deliberations of local legis- 
latures, with a central government having control erf commercial 
and other questions of common or generfJ interest. The firet 
time the matter was put to a practical test was in 1858. On the 
reaignatiou of the Macdonald-Cartier admiuistoiition, the Browii- 
Ikirion government was formed, and one of the agreements nuul,, 
between its members was that the constitutional question should 
ite taken up and settled, either by a confedei-atiou of the two 
Provinces, or by representation accoi-ding to population, with such 
checks and guai-antees as would secure the i-eligious faith, the 
laws, the language, and the |>eculiar iu.'^itutioiis of each section 
of the country from encroachments on the part of tlie other. I 
still hold to the same viewe, the same opinions. I still think that 
a feder.il union of Canada might hereaftei extend so as to 
embrace other territoiies either west or east ; that siich a systeni 
is well adapted to admit of tenitorial exjiansion without any 
tlistui'banoe of the fedeiul economy, but i cannot underatand how 
this can be regarded as any indication that I have ever been in 
favour of confedenitiou with the other British Pro' 
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the contrary, whenever the question came up, I set my face 
against it Such a confederatiou could ouly bring trouble and 
embarrassment; there waa no social, no commercial connec- 
tion between thd Provinces jn-opoaed to be united^nothing to 
justify their union at the pi-eaont juncture. Of course I do not 
say that I shall be opposed to their confederatiou for all time to 
come. Population may extend over the wilderness that now lies 
between the maritime Provinces and oui-selves, and commercial 
intercourse may increase sufficiently to render confederation 
desirable. The confederation I advocated was a real confeder- 
ation, giving the largest powers to the local governments, and 
mei-ely a delegated authority to the general govemment ; in that 
respect differing in toto from the one now proposed, which gives 
all the powers to the central government, and reserves for the 
local govemraenta the smallest possible amount of freedom of 
action. There waa, tlien, another cause for this Confederation 
scheme, of which representation by population was made the pre- 
text. It is not so well known, but far more powerful. In the 
yoar 1861, Mr. Watkin was seot from England by the Grand 
Trunk Railway Company. He came with the distinct view of 
making a large claim on the country for aid, but in the then 
tem[ier of tLe ])eople, he soon found that he could not expect to 
obtain that. He then started for the Lower Provinces, and came 
back after inducing people there to resuscitate the question of the 
Intercolonial Riiilway. Parties were readily found to advocate it, 
if Canada would only pay the piper. A meeting of delegates 
took place, i-eaolutions wei* adopted, and an application waa made 
to the Imperial Govemment for a large contiibution to its coat, 
in the shape of an indemnity for caiTjiug the troops over the 
road. Mr. Watkin and Hon. Mr. Vimkoughnet, who was than a 
member of the Govemment, went to England about this scheme, 
but the Imperial authorities wei-e unwilling to grant the required 
asMstance, and i-ejected their propositions. Mr, Watkin, although 
baf&ed in his expectations, did not give up his project. He 
returned again to Canada, and induced the Hon. J. S. Macdonald, 
and other honourable msmbera of his Cabinet to enter into his 
views. As to the advantages of the Intercolonial Railway, my 
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honourable friend had no suspicion whatsoever of the motives 
whicli animated these Grand Tniak offioiaJa, and that their object 
was to have another haul at the public purse for the Grand Tnmfc, 
— but tliis was the origin of the reviTal of the scheme for 
constructing the lutercolouiat Railway, At a meeting of dele- 
gates of the several Provinces, which took pluce in September, 
1862. anew scheme for building the Intercolonial was adoptetl, 
by which Canada was to pay tive-twelfths and the Lower Pro- 
viuoea seven-twelfths. So uupojmlav was this arrangement that 
when its terms wei* made known, if a vote of the people had 
been taken upon it, not ten out of every hundred, from Sandwich 
to G^sp6, wo\dd have declnred in its favour, although Canada was 
only to pay five-twelftha of its coat. This project having failed, 
some other scheme had to be concocted for bringing aid and i-ellef 
to the unfortunate Grand Trunk, — and the Confederation of all 
the British North American Provinces naturally suggested itself 
to the Grand Trunk offloiala, as the surest means of bringing with 
it the construction of the Intercolonial Railway. Such was the 
origin of thia Confederation scheme. The Grand Trunk people 
are at the bottom of it. I repeat that representation by popular 
tion liftd very little to do with bringing about thia measure. 
Again, is the scheme presented to us tlie same one that was 
promised to us by the Administration when it was formed ? 
Tliere were two propositions. The fii-st was that the trovom- 
inent would pledge themselves to seek a Confederation of the 
British American Provinces, and if they faUed in that to federate 
the two Canadas, and this was rejected : the second, which was 
accepted by the Praiident of the Council, pledged the Govern- 
ment to bring in a measure for the Confeiloration of the two 
Canadas, with provision for the fldmiasion of the other Provincea 
when they thought proper to ejiter." 

Hon. Attomey-Generul Macdonald — " When they were ready." 

Hon. Attorney-Genera! Ciirtier — "Eveiything is accomplished." 

Hon. Mr. Doriou— "But, I may be asked, granting that the 

scheme brought down is not the scheme promised to na, what liif- 

ference can our bringing in the Provinces at once make ? This 

I will explain. When they went into the conference, hon. gentle- 

IG 
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men opposite aubmitteJ to Lave tlie votea taken by Provinces. 
Well, they Lave now bi-ouglit us in, ua was natui-aj under tlie 
circiunstajices, the moat conservative measure ever laid before a 
Parliftment. When the Government went into that conference 
they were bound by the majority, esjiecially eiiice tbey voted by 
Provinces, and the 1,400,000 of Upper Canada, with the 1,100,000 
of Lower Cana^Ia — together 2,500,000 people — -were over-iidden 
by 900,000 people of the Maritime Provinces. Were we not 
expreasly told that it was the Lower Pi^ovinces who would not 
hear of our having an elective LegiaUtivo Council t IS, instead 
of going into confei'ence with the people of the Lower Provinces, 
our Government had done what they pledged themselves to do, 
that is, to prepare a constitution themselves, they would never 
have dared to bring in such a proposition, as this which is now 
imposed upon ua by the Lower Colonies — to have a Legislative 
Council, with a fixed number of members,, nominated by four, 
Tory GovemmentB. Taking the average time each councillor will 
be in the CouncO to be flfteou to twenty years, it will take a, 
cBntury before ita complexion can be changed. The new Hoiise 
for the Coufedenition is to be a perfectly independent body — these 
gentlemen are to be named for life— and there is to be no power 
to increase their number. How long will the system work with- 
out producing a collision between the two branches of the Legis- 
lature ? I venture to ]>rophesy that before a very short time has 
dapsed a dead lock may arise, and such an excitement be created 
as has never yet been seen in this country. Now, if this consti- 
tution had been framed by the members of our Government, we 
ooidd change some of its provisions ; but it is in the nature of a 
com-jiact, a treaty, and cannot be chaugeil. The composition of 
the Legislative Council becomes of more importance when we 
consider that the governors of the Local Legislatures are to be 
appointed by the General GSovemment, as well as the Legislative 
Council ; their appointment is to be for five years, and they are 
not to be removed without cause. I will venture upon another 
prediction, and say we shall find there will be no such thing aa 
responsible government attached to the Local Legislatures." 
Mr, DunVin— " There cannot be." 
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Hon. Mr. Dorion — " There will l>e two, tliree, or fom- mmis- 
ters cliosen bj the Lieutenant-Governors, who Arill conduct the 
administration of the country, aa was formerly done in the times 
of Sir Francis Bond Head, Sir John Colhom, or Sir James Craig. 
You will hiive governments, the chief executives of which will bo 
appointed and hold olflee at the will of the Governor. Is this 
Houee going to vote a constitution with the TTpp«^ Houae as 
proposed, without knowing what sort of Local Legislatures we 
are to have to govern na 1 The whole scheme is absurd from 
beginning to end. The instincts of honoinrable gentlemen 
opposite, whether you take th£ Hon. Attoniey-Gcneml East or 
the Hon. Attomoy-Geueral West, lead them to this— they think 
the hands of the Crown should be strengthened, and the influence 
of the people, if possible, diminished — and t)iis constitution is a 
specimen of their handiwork, with a Governor-General appointed 
by the Crown ; with local Governors aiao appointed by tlie 
Crown ; with Legislative Councils, in the General Legislature 
and in all the Provinces, nominated by the Crown ; we shaU 
tiave the most illilieral oonatitution ever heard of in any coun- 
try, where constitutional goi-emment prevails. The Spe-aker of 
the L^ialative Council is also to be appointed by the Crown 
this is another step backwards, and a little piece of patronage for 
the Goverament, Another point ; — It is said that this Confeder- 
ation is necessary for the puipose of providing a better mode of 
defence for this eoimtry. Tou add to the frontier four or five 
hundred more miles than you now have, and an extent of country 
immeaaurably gi-eater in piflportiou than the additional population 
you have gained ; and if there is an advantage at all for the defence 
of the country, it will be on the part of the Lower Provinces, and 
not for us. As Canada is to contribute to the expenditure to 
the extent of ten-twelfths of the whole, the other Provinces paying 
only two-twelfths, it follows that Canada will pay ten-twelfths 
also of the coat of defence, which, to defend the largely extended 
country we will have to defend, will be much larger than if we 
remained alone. Why, take the line dividing New Brunswick 
from Maine, and you find it separates on the one side 260,000, 
thinly scattei-od over a vast territory, fi.-om 750,000 on the other. 
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compact and jMJwerful. These 350,000, Oaimda will liave to 
defend, and it will liave to pledge ita resources for the purpose of 
providing means of defence along that extended line. And, if 
mniour be. tme, tlie Intercolonial Railway, thia ao-wdled gi^eat 
defensive work, la not to pass along Major Robinson's line. The 
statement has been made— I have seeJi it in newspapers usually 
well informed — that a, new I'oute lias been found that will satisfy 
everybody or nobody at all ; and, wliile I am on this point, I 
mnat say that it ia most singular that we ai-e called upon to vote 
these resolutions, and to pledge oui'selves to jjay ten-twelfths of 
the cost of that railway, without knowing wliethei" there will be 
ten miles or one hundred miles of it in Lower Canada, or whethet 
it will cost $10,000,000 or $20,000,000." 

Hon. Mr. Holton— " It will be nearer |40,000,000." 
Hon. Mr. Dorion— " It is folly to suppose that this Inter- 
colonial Railway will in the least degree be conducive to the 
defence of the country. We have exi>ended a large sum of 
money — and none voted it moi-e cordially and heartily than 
raySelf — for the purpose of opening a militaiy highway frtjm 
GaspS to Rimouski ; and that road, in case of hostilities with our 
neighboura, would l>e found of far greater service for the 
transport of troops, caimon, and all kinds of munitions of war, 
than any i-ailway following the same or a niore southern route 
[lossibly can be. That road cannot be effectunily destroyed ; but 
a railway lying in some places not more than fifteen or twenty 
miles from the frontier, will be of no use whatever, because of 
the readiness with which it may be attacked and seized. The 
battles of Canada cannot be fought on the frontier, but on the 
high seas and at the great cities on the Atlantic coast ; and it will 
be nothing but folly for us to cripple ourselves by spending fifteen 
or twenty millions a year to raise an army of 50,000 men for the 
purpose of resisting an invasion of the country. Now, when I 
look into the provisions of this scheme, I find another most 
objectionable one. It is that which gives the Genei-al Govern- 
ment control over aU the acts of the Local Legislatures. What 
diificulties may not arise under this system t Now, knowing that 
the General Government will be party in ita character, may it not 
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for party piirpoaea reject la/ws paaaed by the Local Legislatures, 
and (leminided by u majority of tlie people of tliat locality. ThiK 
jwwer conferred upon the General GoTemment, has been com- 
pared to the veto power that exists in England in reapect to our 
i^islation ; but we know tlia.t the atateamen of England are not 
actuated by the local feelings aud prejudices, and do not p>artake 
of the local jealousies that prevail in the colonies. It is quite 
possible for a majority in a Local Government to be opposed to 
the General Government ; and in anch a case the minority would 
call upon the General Government to disallow the laws enacted 
by the majority ? The men who shall compose the General 
Government will bo dependent for their support upon their 
jwlitieal friends in the Local Legislatures, and it may no happen 
that, in order to secure this support, or in order to serve their 
own purposes or that of their supportera, they will veto laws 
which the majority of a Local Legislature find necessary and 
good. What will be the result of such a state of things but bitter- 
ness of feeling, strong political acrimony and dangerous agitation ! 
Theu, among the powers granted to loca.1 legishiturea, we find the 
[jower to pass by-laws imposing direct taxation. That is the first 
power they have, and I have no doubt that, before many months 
have [jassed after they are constituted, they will find it necessary 
to resort to it. But, in addition to this, I find that New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia, which, no doubt, ai-e the fiivoui'eii children 
of the Confederation, have powers not griinted to the other pro- 
vinces. New Brnnswick, the resolution declares, shall have the 
power to impose an export duty on timlwr, logs, masts, spars, 
deak and aawn lumber, and Nova Scotia on coa! and other mine- 
rals, for local purposes ; so that while otu- timber and minerals 
ejqxjrteii from Upper and Lower Canada will be taJteil by the 
General Goveniment for genera! purposes, the timber and mine- 
rals of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia will be exempt, the 
revenue derived from them going to the benefit of the local gov- 
ernments, to be expended on looal objeetii. Now, among tho 
other powers granted to the Genei-al Government is its control 
over agriculture and immigration, as well as the fisheries. What 
will be the operation of this pi-ovkion! The local legislature 
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will pass a law which will then go to the General Govemment ; 
the latter will jmt its veto upon it, and if that does not answer, 
it will pasa a law contraiy to it, and you have at once a conflict. 
I shall now pass to the consideration of a poi-tLon of the financial 
Bcheme. I Khali certainly not attempt to follow the Hon. Finance 
Minister in what I admit was the able statement, or rather able 
manipulation of figures, he made the other day. When that 
honouraWe gentleman wna able to prove to the aatisfuction of the 
Barings, the Glyna, and the leading merchants of England, that 
the investment tliey would make in the Grand Trunfe fiailway 
would yield them at least eleven per cent., it is not aatonishing 
that he was able to show to this House that tlie finances of the 
Confederation will be in a moat flourialiing condition, and that we 
shall have a surplus every year of at least a million dollars. I 
have a million more than I want, he exclaims, and I will reduce 
the duties to fifteen per cent. But the honourable gentleman for- 
gets that he has the Intercolonial Railway to provide for, as well 
ae that military and naval defensive foree which we ai-e going to 
raise. He forgeta all thia, but the promise in there ; aad juat aa 
he held out to the expected shareholdei'a of the Gnuid Trunk Rail- 
way the eleven per cent, dividends upon their invostmenta, he now 
tells the people of these several coloaie-s that the customs duties will 
be reduced to fifteen per cent. ■ The fii-st thing that the Confede- 
ration win have to provide for is the Intercolonial Railway, which 
will certoialy cost twenty millions of dollnra, tlie interest upoa 
which, at five per cent,, will amount to one million of dollars 
anniuilly. Then to Newfotuidland we are bound to pay $150,000 
a year, for all tim.e to come, to piirehose the mineral lands of that 
colony ; while, as 'regards the other provinces, all the public lands 
are given up to the local governments. But this is not all, for, 
in order to manage these ' valuable lands ' in Newfoundland, we 
shall have to establish a Crown Lands department under the Gene- 
ral Govemment. Now, supposing the increased extent of terri- 
tory to be defended under the Confederation, augments the militia 
expenditure to the extent of a million a year. Then add the 
intei'est of the sum required to build the Intercolonial Railway, 
five [>er cent, on $20,000,000, and we have iin anniial payment of 
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$1,000,000 more, which is increaaed by $150,000, the indcTunity 
paid to Newfoundland for ita valuable mineral lands. Then we 
have to pay the local governniants, at the rate of eighty cents per 
head, $3,056,849, The interest on the debt of Nova Siiotia, 
$8,000,000, will amount to |400,000 ; on that of New Brunswick, 
$7,000,000, to 1350,000; that of Newfoundland, $3,350,000, to 
?163,000^ and on the debt of Princo Edward Island, $2,021,425. 
to $101,071. Adding all these sums together, we find that 
the annual expenditure, in addition be it remembered to the bnr- 
tlens which we now l>ear, will be $6,237,920, I'epreHenting a capi- 
tal of $124,758,400. The share of Canada in' this annual 
expenditure will be $1.89 ])er head, amounting to the sum of 
$4,725,000. This ia altogether irrespective of the debt of $62, 
500,000 with which Canada enters the union. The whole expen- 
diture of the pi-ovince, exclusive of interest on public debt, cost of 
legislation, militia, subsidy - to ocean steamers, and collection of 
i-evenue, which will have to be paid even with Confederation, 
if it takes place, does not amount to more than $2,500,000, 
or one dollar per head of tlie whole jJopfilation. Then sup- 
posing that Upper Canada pays two-thirds of that sum, or 
$1,666,666, and Lower Canada oue-third, Upper Canada would 
only pay $266,666 more than her share according to population. 
And it is to get lid of this expenditure of a couplo of hundred 
thouBund dollars tliat the Upper Canadian members of the Giovem- 
ment propose that their section of the countiy should pay an Midi- 
tionai yearly expenditure of $3,181,000, yielding no return what- 
soever, and to saddle on Lower Canada an additional expenditure 
of from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 a-year, the amount depending 
on the proportion which they respectively contribute to the revenue 
of the country. And this was only the immediate and necessary 
expenditure that would fall u])on the people of Canada at the very 
outset. There was not a single sixpence in this estimate for any 
improvement to be made in the eastern or western portion of the 
Confederacy. Res]>ecting the defences of the country, he shoidd 
have said, at an earlier stage of his remarks, that tlija scheme pro- 
poses a union not only with Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Piinco 
Edward Isliind and Newfotmdlivnd, but also with British Columbia 
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and Vancouver's Island. I must confess, Mr, Speaker," said Urn 
houoontbie member, " that it looks like a burlesque to speak, as a 
means of Jefeuco, of a scheme of confederation to unite the whole 
country extending from Newfoundland to Vancouver's Island, 
thousands of miles intervenirtg without any communication, except 
through the United States or around Cai»e Horn." 

Hon. Attorney-General Gartier— " There is an intei-oeeanic rail- 
way to be built." 

Hon. Mr. Dorion — " Yes, I suppose that is anotlier neceasity of 
confederation to which we may soon look forwai-d : some western 
extension of this Grand Tnink scheme, for the benefit of Messrs. 
Watkin ife Co., of the new Hudson's Bay Company. So far as 
Lower Canada was concerned, he need hardly stop to jwint out the 
objections to the scheme. It was evident from what had transpired, 
that it was intended eventually to form a legislative union of all 
the Provinces. The local governments, in addition to the general 
government, will be found so burdensome, that a majority of the 
people will appeal to the Imperial Government for the formation 
of ft legislative union. I may well ask," said he, " if there is any 
member from Lower Canada, of French extraction, who is ready 
to vote for a legislative union 1 This confederation is the first 
necessaiy stop towai-ds it. The Bi-itish Government is ready to 
grant a federal union at once ; and when that is accomplished, the 
French element will he completely overwhelmed by the majority of 
British repreaentatives. Perhaps the people of Upjwr Cana:da 
tltink a legislative union a most desiiuble thing. He could tell 
those gentlemen that the people of Lower Canada are attached to 
theii' institutions In a. manner that defies any attempt to change 
them in that way, Tliey will not change their religious institu- 
tions, their laws or theii- language for any consideration whatever. 
A million of inhabitants rajiy seem a small affair to the mind of a 
philosopher who sits down to wiite out a constitution. He may 
think it would be better that there should be one religion, one 
language and one system of laws, and he goes to work to fr'ame 
institutions that will bi-ing all to that desirable state ; but the 
history of every country goes to show that not even by the power 
of the sword can such clmnges be accomplished. If a legislative 
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union of the Britiah American Provinoes be uttemptetl, there will 
1m such au agitation in this portion of the Pi-ovince iih was never 
witnessed before ; you will see the whole people of Lower Canada 
clinging together to resist, bj all leg^ and constitutional means, 
sach an attempt at wresting from them those institutions tliat they 
now enjoy. I think that the whole scheme, apart from the con- 
stniction of the railway, is worae than the milway Bcbeme itself, 
luid ought to be still more strongly opposed. It is a mere revival 
of a scheme that has been rejected by the people on eveiy occasion 
on which it Iiaa been presented to them during the past seven years. 
In 18il, nearly twenty-fivo years ago. Lower Canada entered into 
the union of the Provinces with a debt of ^133,000, Since the 
union, $12,000,000 have been expended for public works in Lower 
Canada, with perhaps another million for other Braall works ; in 
all $13,000,000. Twelve or thirteen millions of dollars' worth of 
public works is all we are able to show for an increase of oiu' debt 
from £133,000 at the time of the union, to $27,500,000, which, on 
going out of the union to enter into the confederation, is the 
I«vrer Caiiada proportion of tJie $62,500,000 of public debt we 
are bringing into it. I do not take into consideration tlie Municipal 
Loan Fund indebtedness, nor the Seiguorial Tenure redemption, 
because if we have received any benefit from the outlay, we are 
going to be charged for those items separately, over and above our 
share in the 162,500,000. From the explanations given the other 
day by the honourable Finance Minister, I infei- that by putting 
the Seiguorial Tenure to the charge of Lower Canada, and hy 
Upper Canada abandoning its indemnity for the Seignorial Tenure 
expenditure, there is no necessity for taking those items into 
account ae part of the liability of Canada in the Confederation ; 
that the charge for the redemption of the Seignoi-ial Tenm-e, the 
township indemnity |under the Seignorial Act of 1859, the interest 
on that indemnity, the liability of the Province to the Superior 
Education Fund, and the loss on the Ixiwer Canada Municipal Loan 
Fund, amoimting in all to about |4r,500,000, will have to be paid 
by Lower Canada alone. Upper Canada came into the union with 
a debt of £1,300,000. Immediately after the union, £1,500,000 
sterling was borrowed for public works, most of which amoimt was 
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expended in Upper Canada ; and yet Upper Canada goes ont of 
the nnion by simply abandoning its claim for indemnity under the 
Seignorial Tenure Act, having nothing to assume but its Municipal 
Loan Fund and its share in the Federal debt ; while Lower Canada, 
on the contrary, goes out with a load of $4,500,000 of local debt, 
besides the $27,500,000 which falls to its share to be paid through 
the General Government. I submit that no such project ought to 
be voted by the House, before we have the fullest information 
necessary to enable us to come to right conclusions. We oughts 
besides, to have a clear statement of what are the liabilities speci- 
ally assigned to Upper and Lower Canada. It is well that Upper 
Canada should know if she has to pay the indebtedness of Port 
Hoi>e, Cobourg, Brock ville, Niagara, and other mimicipalities, which 
have borrowed from the Municipal Loan Fund, and what th^ 
liabilities are ; and it is important for Lower Canada to be told 
what are the amounts they will be required to tax themselves for. 
And we ought to obtain some kind of information .upon the subject 
of the Intercolonial Railway — what is the proposed cost,, and what 
route is to be followed ; and before these facts are before the House, 
we ought not to take it upon oui-selves to legislate on the subject. 
Still further, the people of the country do not understand the 
scheme. There is a provision that the nomination of the judges 
of the superior courts shall be vested in the General Government, 
but it would seem that the constitution of the courts is to be left 
to the local governments; and I put the question — ^what does iMa 
mean 1 Do you mean that the local governments are to establish 
as many courts as they please, declare of how many judges they 
shall be composed, and that the General Government will have to 
pay for them ? * Is a local government to say, here is a court with 
three judges ; we want five, and those five must be appointed, and 
paid by the General Government? He could well understand 
what was meant by the regulation of the law of divorce ; but what 
was meant by the regulation of the marriage question? Is the 
General Government to be at liberty to set aside all that we have 
been in the habit of doing in Lower Canada in this respect ? It is 
said that the division of the debt is a fair one. We have given, 
say the Government, $25 of debt to each inhabitant. There is 
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another aspect in which this question of debt is to be considered. 
To eqimiize it, the Conferenoe have increased it on the basis of the 
population of the several Provinces. This is fiiir enough at present, 
Hiippoaing that each Frovinca contribute the same pi-oportion to 
the genera] revenue, and would continue to be so if their popula- 
tion progressed in the same ratio of increase ; but, from the natural 
advantages of Upper and Lower Canada, and their greatei- area of 
arable lands, there is no doubt they will increase in population and 
wealth in a much greater ratio than the Lower Provinces ; and in 
ten years hence, this proportion, which this day apj>eara a fair one. 
will have much increased for Up]>er and Lower Canada, while it 
will have diminished for the Lower Pi-ovinces." He maintaiued 
that we ought not to pass this measure now, but leave it to another 
year, in order to ascertain in the meantime what the views and 
sentiments of the people actually were. 

On the 2Uth, Mr. Joly, sustaining Messrs. Holton and Dorion, 
expressed his want of confidence in all confederations, denouncing 
them for their instability and tendency to intestine wars and com- 
motions. He referred to the confederacies of Greece and Italy, 
citing Lords Brougham and Macaulay, and illustrated by refer- 
ence to the Soutli American confedei'acies the correctness of hia 
position, particularly objecting to the weakness of the central 
power, which he declared to be not the fniit but the root of the 
Bjratem ; that the central power now wielded by England over 
u8 wafl free from the weakness incident to the federal system, and 
we felt only its benefits; that there was nothing exceptional 
in Lower Canada to alt«r the rule ; that in Lord Durham's time, 
aa described by himself, thexe was an antagonism between its two 
races, French and English ; that the union had removed it, and 
they worked in harmony ; but place them in their former position, 
and the old sentiment would revive again. He referred to a reso- 
lution then before the House, suggesting that for the proposed 
confederation Canada should be divided into three civil divisions. 
Western, Central and Eastern, as illustrative of hia position ; 
that at the mere idea of a legislature in which the French ele- 
ment is to bo in a majority in Lower Canaila, the pasaiona 
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cleacriLed by Lord Durham are evinced. "I do not believe," said 
he, "that the French Canadians will abuse the power of tlieir 
majority in Lower Canada, by striving to oppreaa the Engliaji 
CanadiajiG ; but there are too many points on ■which they dis- 
agree to allow of their living long in (>eace together, in spite of 
their sincere wish to do so, under the ayBtem of local government 
which ia proposed to uh. The honoui'able Prime Minister eaid in 
the Council : ' I believe the French Oanudiaua will do all in their 
[jower to render justice to theii" fellow-siibjectd of English oiigin ; 
and it should not be forgotten that, if the former are in a majority 
in Lower Canadii, the English will be in a majority in the General 
Govei-nment, and that no act of real injustice can take place with- 
out its being reversed by the Federal Parliament." But who is to 
decide whether any act of the Fi'euch Canadians ia i-eally an act 
of injustice 1 The Federal Parliament in which the English ele- 
ment will be all-powerful ! In political mattei-s, a disinterested 
opinion is but seldom come to ; the sympathies of the majority in 
the Federal Pai'liament will be against na. I see In this the pros- 
jiect of a, position whluh may prove to be a moat dangerous one 
for us ; if the strife shoiild commence, no one can teli when it 
will end. Confederation, by changing the state of things which 
established harmony between the English and French races in 
Lower Canada, will destroy that harmony, and the consequences 
may be only too easily foi-eaeen. In Upper Canada there is much 
more homogeniety, and, by consequence, the danger of intestine 
trouble there is much less great. True it is that tlie enormous 
power of the Orangemen, and the law respecting separate schools, 
may ^ve rise to difficulties, but I fear more for the relations of 
Upper Canada with the other provinces, and especially the Atlan- 
tic Provinces. Upper Canada objects, in general terms, to the 
construction of the Intercolonial Railway. Its wish is to see the 
f the futui-e Confederatiou applied to opening up the 
B territory of tJie North-West, and to the enlargement of 
its canals. The Atlantic Piwrinces deaiivj the Intercolonial Rail- 
way ; but they hold in di-ead the eKpenditure which would be en- 
tailed by the opening up of the North-West territoiy and the 
enlargement of the canals. Upper Canada ali-eady fears lest the 
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Atlantic Provinces shoulfl unite with Lower C'nnada against her ; 
the French Canadians fear for their nationality, threatened by the 
Elnglish majority from the other provinces, and yet Confederation 
only esiats as a scheme. But when the differeut provinces shall 
meet in the Federal Parliament as on a field of buttle, when they 
have there contracted the habit of contending with each other to 
cause their own intei-ests, so various and so incompatible with 
each other, to prevail, and when, from repetition of this undying 
strife, jealousy and inevitable hati-ed shall have resulted, our aen- 
timents towai'ds the other provinces will no longer be the same ; 
and should any great danger, in which our safety would depend 
upon our imited condition, arise, it would then perhaps be found 
that our Federal union had been the aigoal for our disunion. lu 
such a position the greatest danger would result from the neigh- 
bourhood of the United States, a nation which for a long time has 
looked on our Provinces with a covetous eye. They will follow 
up our political stru^les closely, will encourage the discon- 
tented, and will soon find an opportunity for interfering in 
our mterati! affdi's, being called in by the weaker party. 
History is full of similar occurrences. The Government, 
knowing well how much the people fear direct taxes, tell 
them tliat Confederation involves them in no such risk. What 
new method are they going to invent then for raising money t 
It is perfectly clear that confederation will largely increase 
our expenditure. And, in face of this increased expenditui-e, 
our chief source of revenue is to bo considerably diminished. 
I refer to the hnport cuslams duties. We are told that Lower 
Canada will have a i-evenue of nearly a million aiid a half to 
meet her local expenditure ; with what shall we meet our propor- 
tion of the Federal expenditure, which will be far larger 1 But I 
shall now deal with the advantages which we ai* told must 
certainly i-osult from confederation. They may be divided into 
three classes — political, military, and commercial. The honour- 
able Minister of Fmance, faithful to the doctrine that the greatness 
of a State Is proportioned to the greatness of its debt, announcefi 
to us that our credit will be considerably increased, and that we 
shall be enabled to boiTow much more extensively than we have. 
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Iiitlierto done, a prospect at which he seems greatly to rejoice. 
This facility of borrowing is not always an unmixed good ; but it 
must be remembered that our credit will depend entirely on the 
anocess of our Confedoi-ation. If it should not succeed, if any 
serious difficulty should arise within it — a thing which is poaaiblo 
— public opinion will be more prompt to take alarm, in that our 
Federal form of government does not affiird strong guarantees for 
the maintenance of order and peace, and our credit will soon be 
worth less than the credit of a single Province is worth to-day. 
Let us be content with our lot ; few nations have a better one. 
The territorial formation of the future Federation will also bo an 
insurmountable obstacle to the establiahment of a strong govern- 
ment ; it amotmta to a deformity. We do not need Confederation 
to give ua that unity which is indispensable in all military oper- 
ations — unity of headship. A commander-in-chief will direct the 
defence of all our Prorinces; he will forward troopB, and, if Le 
can, vessels of war, to the points most seriously threatened, and 
will aasiat each Province to defend the post which Pi-ovideuce has 
already assigned to each in our long line of battle. Moreovei", in 
the event of war witli the United States, if we wore to trust to 
numbers we should be sadly disappointed. What we need above 
all is enthusiasm ; oiu' citizen soldiers must he convinced that 
they are risking their lives for something worth while ; that they 
are happier in being under the flag of England than they could 
be under that of tlie United States, and that they must lose by 
an exchange. In the present position of the United States it is 
not difficult to make them understand that ; the taxes alone with 
which the Americans are now crushed down, and of which the 
vast volume is growing from day to day, suffice to shew, at a first 
glance, how far our position is superior to theirs in a material jtoint 
of view. But if, in order to meet tie exti'avagant espenture the 
Confederation must bring with it, the people find themselves taxed 
beyond their resources, the case will be different. Deprive the 
French-Canadians of their nationality, and you deprive them of the 
enthusiasm which would have doubled their strength. I concur 
with the Government m their desire to form more intimate 
commercial relations between the different Provinces ; but it is as 
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Tell to form a proper appreciation of those advantages, and see 
wliether we caimot secure tliem without ConfedRration. The 
Gulf Provinces poaaeas timber, ooal, and fiBheriea ; our own two 
great artioleB of export are tijnber and wheat. With r^ard to 
timber, the Gnlf Provinces have no more need of ours than we of 
theirs. As to coal we import from England what wo need for onr 
present wants, in bailaat, on boai-d the numerous sJiips which 
oome here for our timber, and we thus get it cheaper tlian wo 
could import it from the Gulf ProvinceH. Wliou this supply 
becomes insnflicient to meet our growing wanbi, it will be necea- 
eary to look somewhere for a aiipply of coal. If the Lower Pro- 
vinces can furnish it to lis at cheaper rates than we can get it in. 
the United States, we shall buy it fnsm them. Upper Canada 
will probably get its coal from the Pemiay!vani;i mines, which are 
in direct commimicatioii with Lake Erie, on the north shore of 
which the richest and most thickly settled portion of Upper 
Canada is situated. As regards fisheries, Canada has a stock of 
fish in its waters sufficient not only to supply all its own require- 
ments, but to enable it to export largely from Gaspfi to Europe. 
Now aa to wheat. The Honourable President of the Council 
told us that in a single year the Atlantic Provinces paid 
©4,440,000 to the United States for flour, and that a jmrtion of 
that flour came from Upper Canada ; and the bonoui'able gentle- 
man asks why should not we ourselves sell onr flour to the Lower 
Province* ! For the simple reason that, instead of having to pay 
$4,447,000 to the United States, they would have to pay ua 
$5,000,000, and they would, therefore, refuse to buy from us. 
There is no such thing as sentiment in matters of business ; men 
buy in the cheapest market. The Gulf Provinces will buy their 
flour from the United States so long as they can obtain it at a 
lower price there than in Canada ; and the fact that they do 
obtain it cheaper from the United States is clearly demonstrated 
by their buying from tho Americsins and not from us. But & 
single glance at the map will a«count for the diilerence in price. 
I do not believe that the Intercolonial Railway can be advantage- 
ously employed for the ti-ansport of flour from Kivifre du Loup 
to Halifax. Ha contended that they could secure every ons 
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these commercial advantages without the ConfederatioiL What 
hindered them from having free trade with the Gulf Provinces ? 
To sum up all in a few words/' said he, ''all the advantages are 
negative, that is to say. Confederation will do no harm to our 
interests, military or commercial, but neither do they require it. 
As to the inconveniences of which it may be productive, I leave 
them to the judgment of the House, who will decide whether they 
are positive. I am asked : * If you will have nothing to do with 
Confederation, what will you have f I answer — ^we would remain 
as we are. That, I am told, is impossible, in our present position 
with respect to Upper Canada. But are we really bordering on 
civil strife ? Of course it is representation based on population 
which is the exciting cause. Do the people of Upper Canada 
demand representation based on population as a condition sine 
qua non of the continuation of our peaceful relations with 
them ? Has this desire to obtain representation based on popu- 
lation taken such deep root in the bosom of Upper Canada, 
that it is ready to plunge us and itself into the horrors of 
civil war in order to achieve iti Or is not representation by 
population rather one of those political clap-traps which ambitious 
men, who can catch them no other way, set to catch the heedless 
multitude ] I look upon this threat of civil war as resembling a 
farce. These two reasons advanced by ministers are merely 
intended as a veil to conceal the true motive for this complete 
revolution in our constitution ; that true motive is simply a desire 
on their parts to remain in power. He then turned to the 
details of the scheme, and objected to the provisions respecting 
the representation, also to the declaration made by the leader 
of the Government that the Government would accept no 
amendment, but that the resolutions must be adopted in the 
shape brought down. He then addressed himself especially to 
the Fi*ench Canadian members, and asked them if proper steps 
-were taken to protect the interests of Lower Canada, and sought 
to arouse their sectional fears by pointing out that the English of 
Ijower Canada might join with the English of Upper Canada, 
and by means of their majority in the Federal Parliament im- 
pose upon them measures objectionable to their interests as French 
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Canadians. He objected to tke pi'opoaed militwy system, and 
asked ; — ' ' wiiy should we vest in the Federal Giovemmeut the right 
of giving ijistruction in the military iirt, and of arming tlie other 
provinces at the expense of Lower Canada i Why, while there 
is yet time, should we neglect to take those salutary precautions 
on wJiich. our exiMtence as French-Canadians depend ? Our Local 
Government ought to have the same active pai-t in the organizB- 
tion, instruction and equipment of our militia which belongs to all 
local governments which form part, of other confederacies. They 
offer to p-otect the French-Canadians ; hut when, under the pre- 
sent constitution, they can protect themselves, why should tliey 
abdicate the right of so doing? The French-Canadians, at the 
present day, are in a better position than they were at the time of 
the union. They are at the same time both judges and suitors. 
They ai* asked to adopt a new form of government ; it is not im- 
posed upon them ; aud, to induce them to do so, the Hon. Minis- 
ter of Agi'iculture tells them that this new form of goveiimient 
wua recommended successively by Chief Justice Sewell, Judge 
Eoblnson aud Loi-d Durham. The iiamea of these three men 
ought to auiBce to open our eyes ; their avowed object always was 
to obliterate Fi'ench-Cimadiau natiouality, to blend the races into 
one only, aud that tlie English ; and to attain that end they 
i-ecommended the system of government now submitted for oui- 
appi-oval." The honourable gentleman concluded bis address in a 
powerful appeal to bis fellow French-Canadians to preserve thcdr 
nationality by resisting oonfedei'ation. 

Mr. Joly was immediately followed by the Solicitor-General 
East, Mr. Langevin, himself a Freneli-Canadiau, bom and edu- 
cated in Lower Canada, and identilied with its people, ita inte- 
rests, and ita ])rejudices. Ho observed : 

"This question of confederation ia bound up with the common 
interests of empires and the genei-al policy of nations, for it is no 
unimpoi'tant matter for the great nations who boar sway amonc 
mankind to know into what hands the Provinces of British Noi-tli 
America may fall. On the present occasion -the thousand voices 
of the press jiroclaim the interest which the question of con- 
17 
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federation excites both in America and in Europe itself, and how 
closely the governments observe our proceedings ; and this interest 
which they feel and proclaim is legitimate and natural, for the 
measure is destined to make us rank among the nations of the 
earth. It has been charged that the plan of a confederation was 
adopted and moved by the present administration, for the mere 
purpose of stifling the cry of * representation by population.' Is 
it not mpst important that we should stop that cry for representa- 
tion based on population, in our present condition. Bepresentation 
by population would have left us Lower Canadians in an inferior 
position relatively to that of Upper Canada — would have conferred 
on the latter the privilege of legislating for us, not only in general 
but in local matters. But the object of the confederation is not 
merely to do away with existing difficulties. It has become a 
necessity, because we have become sufficiently great ; because we 
have become strong, rich and powerful enough ; because our pro- 
ducts are numerous enough, and considerable enough ; because our 
population has become large enough to allow of our aspiring to 
another position, and of oiu- seeking to obtain an outlet through 
some seaport for our products. At the present day we stand in a 
position of vassalage to the United States : with respect to the 
exportation of our products to Europe, we are at their mercy. 
The plan of confederation of the two Canadas would only have 
settled one difficulty, and would have allowed others of the greatest 
importance to arise ; and among others, that respecting our com- 
munication with the seaboard. That plan, for instance, would not 
have allowed us to construct the Intercolonial Railway ; for it is 
almost impossible that so great an enterprise should succeed unless 
it is in the hands of a great central power, and if it is necessary 
to consult five or six governments before commencing it. But the 
question of the confederation of the two Canadas is not the only 
one which is pi'esented as a means of escaping from our difficulties. 
Some propose that we should remain in the position in which we 
now are ; others wish for annexation to the United States ; some 
would, perhaps, b0 in favour of complete independence ; others 
would favour a confederation of the two Canadas ; and, lastly, the 
confederation of all the British North American Pix)vinces is pro- 
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posed. Well, let «h cursorily examine these vsriouB propoaitioiia. 
It may be that thei* are some members who are desiroua that we 
should remlain as we are. The honourable membera for Hochelaga 
and Lotthini^i-e (Messrs. Dorion and Joly) consider our positiou 
an excfclient one, and so, in their speeches, they have told us. 
They consider that we are extremely prosperous, and that we have 
nothing to wish for. For ray part, I consider that in our present 
position we are under a great disadvantage : it is, that if we remain 
isolated and alone, we cannot communicate with the metropolis, 
except tla^ough the United States ; if we remain alone, we can 
aspire to no position, we can give rein to no ambition aa a, people. 
Again, we have at the present time as muny syatema of judicature 
as we have Provinces ; with confederation, on the contrary, this 
defect will be removed, and tliere will be biit two systems — one for 
Lower Canada, because our laws are diffeifait from those of the 
other Provinces, because we are a, separate people, and because we 
do not choose to have the laws of the other populations, and the 
other for the remainder of the Confeileration. All the other Pro- 
vinces having the same laws, or their system of law being derived 
from one and the same source, may have one and the same system 
of judicature ; and, in fact, a resolution of the Conference allows 
them to resolve that they will have one code and one judicial sys- 
tem ; but an exception ia made in favour of Lower Canada and 
our laws. Thew are also as many different tariffs as there are 
different Provinces^as many commercial and customs I'egulations 
as Provinces. Cun'ency and the interest of money are also regu- 
lated by different systems in the several Provinces. But, with 
confederation, all the.ie matters would be placed \mder the control 
of one central legislature; the currency would Iwcome uniform 
throughout, and capital might be everywhere invested without 
ohstacle. So also it will be with respect to the rights of authors, 
patents for mechanical inventions, &c. When speaking of the 
Intercolonial Railway, I made no mention of the Pacific Railway, 
because I consider that we ought to devote oui- attention to accom- 
plishing the works of which we at present stand in need. At a 
later period, when our resources and our population shall have 
sufficiently increased, we may direct our attention to the Pacific 
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Railway. And should it become necessary, we can, with confede- 
ration, hope to build it in less than ten years; whereas, by remaining 
by ourselves as we are, we could not hope to have it for perhaps one 
hundred years. I think that I have now held up in a salient point 
of view the disadvantages of the status quo. The necessary conse- 
quence of what I have just demonstrated is, that we cannot remain 
in the position in which we now are, whether we will or not. The 
question of representation based on population must be met ; that 
question must be settled. To say that we will grant it, is to wish 
to place us in a position of inferiority ; and I, for my part, will 
never consent to place my section of the Province in that position* 
Then there is another alternative that is proposed — annexation to 
the United States. I do not believe there is a single member in 
the House or out of the House who would consent to the annexa- 
tion of Canada to the United States. I now come to the other 
alternative proposed — that of independence. Men may be found, 
both in the House and out of it, who would be disposed to say 
that we had better have independence than confederation. For 
my part, I believe that the independence of the British North 
American Provinces would be the greatest misfortune which could 
happen to them ] it would be to leave us at the mercy of oiir neigh- 
bom's, and to throw us into their arms. Lastly, we have the fourth 
alternative — ^the confederation of the two Canadas, proposed by the 
honourable member for Hochelaga. The position in which con- 
federation will place us is very different from that which we should 
have occupied under the system proposed by the honourable mem- 
ber, inasmuch as the seventeen members which Upper Canada will 
have more than Lower Canada will have nothing to do with our 
local affairs, our religious questions or particular institutions ; and 
the honourable member for Hochelaga, by his scheme, would have 
entrusted all that to the good-will of the Upper Canadian majority; 
but for my part, I would rather entrust the management of these 
matters to my own people than to them. As regards the seven- 
teen additional members which Upper Canada will have in the 
Federal Parliament, I am not alarmed at their presence, any more 
than at that of the members from the Lower Provinces, because 
in Parliament there will be no questions of race, nationality. 
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religion or locality, as this legislature will only be charged with 
the settlement of the great general questions which will iutereflt 
alike the whole Confederacy, and not one locality only. But, 
Buppoaing that an unjust measure was passed in the House of 
Commons of the Federal Legielature, it would be stopped in the 
Legislative Council ; for there we shjill be represented equally with 
the other sections, and that is a guarantee that onr interests will 
he amply protected. In. the Legislative Council we shall have 
twenty-four merabera, hko Upper Canada and the Lower ProTinces. 
I repeat that the confederation of all the Provinces of British 
North America is our only remedy. The Confederation wonld 
have the effect of giving us more strength than we now possess ; 
we aliould form but one nation, one country, for all general mat- 
ters affecting our interests as a people. Having confederation, 
the Central Government will he in a position to have its orders 
carried out over its whole territoiy ; and when the question of 
defence comes up, it will not be obliged to consult four or five 
different legislatures, but it will be able to organize our defences 
immediately and without obstruction. Besides, we shall have 
acquired a standing which we have not hitherto attained in our 
relations with other countries with which we have dealings. It is 
of no small im[>ortance for the inhabitants of a country to have a 
standing in foreign countries, and not to be treated as men of 
inferior position. When Canadians go to London or elsewhere 
out of their own country, they have no recognized position, be- 
cause we are only a simple colony. But under the Confederation 
we shall be protected by England, and besides we sliall have a 
position in foreign lands, the position which every man enjoys who 
belongs to a great nation. Under confederation England will 
consult us in all mattei-s which affect our interests, and we shall 
be able to make ourselves effectually heai-d in London. But we 
are t«ld : ' You wish to form a new nationality.' "What we 
desire and wish ia to defend tiie general interests of a great 
country and of a powerful nation, by means of a central power. 
On the othei" hand, we do not wish to do away with our different 
oustoros, manneiv and laws ; on the contrary, those are pre- 
cisely what we are desirous of protecting in the most complete 
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manner by means of confederation. Under confederation, all 
questions relating to the colonization of our wild lands, and the 
disposition and sale, of those sanie lands, our civil laws and all 
measures of a local nature — in fact everything which concerns 
and affects those interests which are most dear to us as a people, 
will be reserved for the action of our local legislature ; all our 
charitable and other institutions will be protected by the same 
authority. There is also the question of education. That question 
has been left to our Local Legislature, so that the Federal Legisla- 
ture shall not be able to interfere with it. It has been said that 
with regard to agriculture, the powers of legislation would be exer- 
cised concurrently by the Federal Legislature and the local Legis- 
latures. Certain general interests may arise, respecting which the 
intervention of the central Legislature may be necessary ; but all 
interests relating to local agriculture, everything connected with 
our land will be left under the control of our Lower Canadian Legis- 
lature." After answering the objections that had been taken to 
the constitution of the Legislative Council, he pointed out that, 
in the appointment of the Lieutenant-Governors by the Federal 
Government, we secured a privilege which we had not before pos- 
sessed ; that under the existing system, the Lieutenant-Governors 
sent from England were responsible neither to the people nor the 
House but to the English Government alone ; whereas, under the 
proposed arrangement, the Federal Government that appointed was 
responsible both to our own people and Parliament. He repudi- 
ated the imputation thrown upon the delegates, that they would 
betray and deliver up their several Provinces for an appointment, 
even of a Lieutenant-Governor or a Chief Justice. Li answer to 
the position taken by Mr. Dorion on the defence question, that 
our best plan was to remain quiet,* and to give no pretext to our 
neighbours for making war upon us, he well observed, that while 
our wish was to live with them in peace and quietness, yet the 
most certain way to avoid an attack and subjugation by our 
neighbours, to have our independence and our privileges respected, 
was to show them that we were prepared to defend them at any 
cost. He clearly explained the power of disallowance in the 
Federal Government of bills passed by the Local Legislature, and 
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Hhewed that neither injustice nor inconvenietice could ensue. He 
entered into the qneation of Finance, and shewed that under the 
itrraugenieiit, Lower Canada would have a clear revenue of nearly 
$1,500^00 for local purposes, a revenue sufficient to meet all its 
expenses ; that the interest on the portion of the public dett to 
be assigned to Lower Canada would be above $90,000, and that 
the total, yearly expenditure would reach $1,237,000, leaving a 
surplus revenue of $209,000. Kefening to the statement made 
by Mr. Dorioo, that the aliare of the aurplua debt beyond the 
$62,500,000 which would be apportioned to Lower Canada would 
be 44,600,000, he stated that it would not be so; that Lower 
Canada would only have its just share of the $5,000,000 to be 
divided, Mr. Dorion i-eminded him that he had forgotten the 
ex]>lanatiou of the Minister of Finance, who stated that the debt 
incuiTed for the redemption of the Seigniorial Tenure, which 
iimounted to $3,000,000, was not included iu the general debt. 
Mr. Langevin then observed, that the Minister of Finance stated 
the whole debt, in his speech at Sherhi-ooke, at |67,263,99i. The 
amount of the debt ia $75,578,000 ; biit it is iieceBsaiy to deduct 
the Sinking Fund and cash in bank, $7,132,068, reducing it. to 
$68,445,953. The Miniatei- of Finance also deducted the Common 
School Fund, which amounts to $1,181,968, and he ai-rived at the 
result I have just given, that is to say, that the real debt of Canada 
is $67,263,994, He then defended the financial arrangementa 
. with the other Provinces, and ^lassed to the consideration of the 
future admission of the North- West Territory and British Columbiai 
quoting fi-om Professor Hind as to the chai-acter and facilities of the 
coimtiy, Li answer to the endeavours by Messrs. Dorion and 
Joly to instil mistrust into the minds of the French-Canadian and 
Catholic population of Lower Canada, he read extracts from letters 
from the Roman Catholic Archbisliop of Halifax, and the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Newfoundland, strongly iu favour of confedera- 
tion, and not seeing in it any danger for their flocks ; and i-eferred 
to the fact that Mr. Joly, himself a Protestant, represented a 
Roman Catholic constituency, as did also several other Protestant 
members in the House — abundant proof, as he alleged, of the liber- 
ality of his fellow-counti-ynien. Again, referring to the statements 
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mnde by Mr. Dorioa of the debt with which Lower Canadft entered 
the union in 1841, and that with which she would leave it on 
confedei'ation, he described in strong terms tlie position at the two 
periods. He said that that gentleman conceived he had produced 
" an Brgttment that would be irresistible by asserting that th^ 
distribution of the debt wa^ unfair and burdensome to Lower 
Canada. To give a greater force to this argument, he stated that 
Lower Canada entei'ed into the union with a debt of $400,000, 
and that she would leave it with a burden of 830,000,000, after 
having only ex])ended in the interval the snm of $12,000,000 for 
public works within her limita. This argument ie most epeeiouB. 
Supposing that our debt was ^400,000, and that to-day it is 
830,000,000, the honourable member must, at all events, admit 
that the circumatances also have very much changed. At the 
time of the union our population was only 630,000, and to-day it 
IB 1,250,000. The honourable member, too, must not forget that 
at the time of the union our territory only produced 21,000,000 
bushels of grain, whilst to-day it produces more than 50,000,000 
biiahels. At the time of t!ie mjion we had only 1,298 schools, 
and to-day we have 3,600. At the time of the union these 
Hchools wei-e attended only by 39,000 children, whilst to-day they 
are attended by more tlian 200,000. At the union the eipor- 
tations from the port;s of Quebec and Montreal amounted to 
$9,000,000: toKlay they exceed $18,000,000. At tlie union the 
number of vessels built annually in our shipyards was 48 only ; 
now Ve have 88, and the tonnage is quadrupled. At the tinte of 
the union our importations amounted to $10,000,000, and to-day 
they reach $45,000,000. At the time of the union our expor- 
tations and importations amounted to $16,000,000 ; to-day they 
reach the enormous sum of $87,000,000. And it is with such 
figures as these before us, that we are to be told that we are leav- 
ing the union with a debt of $30,000,000 ! At the time of the 
union, the revenue arising from the tax on bank notes, which 
affords a fair indication of the extent of business done, amounted 
to $2,200: to-day it amounts to $15,800. At tlie time of the 
union, the number of merchantmen arriving in Quebec every 
yeai' was 1,00(1 ; now it is 1,660, and the number of vessels 
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amving at all the ports in Lower Cuiiada is 2,463. At tlie time 
of the union, the tonnage of theae vessels was 295,000 tons ; and 
now in the port of Quebec it is 807,000 tons, and for the whole 
of Lower Canada 1,041,000 tons. At the time of the union, 
25,000 sailora arrived here annnally ; now we have 35,000. In 
1839 the revenue of Lower Canada was $588,000 ; when w* enter 
the Confederacy, although we are not called upon to pay any 
of the expenditure for general jiurpoaes, our revenue will be 
81,446,000, that in to aay that we shall have, under the confeder- 
ation, a revenue three times as large as what it was at the time of 
the union ; and instead of having, as we then luid, an excess of 
expenditure amounting to about $80,000, the total expenditure of 
Lower Canada, under the confederation, will be about |1, 200,000, 
leaving a surplus of more than $200,000 ! If then our debt has 
increased, we have made most rapid progress, and we have 
received the full value for orir money. Nor mnst it bo fm-gotten 
that at the time of the union of Upper and Lower Canada, the 
country had not a single railway, and now it w traversed from 
end to end hy one of the finest railways on this continent ; and 
ere long, let us hope in the intei-est of our commerce and our 
safety, that this iron band will connect the extreme west with the 
Atlantic ocean. We entered the union when the Welland Canal 
had hardly been begun ; we leave it with one of the most magni- 
ficent canal syatems the world has ever seen. And then the 
telegraph lines. Wo leave the union with a debt greater than 
that with which we entered it, but we leave it with a moat perfect 
system of lighthouses, wharves, piers, slides, in fact with a largo 
number of other piiblic woi'ks, which have mainly contributed to 
the settlement and the prosperity of the coimtry, and which have 
more than doubled its resources since the union. The Grand 
Trunk Railway alone, for the ?16.000,000 which it has cost us, 
has contributed to increase the value of our lands by millioiu and 
millions of dollars, by enhancing the value of our agrioultuml 
productions, which are by its means brought with greater ease to 
the different markets, and has, moreover, entailed an expenditure 
in our midst of more than $70,000,000 for its construction alone. 
If we entered the union with a debt of $400,000, and if to-day 
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we leave it with a debt of ^30,000,000, we can, at all events, 
show what we have done with the money, by the immense extent 
of territory, then uncleared, which is now covered with abundant 
crops, and which have Kerved to keep in the country, not indeed 
all the children of otir fiinnerg, but at least a very great number 
of them, who but for these improvements would have emigrated 
en inasse to the neighbouiing country." He then defended the 
provisions of the projiosed constitution, i-elativo to the judiciary 
and the administi'ation of justice, and pointed out that the civil 
rights of Lower Canada were preserved. Referring to the power 
^ven to the Federal Government in matters touching marriage 
and divorce, and stating that as Roman Catholics they acknow- 
ledged no power of divorce, lie claimed ci-edit to the delegates 
fiom Lower Canada foi' the course they purened. After mature 
consideration he resolved to leave it, the question of divorce, to 
the cenU^l Legislature, thinking thereby to increase the difhcul- 
ties of a procedure which is at present so easy. He found this 
power existing iji the constitutions of the different Provinces, and 
iLot being ubie to get lid of it, he wished to banish it its tax from 
us as pOEsible. He then, after I'oferriiig to the argument of Mr, 
July, as to the weakness inherent in confederations, tui'ned to the 
subject of the increase of representation from the increase of 
population, and observed that the resolutions do not prevent 
Lower Canada from having more than sixty-five i-epresentatives, 
if its population should increase faster than that of the other 
Provinces. The French traosiation of these resolutions is errone- 
ous, for it saya that '"for the purpose of determiiung the number 
of representatives from each Province at the end of every 
decennial cenSHs, Lower Canada shall never have either more or 
leas than sixty-iive repreaentativea," whei'easi the iikiglish version 
of the resolutions, which is the official version, says, " Lower 
Canada shall always be assigned sixty-five members." This does 
not mean that Lower Canada can never have more tliau sixty-five 
members, but that it cannot have less than sixty-five members. 
He then concluded his able speech with a well-nierited defence of 
the Attomey-Genei-al for Lower Canada, the Hon. Geo. E. Cartier. 
He referred to the numerous public measures he had introduced, 
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and to the esteem and gmtitude in whicli lie was hold by his 
countrymen in Lower Canada. '" In the midst of a terrible 
crisis," he said, " hia comitiy confided to hiin all its interests, all 
its rights, all its institutions, its nationality, its religion, in a 
word everything it held most dear. The Hon. Attorney-General 
received the whole trust into his sate and faithful keeping, and 
when called upon to render an account, he exhibited all those 
interests, rights and institutions, our nationality and religion, 
in fact eyerything that the people held deai", and restored them 
guaranteed, protected, and suri'ounded by every safeguard in the 
confederation of tlie British North American ProvinceB." 



On the 22nd Fobmary Mr. Rose resumed t 
n support of the motion. He presumed 



3 adjourned debate 



" 'Here were few who, in the abstract, would not favour the 
idea of a union between a number of small states adjoining each 
other, lather than that they should remain isolated under s^arate 
govei-uments. To the idea of union in the abstract between states 
SO circumstanced, no one would l>e apposed. But the principle 
ground of the opposition to the present scheme is tliis, that the 
mere abstract pruiciple of union does not apply with full force to 
the five colonies that are. parties to this scheme. It is feared by 
many that it is the first step towards independence ; that it may 
probably result in not only severing our connection with the 
mother country, but in forcing ua to a union with the neighbour- 
ing republic. The change will be of that character, that, instead 
of loosening, or weakening, or diminishing the connection with 
the mother country, it will tend to put it on a footing which will 
make it stronger and more enduring. It cannot be denied that 
theiw is a state of public feeling growing up in England just now, 
not confineil, as it was a few yeai-a ago, to a class of extreme theo- 
rists, that the connection which subsists Iwtween the colonies — 
Canada especially — and the mother country, is a source of expense 
and danger. There is another consideration whicli makes this 
subject stand out moi'e prominently before the people of Jfingland 
at the present time than otherwise it would do, luid that is the 
state of its relations with tlie republic adjoining us, and the enor- 
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mo«a military power which the United States have shewn, ■within 
the laat two or thvep yeai's, that they posseaa. It ia this which 
hFia forced public o]niiiou so atrongly in England to a considera- 
tion of the actual relations between this country and the mother 
country, and it is this state of facts with which we must deal 
now. It is our duty to aee whether we cannot find in the union 
of theae colonies security to ouraelves and a aouroe of strength to 
the empire at large. We find in our |>osition towards the United 
States, and in the great preponderating power they possess, a 
guarajitee that we need not apprehend that there will be anything 
like practical independence of England asserted by the colonies of 
North America ; because, from the very neceasitiea of our ]^Kiai- 
tion, we shall always have to look up to her for protection and aid. 
1 put aside, for the moment, the instinct of attachment to the 
mother country, and 1 put the case on this ground alone, that the 
necessity of self-pi-eseiwation will for centuries — for generations at 
all ev^nta^prevent the possibility of these coloniea asserting their 
independence of England, unless it were, indeed, to become a por- 
tion of the republic which adjoins us, and to which, I think, it is 
neither the interest nor the inclination of any member of this 
House to become unitsd. Whatever fate may be in store for ua, 
that ia a destiny to which no one looks with favour. The genius 
and instincts of our people ai'e monaj'ehical and conservative— 
theirs levelling and democratic. I believe that the attachment 
to England will be increased teufold by this proposed union. We 
will have a sentiment of nationality among ourselves ; and I con- 
aider it to be one of the first duties of a stataiman to inculcate 
that national feeling that gives the people a strong interest in their 
country's welfare. With a stable government ajiU a strong cen- 
tral power contiwllin^i a,n immense teiTitory, we shall hi able to 
enter upon a well considBi-ed, well deviaed and attractive system 
of immigration. In this continuous recruiting of our population 
I see one of the great elements we will have to look to for 
the perpetuation of the attachment of tliis country to the Crown. 
But, it may be said, that from the necessity of our position there 
Ib da.ager that we shall feel our materia! and commereial interests 
Ko strongly bound up with the United States, and feel so reliant 
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ill onv own atrengtli as ii great country, that we will eventually 
form a closer alliance witli tliat republic than any of na desire, 
and that the foraiation of the prasent nnioQ is the first 8te|> 
towards annexation. I do not thiak our intei'ests would lead nu 
in that direction. At the present time we are almost entirely 
dependent u(jon the United States comniei'ciaLly. We are depen- 
dent upon them for an outlet to the ocean diu-ing the winter 
months. If they choose to siiapend the bonding system, or by a 
system of consulai' certificates make it practically naelesa ; if they 
abolish the reciprocity treiity, and carry the passport system to a. 
gi-eater degree of stringency, we should feel our dependence upon 
that country, even in a gi'eater and mucli more pra,ctical way than 
we do at the present time. And perhaps it is worth our while to 
consider, whether this may not be the real motive which dictates 
the policy they are now purauing ! But give us this Intercolonial 
Eailway, afibi-ding us communication with Halifax and St. John 
at all seasons of the year, and we shall be independent of the- 
United States commercially as we now are politically. We may 
not find this route to the ocean more ecouomieal, especially in the 
winter season, than to go through the United States, but if we 
liave a route of our owu to which we may reaort, in case of neces- 
sity, oiu- neighbours will find it to their interest to give us the use 
of theii* channels of couunimicatiou at a cheaper rate, I see that 
if we do not unite and form one central Government, giving it 
the power to direct all tho physical enei'gies of this comitiy in 
whatevei" dii'ection may be necessary, that we are liable to bo 
ovemiu Ijy the United States. And this I conceive to be one of 
the very strongest arguments in Ikvour of the confederation of the 
Provinoaa, that it enables us to prepare appropriate defences along 
the whole fi-ontier of our country. I believe that the fofmatiou of u 
Government having the power to dii'ect the whole strength of five 
colonies would greatly add to our security. I do not believe that, if 
we i-evei-ted back to our original condition, the Imperial Govera- 
ment would be as mucli disposed to aid us in the construction of the 
works neeesaiiry for our defence, as if they found that in the 
presence of a common danger we were united together to reiiel 
the common enemy. I say the Impeiial Cfovemment wotild not. 
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in Huch a case, be actuated simply by a regard to the ex]>eDSe of 
conatnieting these works, in which I undei-stand the Lower Pro- 
vinces ■will have to bear a share, but she would lie deterred from 
80 doing by the further consideration that when built, these works 
would be less likely to serve the purpose they were designed to 
accomplish. What wp have to guard againat is this ; a sudden 
conquest or Borprise, foi' which we might be unpi^epared. I 
believe myself that, if works can be constructed, by means of 
which we can effectually defend the country against sudden 
attack, no one will grudge the expense. We know that in modem 
warfare, if you can erect certain works which will compel an 
enemy to sit down before them, so as to pi-event him from making 
progress into the countiy, you may by such means defend it for 
many months. By the construction of certain works at Tarioua 
points, the manning of which is quite within the compass of our 
|H>wer, we can arrest the pn^reas of an invader for many months, 
we can compel him to expend and exhaust iiis strength before 
these works, and we could throw emban-assments in his way such 
as would take an invading force many months to overcome. It is 
impossible to have more than a six mouths' campaign in this 
countiy. An aggressive warfare in this country is oue tiling, and 
a defensive warfare another, and a very different. Our country is 
well adapted for defensive purposes, and it is next to impossible 
to subdue us. The badness of our i-oads, the difficulties presented 
by our winters, oui' deep, broad, and unfordable rivei"H, and the 
means we could establish for keeping an enemy in. check at 
certain points for the necessary time, would enable us to resist 
tlie United States with all their power and resources. Do 
we not know that in the event supposed we should find the 
Atlautic coast swarming with English vessels carrying moveable 
eoliinms of troops, menacing and landing, at every point. The 
navy of England, the arsenals of England, the purse of England, 
and all the appliances and requii-ementa of war would be biflught 
to bear upon and be available to us in such a struggle. We 
should not suffer fi-om the lack of the material of war, which is 
pevliajjg the very thing of all other things the most essential. 
Neutrality has been spoken of. But how could neutrality be 
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Btni^Ie between England and the United States I 
The coimtiy ■which cannot put forth an effort to defend itself occu- 
pies a deapicable position, and forfeits on the scoi'e of weakness 
even tho wretched priyilege of being neutral. If we show that 
we are in earnest on this question of defence, England will be 
encouraged to come to our aaawtiuice in time of diiuger, knowing 
that she can look ttt us not only to contribute towards the con- 
struction of works, but effectually to defend them whenconsti-ucted,' 
If we show England that she can depend on a jropulation of four 
nitllioua, with a strength wielded from a common centra, she will 
be encoiu^ed to aid ua with both men and material of war, and 
will lend us the aaaistance necessary to protect ourselves both now 
and in time to come. I will now say a few words in reference to , 
the objections which hare been urged against the chitracterof thia I 
scheme, viz., because it embraces those elements of diaruptioa 
which are to be found in every federal union. That is the objec- 
tion of many who, while they would be willing to go for a pnrely 
legislative union, object to one of a federal chai-acter. Tliat is at i 
present utterly impracticable. It ia remarkable that !i proposition 
having BO few of the objections of a federal system, should have 
been aMented to by the i-epi-eaenlatives of five distinct colonies, 
which bad heretofore been alien, practically inde]jendent, not only i 
of eacii otlier, but almost of England, and almost hostile to each 
other. As to the charge of inconaiatency against honourable 
members on this question, I liave only to say that a man who 
does not change his opinions ia a very unsafe man indeed to guide 
tho affab-s of a nation. Such a roan is like an old sign-post on a 
road that ia no longer used for traveh The sign-post ia consistent 
enough, it remains where it had been placed ; but though a type 
of consbtetny, it is an emblem of error. There are two main 
fKvturoB which to my judgment commend themselves to the atten- 
tion of every one who has any 'doubts an to the stability of the 
system, and which give ua a sufficient guarautoe. that guarantee 
which federal unions have heretofore wanted, namely, that it i 
eatablishea a centiul authority which it will not be witliin the 
power of any of tlie Local Governments to interfere with or rise ' 
up against. It ii]i|Hfii's to me that they have avoided the en 
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into which the framers of the American constitution not unnatu- 
rally fell. The great advantage which I see in the scheme is this, 
that the powers gi'anted to the Local Governments are strictly- 
defined and cii'cumscribed, and that the residuum of power lies in 
the central Government. You have, in addition to that, the local 
governors named by the central authority, an admirable provision 
which establishes the connection of authority between the central 
power and the different localities ; you have vested in it also the 
great questions of the customs, the currency, banki**^^ trade, and 
navigation, commerce, the appointment of the judges, ^d the 
administration of the laws, and all those great and large questions 
which interest the entire community, and with which the Grenerai 
Government ought to be entrusted. Thei'e can, therefore, be no 
difficulty under the scheme between the various sections, no clash- 
ing of authority between the local and central Governments in 
this case, as thei*e has been in the case of the Americans. The 
.powers of the Local Governments are distinctly and strictly 
defined, and you can liave no assertion of sovereignty on the paii; 
of the Local Governments, as in the United States, and of powers 
inconsistent with the rights and security of the whole community. 
Then, the other point which commends itself so strongly to my 
mind is this, that there is a veto power on the part of the General 
Government over all the legislation of the local Parliament. That 
was a fundamental element, which the wisest statesmen engaged 
in the framing of the American constitution saw, that if it was 
not engi^afted in it, must necessarily lead to the destiniction of the 
constitution. These men engaged in the framing of that consti- 
tution at Philadelphia saw clearly, that unless the power of veto 
over the acts of the state Legislatures was given to the central 
Government, sooner or later a clashing of authority between the 
central authority and the various states must take place. What 
said Mr. Madison in reference to this point ] I quote from The 
Secret Debates upon the federal constitution, which took place in 
1787, and during which this important question was considered. 
On the motion of Mr. Pinkney, ^ that the National Legislature 
shall have the power of negativing all laws to be passed by the 
state legislature, which they may judge improper,' he stated that 
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he considered * this as the comer stone of the system, and hence 
the necessity of retrenching the state authorities in order to pre- 

s serve the good government of the National Council.' And Mr. 

^ Madison said, ' the power of negativing is absolutely necessary ; 

:<|>^ this is the only attractive principle which will retain its centrifu- 

^ gal force, and without this the planets will fly from their orbits. ' 

^ 'f I believe this power of negative, this power of veto, this con-' 

y ^ trolling power on the part of the Central Government is the 

/f^ V best protection and safeguard of the system; and if it had not 
j^ .\ been provided, I would have felt it very difficult to reconcile it to 
my sense of duty to vote for the resolutions. But this power 
having been given to the Central Government, it is to my mind, 

iT i^ in conjunction with the power of naming the local governors, the 

appointment and payment of the judiciary, one of the best features 
of the scheme, without which it would certainly have been open 
to very serious objection. I will not now criticize any other of 
the leading features of the resolutions as they touch the funda- 
mental conditions aud principles of the union. There has been 
throughout a most wise and statesman-like distribution of powers, 
and at the same time those things have been carefully guarded 
which the minorities in the various sections required for their 
protection, and the regulation of which each province was not 
unnaturally desirous of retaining for itself. But there is another 
objection made to it, that is with reference to the manner in which 
the rights of the various minorities in the provinces have been pro- 
tected. I believe that the rights of both minorities — the French 
minority in the General Legislature and the English speaking 
minority in the Local Legislature of Lower Canada — are properly 
guarded. This is an era in the history of both races — ^the ear- 
nest plighting of each other's faith as they embrace this scheme. 
It is remarkable that both should place such entire confidence in 
one another ; and in future ages our posterity on both sides will 
be able to point with pride to the period when the two races had 
such reliance the one on the other, as that each was willing to 
trust its safety and interest to the honour of the other. But 
although this feeling of mutual confidence may be strong enough 
at this time, the Attorney-General East, as representing the 
18 
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French majority in Lower Canada, and the Minister of Finance, 
as representing the English speaking minority, have each carefully 
and prudently endeavoured to place as fundamental cwiditions 
in this basis of union such safeguards and protection as the 
two races may respectively rely upon. Looking at the scheme, 
then, from the stand-point of an English Protestant in Lower 
Canada, let me see whether the interests of those of my own 
race and religion in that section are safely and properly guarded. 
There are certain points upon which they feel the greatest in- 
terest, and with regard to which it is but proper that they 
should be assured that there are sufficient safeguards provided 
for their preservation. Upon these points I desire to put some 
questions to the Government. The first of these points is, as 
to whether such provision has been made and will be carried 
out that they will not suffer at any future time from a system of 
exclusion from the federal or local legislatures, but that they will 
have a fair share in the representation in both ; and the second is, 
whether such safeguards will be provided for the educational system 
of the minority in Lower Canada as will be satisfactory to them. 
Upon these points some apprehensions appear to exist in the minds 
of the English minority in Lower Canada ; and although I am free 
to confess that I have not shared in any fear of injustice at the 
hands of the majority, as I consider that the action of the past 
forms a good guarantee for the friture, yet I desire, fcwr the full 
assurance of that minority, to put some questions to my honorable 
friends in the Government. I wish to know what share of repre- 
sentation the English-speaking population of Lower' Canada will 
have in the Federal Legislature, and whether it will be in the 
same proportion as their representation in this Parliament 1 This 
is one point in which I think the English inhabitants of Lower 
Canada are strongly interested. Another is with regard to their 
representation in the Local Legislature of Lower Canada : whether 
the same proportion will be given to them as is now given to them 
in this House, that is to say, about one-fourth of the Lower 
Canadian representation, which is the proportion of the English- 
speaking to the French-speaking population of Lower Canada, the 
numbers being 260,000 and 1,100,000 respectively. Now, the 
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spirit of the resolutions, as I understand them — and I will thank 
my honourable friend the Attorney-General to correct me if I am 
in error in regard to them — ^provides that the electoral districts in 
Lower Canada for representatives in the first Federal Legislature 
shall remain intact as they now are ; and, although the i-esolution 
is somewhat ambiguously expressed, I take that to be its spirit." 

Hon. Mr. Holton — " Have the kindness to read it, and see." 

Hon. Mr. Eose — "The 23rd resolution reads : 'The Legislature 
of each Province shall divide such Province into the proper number 
of constituencies, and define the boundaries of each of them.» 
Then the 24th resolution provides that * the Local Legislature 
may from time to time alter the electoral districts for the purpose 
of representation in such Local Legislatiu-e and distribute the 
representativs to which the Province is entitled in such Local 
Legislature, in any manner such Legislature may see fit.* In 
these resolutions I presume that power is given to the Legis- 
lature of each Province to divide the Province into the proper 
number of constituencies for representation in the Federal 
Parliament, and to alter the electoral districts for representation 
in the Local Legislature. Now, to speak quite plainly, the 
apprehension — ^which, I desire to say again, I do not personally 
share in, but which has been expressed to me by gentlemen in 
my own constituency — is this, that with respect to the Local 
Legislature, it will be competent for the French majority in 
Lower Canada to blot out the English-speaking minority from any 
share in the representation, and so to apportion the electoral 
districts that no English-speaking member can be returned to the 
Legislature. That is an apprehension upon which I would be very 
glad to have an expression of opinion by my honourable friend the 
Attorney-General East. As I read the resolutions, if the Local 
Legislature exercised its powers in any such unjust manner, it 
would be competent for the General Government to veto its action, 
and thus prevent the intention of the Local Legislature being 
carried into effect, even although the power be one which is 
declared to be absolutely vested in the Local Government, and 
delegated to it as one of the articles of its constitution." 
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Hon. Attorney- Greneral Cartier — ** There is not the least doubt 
that if the Local Legislature of Lower Canada should apportion 
the electoral districts in such a way as to do injustice to the 
English-speaking population, the General Grovemment will have 
the right to veto any law it might pass to this effect, and set it at 
nought." 

Hon. Mr. Holton — *' Would you advise it?" 

Hon. Attorney-General Cartier — " Yes, I would recommend it 
myself in case of injustice." 

Hon. Mr. Rose — " I think that under this scheme the French 
minority in the General Legislature and the English minority in 
Lower Canada will both be amply and satisfactorily protected. 
Now, in reference to the education measure which the Government 
has promised to bring down to the House, I believe this is the first 
time almost in the history of the country that there has been any 
serious apprehension aroused amongst the English Protestant 
population of Lower Canada regarding the elementary education 
of their children. I am not aware that there has ever been any 
attempt in Lower Canada to deprive the minority of their just 
rights in respect to the education of their youth. We cannot 
forget that in no way was there any attempt to prevent us educat- 
ing our children in the manner we saw fit and deemed best ; and 
the distribution of state funds for educational purposes was made 
in such a way as to cause no complaint on the part of the minority, 
I believe we have always had our fair share of the public grants, 
in so far as the French element could control them, and not only 
the liberty, but every facility for the establishment of separate 
dissentient schools wherever they were deemed desirable. A single 
pereon has the right, under the law, of establishing a dissentient 
school, and obtaining a fair share of the educational grant, if he 
can gather together fifteen children who desire instruction in it. 
Now, we cannot forget that in the past this liberality has been 
shown to us, and that whatever we desired of the French majority 
in respect to education, they were, if it was at all reasonable, 
willing to concede. I would ask my honourable friend, the 
Attorney-General East, whether the system of education which is 
in force in Lower Canada at the time of the proclamation is to 



remain Rnd be the syetetn of education for all time to come, and 
that whatever rights are giveu to either of the religious sections 
ghall cootiuue to be guaranteed to them 1 After affirmative 
juiawera by Attorney-General Cartier to the questiona on several 
points put by Mr, Rcse, the latter observed ; The manner and 
spiiit in which the Government have given espUinationa on the 
subject, ought to be satisfactory to the people of Lower Canada of 
the Protestant religion. So far as the three questiona to wliich 
I liavo made allusion are concerned, the ap])rehenKionB of being 
shut out from the General Goverument — being handed over to the 
French in the Local Parliament of Lower Canada., and our educa- 
tional rights being interfered with, I feel every assurance that the 
spirit of the answers just given will be carried out. 

After referring in terms of approbation to the debates in the 
House of Lords on that portion of Her Majesty's speech which 
referred to the proposed confederation, to the financial position of 
Lower Canada at the time of entering tlie union of 1841, and the 
then present day, in language corroborative of the statements 
of Mr. Langevin, imd stating that of the 862,000,000 which is 
regarded aa Canada's proportion of the joint debt, ^49,000,000 
had been a«tually expended on and was i-epreaented by public 
works of that value, he turned to the question of the Intercolo- 
nial Railway, and answering the objection that it was one of 
doubtful advantage, if not of positive uselessneas, asked : " Can 
we safely continue in our present position of commercial depend- 
ence on the United States 1 Shall wo be denied access to the 
seaboard for a bale of goods or a bag of letters ] Are we to be for 
all time to come dependent on the fiscal legislation of the United 
Stitea 1 Is it to come to this, that in the wintei' season the 
Upper Canada farmer shall have no means whereby he can send a 
ban'ol of floiu', or the Lower Canada merchant a bale of goods, to 
the seaboard, without the leave of the United States t Are we to 
be left in this condition of commercial dependency for ever 1 
Under what conditions shall the expense of constructing the 
Intercolonial Railway be incurred'! I believe that that work 
i» a great and grave undertaking, and one that will involve a 
serious chai^ on tlie wealth of the country. But then it is 
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one which we cannot avoid — ^it is a necessity. We must have 
it. It is called for by military reasons and commercial necessity, 
and the date of its construction cannot safely be postponed. 
Why, what have we not seen within a very recent period? 
Restrictions have been put on goods sent through the United 
States, by the establishment of consular certificates, to such an 
extent that you could not send a bale of goods through the States 
without accompan3ring it with one of these certificates, the cost of 
which I am told was nearly two dollars — ^perhaps more than the 
worth of the pack&ge, or more than the cost of the freight. Still 
further, the Senate of the United States had also before them a 
motion to consider under what regulations foreign merchandise is 
allowed to pass in bond through the neighbouring country ; and 
this was evidently done with an intention of abolishing the sys- 
tem under which goods were permitted to pass in bond from 
England through the United States. I do not hesitate to say that 
if the bonding system were done away with, half the merchants 
in Canada would be seriously embarrassed if not ruined for the 
time. In the winter season you could not send a barrel of flour 
to England — you could not receive a single package of goods 
therefrom. The merchants would have to lay in a twelve months' 
stock of goods, and the farmer would be dependent on the condi- 
tion of the market in spring, and would be compelled to force the 
sale of his produce at that moment, whether there was a profitable 
market for it then or not, instead of having as now a market at 
all seasons, as well in England as the United States. So that 
whatever sacrifices attach to the construction of the Intercolonial 
Railway, we must have it, seeing that it is impossible for us to 
remain in our present position of isolation and suspense. It is 
one of the unfortunate incidents of our position which we cannot 
get rid of. No one can foresee what the future of the neighbour- 
ing States will be — whether they will be constructed as one union, 
or split up into two or more confederacies. If we are alive to the 
natural advantages of our position, unless we deliberately thlx)w 
them away, we can, whatever that future may be, secure a profit- 
able intercourse with them. Unless the St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
cease to flow, and the lakes dry up, those roads to the ocean are 
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the natural outlets for the west, and we can turn them to good 
account. We know something of the great productiveness of the 
Western States. There is, in fact, no limit to that productive- 
ness, and the necessity of their having another outlet to the sea, 
without being altogether dependent on New York and Boston, is 
to my mind very plain. This necessity of the powerful western 
interests must have a controlling influence on the commercial 
policy of the United States ; and if we can direct the trade of the 
Western States down the St. Lawrence by giving them additional 
facilities, it cannot be doubted that we shall find therein a great 
element of security for the future peace of the two countries. 
Then, give us the Intercolonial Railway, give us the command of 
the St. Lawrence, give us a government by which we can direct 
our national policy, give us the control of the fisheries, and we 
will be able to secure such reciprocal trade with the United States 
for Upper Canada as it requires. But if we are disunited — if the 
Lower Provinces retain the control of the fisheries, and Canada 
has nothing to give in exchange for the concession she seeks from 
the^United States in the way of commercial intercourse, in bread- 
stufis and otherwise — I say that in such a case as this we are very 
much hampered indeed." Turning to the suggestion that there 
ought to be a dissolution and an appeal to the people, he contended 
that such a course would be so anomalous and absurd as not to 
commend itself to the common sense of the country ; that the 
elections would not be limited to the consideration or merits of the 
scheme itself, but be governed by individual predilections and 
local questions ; that the measure was already stam})ed with the 
approval of the people, because their reavson and judgment con- 
vinced them not only that it was desirable, but a necessity of their 
condition. 

Mr. Dunkin, in replying to Mr. Rose, addressed the House for 
two days and two nights. His speech was certainly the most 
elaborate and the most exhaustive of all the speeches either for or 
against the proposition. Every conceivable and almost incon- 
ceivable objection was taken and worked out to its extremest 
limit. All that a well-read public man, all that a strong party 
politician, all that an ingenious lawyer, all that a thorough sophist. 
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a dexterous logician, a timid patriot, or a" prophet of evil could 
array against the scheme was brought up and pressed with un- 
flagging energy. Though worthy of attentive perusal, its extreme 
length forbids its transmission entire to these pages, and from its 
one hundred and twenty columns of the official reports, we must 
endeavour to extract substantially its salient points. Throughout 
this long speech it must be observed, no improper motive is attri- 
buted by Mr. Dunkin to the promoters of the measure. The 
question is fairly argued upon its merits ; too minutely perhaps, 
but with perfect candour. Amid the asperity of party, such an 
example cannot be too highly commended. 

He feared there was a foregone conclusion in the House against 
the views he was about to express, and declaring that, abstractedly 
speaking, he was a unionist in the largest sense, he proceeded to 
detail his objections to the scheme proposed. He believed it was 
a measure of disunion instead of union ; that it would certainly 
lead to the severance of Upper and Lower Canada, and would 
tend to an early separation of the Provinces from the British 
Empire ; that the proposition of a federal union, or any union of 
the British North American Provinces, had not been discussed 
until very lately ; that in 1858 the proposition could not even 
obtain a hearing in the House, and all parties were utterly indif- 
ferent to it ; that study strengthened him in his convictions 
against the scheme every day ; that in the very announcement of 
it the Canadian Government stated it was their own difficulties 
which made them desire to bring it about ; that down to 1862 the 
public mind was not occupied with it, and in 1864 it was a mere 
matter of accident resulting from a vote of the House adverse to 
the administration, following on the same day on which a report 
from a committee suggesting confederation was brought in, which 
report itself was a mere accident, was received by the House with 
more than cool indifierence, and was followed by a succession of 
accidents more extraordinary than the state of things to which 
those accidents led ; that he himself voted for the committee and 
sat on it, on the express gi'ound he believed it would do no harm, 
and that the Attorney-General for Upper Canada, the leader of 
the House, was on that committee, and voted against the report, 
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SO that what had since happened was unexpected even by the 
actors in the occurrences ; that the scheme was got up in haste, 
yet it was brought down as a treaty, and the House was told that 
its details were not to be criticised ; that it was got up with great 
ingenuity to catch everybody — legislative councillors, Lieutenant- 
Governors, uniformity of the laws for all but Lower Canada — 
promised everything to everybody, but when it was examined it 
was found to be ambiguous, unsubstantial and unreal ; that it 
displayed a great deal of that cleverness which might be character- 
istic of an astute politician, but was far from the wisdom of a 
statesman; that the representation of the House of Commons 
was based on a set of special sliifting districts, which from a 
British point of view was unsound ; that the mode of readjust- 
ment of the decennial census was a bad innovation on our usages, 
and destructive of convenience and stability ; that the Legislative 
Council, as proposed, would operate as no federal check, was based 
on no public opinion, could not last, and was a near approach to 
the worst system .which could be devised in legislation ; that the 
difficulties in the formation of the cabinet would be insurmount- 
able ; that it could not be formed on any other principle than that 
of a representation of the several Provinces in the cabinet ; that 
such a formation was inconsistent with British practice and prin- 
ciple ; that the British cabinet was no cabinet of sections ; that if 
in Canada they had not been able to work satisfactorily with a 
cabinet of two sections, how were they going to do so with this 
scheme % "It starts," he said, to use his own words, " with a 
principle, as to the election of the House of Commons, which must 
involve the arraying on the floor of that House, not of a set of 
members of Parliament coming there to judge and to act each for 
the whole of British North America, but of a certain fixed number 
of Upper Canadians, a certain fixed number of Lower Canadians, 
a certain fixed number of Nova Scotians, of New Brunswickers, 
of Prince Edward Islanders, of Newfoundlandei*s, of Red Hiver 
men, of men from Vancouver's Island, of British Columbia men, 
of Saskatchewan men — each to act there for his own Province. 
If we ever get all these territories laid out into provinces, we are 
to have just so many sections, numerically most unequal, upon 
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the floor of this House, and the only abiding distinctions between 
members will be those represented by the territorial lines between 
their provinces. The Legislative Council, we have seen, will not 
be the check which these sections will require. The Executive 
Council has got to be that check, and in the Executive Council 
these sections will have to reproduce themselves. Apart from the 
provinces or vast territory to the west of us, we shall thus have 
over six such sections on the floor of the Commons House, with 
their six corresponding sections in the Executive Council, and six 
parliamentary majorities to be worked together, if possible, while 
hitherto we have found our two sections and two majorities one 
too many. Our constitutional difficulties, I repeat, are referable 
to that very pi-actice, and so it is proposed that we should try a 
system thi-ee times— and more than three times — more complex 
still. That cleverest of politicians who, for two or three years 
i*unning, under such a system, shall have managed to carry on his 
cabinet, leading six or more sections in our Commons House, six 
or more sections in the Legislative Council, and, forsooth, six or 
more local parliaments and lieutenant-governors, and all the rest 
of it besides — ^that gifted man who shall have done this for two or 
three years running, had better be sent home to teach Lords Pal- 
merston and Derby their ^^olitical alphabet. The task will be 
infinitely morej difficult than the task these English statesmen 
find it none too easy to undertake." 

Hon. Attorney-General Cartier — " Tliere will be no difficulty." 
Mr. Dimkin — " The honourable gentleman never sees a diffi- 
culty in anything lie is going to do." Then he contended that, 
even assuming the cabinet was brought down to the number it 
would be possible to allow, say eleven, twelve or thirteen, it would 
be difficult to satisfy not only the sectional demands for places in 
it, but the national sub-divisions of the sections, for instance, in 
Quebec the French, Irish and British ; that the mode of appoint- 
ment and tenure of office of the Lieutenant-Governor was objec- 
tionable ; that the federal system itself was simply inconsistent 
with the first principles that must prevail in a properly organized 
British responsible central government ; that the Federal and 
Local Governments must come into collision on many subjects — 
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by way of illustration, fisheries, agriculture, immigration, marriage 
and divorce. He objected to the looseness of the wording of the 
resolutions ; to there being no provision for a separate district for 
the federal capital ; to the provisions respecting the judiciary ; to 
the confusion as to the criminal law, and described in graphic 
language the painfiU position of a judge under the proposed system. 
" We are not quite sure," he said, " whether we are going to have 
any distinctively federal judiciaiy or not. There is a power given 
to have one — ^there may be one ; but we are expi'essly told that 
perhaps there will not be. But what are we told on the other 
hand ] Oh, there is no doubt whatever, according to the resolu- 
tions laid before us — ^no doubt whatever — that whether we have 
a federal judiciary or not, the provincial judiciaries are to be a 
sort of joint institutions. And a very curious kind of co-partner- 
ship the Federal Grovemment and the Provincial Governments — 
the Federal Legislature and the provincial legislatures — are thus 
to have in the judicial institutions of the country generally. All 
the courts, judges, and other judicial officers of the provinces are 
to be, for all manner of federal purposes, servants of the Federal 
Grovemment. There is an old saying, * No man can serve two 
masters.* But all these unfortunate courts, and all their officers, 
and specially all theii* judges, must serve two mastei*s, whether 
they can or not. All the Superior Court judges — and, in Upper 
Canada, the judges of the County Courts — ai-e to be named and 
paid by the Federal authority, and are only to be removable by 
the Federal authority, on a joint address of the two Houses of the 
Federal Parliament. But, on the other hand, the provinces are 
to constitute the courts, are to say what their functions shall be, 
what the number of the judges, how they are to perform their 
function, are to give them more work or less, to make their work 
pleasant or disagreeable, high work or dirty work, as they like. 
In this way they can wrong a judge just as much as they please ; 
the only check on them being the power of the Federal Grovem- 
ment to disallow their legislation. The Federal Government, 
forsooth, names the judges, and pays them, and alone can remove 
them. Does that take away the power from the local parliaments 
and governments, the power to change the constitution of the 
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court, to change it in the way most distasteful to those judges, to 
legislate away the court altogether, to legislate down its functions 
in such a manner as may drive the judge to resign 1 And we are 
told there will be no clashing ! I have no doubt the honourable 
Attorney-General East thinks he could manage courts on this 
system ; could have one authority constituting the courts, and 
another naming and removing the judges, and have the system 
work harmoniously. He may think so. I do not. I am satisfied 
if ever the scheme is tried, it will be found that it will not work. 
Human nature is human nature ; and here is a first-rate lot of 
matters to quarrel over, and to quarrel over seriously. Why, 
there is even a special refinement of confusion as to criminal 
matters. Criminal procedure is to be Federal ; civil procedure, 
Provincial ; criminal legislation proper, is to be Federal ; but with 
a most uncertain quantity of what one may call legislation about 
penalties. Provincial ; civil rights, in the main. Provincial ; but no 
one can tell how much of Federal interference and overruling, and 
all with courts Provincial in constitution, but whose judges hold 
by Federal tenure and under Federal pay. I pity the poor man 
who is at once a criminal judge and a civil judge. Between the 
clashing of his masters and the clashing of his book authorities, he 
had better mind what he is about, with the painful doubt rising 
at every turn whether Provincial legislation may not be over- 
ridden by Federal legislation. His Province may well have legis- 
lated on what it holds a local matter, while the Federal Parliament 
may have legislated on it, thinking it a Federal matter. Anywhere 
there may well be some bit of Federal legislation contradicting 
something in a local statute. And do our resolutions say that 
the federal statute shall always override the local statute 1 No, 
only in cases where there is concurrent jurisdiction. And yet 
our judge, who is to decide these nice questions, is paid by one 
power and removable by that power, and may have his functions 
taken away and be persecuted to the death by the other. 
He will have a bad time of it." 

He objected that the disinctions and differences between Upper 
and Lower Canada would be kept up, instead of being obli- 
terated, and were prophetic of disaster. He exhausted the 
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compariaon between tlie constitutioa of tlie United States and ' 
the one proposed for the Coiifedemtion, to the disadvantage of I 
the latter, and denounced the financial part of the plan from [ 
b^inning to end. " The ajBtem proposed for adoption," aaid ho, 
" k not one of entire and simple separation of tlie Federal fi-om 
the Prorincial treasuries, but a system of the most entire and | 
complex confusion between them. One has to think a good deal I 
upon the subject, and to study it pretty closely, to aee precisely I 
how the confusion is going to operate ; but there it in, unmistaka- ' 
biy, at every turn. I do not mean to say that under all the 
circumstances of the case, something of this sort wan not unavoid- 
able. Of course, in the mere view of making tlie scheme palatable, 
it was clever to make the Federal treasury pay for Provincial 
expentlituro ; but the system that had need be established should 
bear testimony, not to cleverness, but to wisdom. Is the systei 
proposed for oiir acceptance as good, then, as statesmen ought to J 
and would have made it? E tliinli not; and the extraordinary I 
thing is, that it ta brought out with a fiouriah of trumpets, < 
gi-Ouiid that in some nndescrihahle Way it ia to work most econO- 1 
mically ! Well, to test it, I will take it up in three points of vien 
tirst, as to assets ; next, as to debts and liabiUties ; and, lastly, £ 
to revenues. As to the asset part of the question, the tale is boo 
told. The assets of these Pi-ovinoea, si>eaking generally, are of veiy I 
little couunei'cial value. They are mucii like the assets 
insolvent trader, with lots of bad debts upon his books ; i 
Bmall consequence to whom or how they are assigned. The. J 
general principle upon which the scheme proceeds, is to give thtiti 
Federal Government the bulk of these assets. The only e 
tions of any consequence — I am not going into the details of theS 
schemi?. but still I must present to tlie House so much of detail it 
to show that I am making no rash statement, not borne out byl 
&ct^) — the only important exceptions, I say, to this rule are tliosO'l 
I am alxiut to notice. Certain pro]>erties, such as penitentiaries,^ 
prisons, lunatic asylums, and other public charitable institutions, 
and other buildings and properties of the kind, which, together 
with those I have juat mentioned, may be charactej-ized Jis excep- 
tional piijiierties, m-b to be assigned by the Genei'al to the Provin- 
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cial Governments. Also, with the exception of Newfoundland, 
the several Provinces are to take the public lands, mines, minerals 
and royalties in each, and all assets connected with them — ^in com- 
mon parlance, their territorial revenues. The General Grovem- 
ment is, however, to have the mines, minerals and public lands of 
Newfoundland, paying for them of course. Then, Upper and 
Lower Canada are severally to have those assets which are con- 
nected with the debts reserved for payment by them respectively ; 
but these will not be worth much, and I shall not take the trouble 
of saying much about them. It is enough to know that the 
proportion of the debts to be assumed by the two has not yet, for 
some reason, been stated, and that the assets connected with them 
amount to veiy little." The debts are disposed of in an equally 
unsatisfactory way, but in the length of discussion the revenues 
ultimately escaped further attention. He proceeded to point out 
that the proposed financial system would, if adopted, lead to 
further demands upon the Federal treasury from each of the 
Provinces, and that in such demands they would mutually support 
each other, observing : — " With our Upper and Lower Canada 
have had pretty good proof of this. We know that whenever we 
anything has had to be done for one section of this Province, it 
has constantly been found necessary to do something of the same 
or of some other kind for the other. If either needed anything 
very badly, then the ingenuity of the Minister of Finance had to 
be exercised to discover something else of like value to give the 
other. In one word, unless I am more mistaken than I think I 
can be, these local governments will be pretty good daughters of 
the horse-leech, and their cry will be found to be pretty often and 
pretty successfully, * Give, give, give ! ' He expressed his dread 
of the expenses connected with the defences, the Intercolonial 
Railway, the communications with the North- West, the enlarge- 
ment of the canals, the purchase of the Hudson's Bay Territory, 
the acquisition of Vancouver's Island, and the making " a grand 
road all across >the continent, which Great Britain shrinks from 
contemplating herself;" and asked, "Well, with this certain, pros- 
pect before us of a gigantic outlay, what is the prospect for a 
gigantic income?" He contemplated the decrease of the revenue. 
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from the necessity of meeting the wishes of the people of the 
Lower Provinces, whose tariffs were less ; and if so, dreaded the 
taxation that was to meet the deficiency. "We are marching, said 
he, fast and steadily towards free trade. We must meet the views 
of the people of the Lower Provinces, who are hostile to high 
tariffs, and the demand of the Imperial authorities that we should 
not tax their manufactures so heavily as, in theii' phrase, almost to 
deprive them of our market. And if, with this state of things 
before us, to oblige the Imperial authorities and the Lower Pro- 
vinces, under pressure of an inevitable state necessity, we are to 
reduce our customs rates, or any number of them, below what I 
may call their figure of largest productiveness, then surely it is 
little to say that we cannot look foi'ward to an increase in the 
revenue, or even to a continuance of our present income ; and it is 
rather strange that we should be called upon withal, at the same 
time, so to change our whole system as to involve ourselves in the 
enormous extravagances here contemplated. No taxing scheme 
can ever meet the case. Nothing can be looked to but a device 
of borrowing without limit — the incurring of an amount of debt 
that, in interest and sinking fund, must prove to be simply unen- 
durable hereafter. But, in fact, we cannot even borrow to any 
large amount, unless under false pretences. We cannot borrow 
without telling tales of our condition, resources and expectations, 
that in the end will be found out to be lies. We must awaken 
hopes in the minds of money-lenders abroad, that cannot but prove 
delusive — the memory of which must work us hereafter an aggra- 
vation of punishment that we shall then scarcely need. And when 
that time of reckoning shall have come, then, staggering under the 
load, without credit at home or abroad, the country will have to 
choose whether it will have heavy direct taxation — for heavy taxa- 
tion there must be — or have recourse to more or less of repudiation, 
or even run some risk of both. If ever that time shall come, the 
public men of that day, and the people on whom the burthen will 
then press, will not bless the memory of those who held out the 
false hopes and inducements under which it is now sought to decoy 
us into wild expenditure and crushing debt." He objected to a 
federation of the Provinces, but wanted a federation of the Empii'e> 
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and suggested a Colonial Council — something, perhaps, after the 
manner of the Council for the East Indies. He asserted that the 
tendency of the present proposition was rather to separation than 
to a closer connection with the Empire, and that it must inevita- 
bly lead to the former. He declared that a legislative union with 
the United Kingdom was utterly impossible, and that if the ques- 
tion should arise, whether we are so to be merged in the United 
Kingdom, or are to separate entirely from it, the answer could 
only be, At whatever cost, we sepai-ate. And it was because he 
believed that the present scheme would lead to sepai'ation, even if 
it bid fair to answer ever so well in the other respects — ^because he 
was an Englishman, and held to the connection with England, he 
would oppose it. He believed that a commercial union with the 
Lower Provinces could take place, and he anticipated that the 
United States would be jealous, and possibly aggressive, if the 
scheme was carried out. After stating that he had gone through 
the leading points of his argument so far, he observed : If I am 
not entirely wrong, the only way in which this proposed machinery 
can be got to work at all, will be by an aggregation, so to speak, in 
the first Federal cabinet, of the leading men of the different 
existing Provincial administrations. The attempt must be made 
to combine the six majorities, so as to carry on an administration 
in harmony with the undei-stood wishes of the six several Pro- 
vinces, irrespective of every consideration of principle, or of sound, 
far-seeing policy. I do not see how, although this thing may be 
done at starting, it can be carried on — I was going to say, for any 
length of time — I might say, for any time, long or short, unless 
by a system of the most enormous jobbery and corruption." 

He objected to the haste with which the measure was pressed, 
and combatted the grounds on which it was pressed — considera- 
tions connected with the United States, with Great Britain, the 
Lower Provinces, and with our own domestic affairs. He discussed 
all these points at great length. With reference to the United 
States, our attitude would be one of semi-defiance, for which there 
was no reason. With reference to Great Britain, he referred in 
strong language to the latent feeling which was showing itself there 
against the Colonies ; quoted largely from the Edinburgh Review ; 
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and the Edinburgh Review to show that the measure wils hailed 
as a step towards independence ; aod declared that he regarded the 
cutting the tie as a certain result of this measui-e ; and "of tliat 
again, I hold, eaid he, the inevitable result to be our early absoi^ 
tion into the Eepublic south of lis, the United States, or the 
Northern States,, be which it may." After several further observa- 
tiona, he concluded as follows ; "I feel that I have taken op a great 
deal of the time of the House, and that I have pr^entcd but 
imperfectly the views I am anxious to impress upon it aa to this 
great question. But for sheer want of strength, I might have felt 
it necessary, at whatever risk of wearying the House, to go into 
some matters more thoroughly, and more especially into that 
branch of the subject which relates to what I may call the alter- 
native policy I myself prefer to this measure, and would wish to 
see adopted and carried out. Aa it is, I have but to say, in con- 
clusion, while warmly thanking the House for the attention and 
patience with which it has for ao many hours listened to me, that 
I hiive said nothing but what I liriiily believe, and felt myself 
bound to say ; and that I trust the sober good sense of the people 
of these Provinces, after full reflection and discussion, will decide 
rightly upon this the largest question by far that haa ever been 
before them for decision." 



The House listened to this long and able speech with much 
attention, it only being occasionally interrupted by observations ,of 
incredulity from the Hon. Attorney-General Cartier, and playful 
espressions of confidence in his own ability to meet the dreaded 
emergencies wherever they arose. The conclusion, aa Mr. Dunkin 
himself said, was foregone against his views. 

Mr. Shanly, with clear practical common sense, put the issue of 
Confederation or Annexation before the House in a remarkably 
lucid manner. After observing that the opponenta of the project 
while giving it a awoeping condemnation, offer nothing, suggest 
nothing to replace that which they so summarily reject, and after 
stating his objections to the Federal system and his preference for 
a Legislative Union, and finding fault with soma of the details. 
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referring to the public opinion in England and the United States 
with reference to Canada, and the events then pending in the 
latter country, he observed : 

"It appears to me there are just three states of political 
existence possible for us here when we emerge from the chrysalis 
form in which we have hitherto existed. First, there is the 
attempt to stand alone as a separate nationality on this continent 
— that is one alternative. Secondly, there is the prospect held 
out to us in these resolutions, namely, a union of all the British 
North American Colonies under the flag of England, becoming 
more and more every year a homogenous British people, and 
building up a consolidated British Power on this continent. The 
last and inevitable alternative if we reject the other two is exactly 
that stated by the honourable member for South Lanark (Mr. 
Morris) — absorption into the United States. It is in vain to shut 
our eyes to that fact, or that the time is at hand when we will 
have to make our selection. The latter alternative, he was 
satisfied, would be most distasteful to the great mass of the 
people of this country. * * * * ^n^j jj^ making the 
choice which I know, said he, the people of this coimtry will 
make — as between annexation to the United States and connection 
with Great Britain — as between republicanism and monarchy — as 
between Canada our country, or Canada our state — I believe they 
will be chosing that which will best advance the material pro- 
spects, and best ensure the future happiness and greatness of the 
country. If we were to be absorbed into the republic, and 
become a state of the union, that would in no way relieve us of 
the great undertakings that are before us for the improvement 
and development of our resources. We would still have a large 
debt on our hands, of which, unaided, we would have to bear the 
burden ; our canals and other public works would be treated, not 
as national, but as state enterprises, and the expense of enlarging 
or extending them would have to be charged upon a diminished 
revenue, for nearly the whole of the revenue we now raise from 
customs and excise would go, not to the improvement of this state 
of Canada, biit would be poured into the coffers of the Greneral 
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Government at Washington. I cannot understand how any 
patriotic Canadian, even of those who regard political mattere 
from a material point of view only, can advocate annexation to 
the United States. I heiieve there are many persons in Canada 
who, though entartajning feelings of true loyalty to the Crown of 
England, imagine that in some way or other — they cannot exactly 
tell how — Hnnexation wowH bring about an extraordinary and 
sudden state of prosperity. I differ entirely, even in the material 
and {iractical points of view. &om the theorists and visionaries 
who entertain so feJse a conviction. How, I would ask, is this 
country, with diminished means at its command, to be enabled to 
carry out those gi*eat works through which alone it conld hope to 
l^ecome great, but the ways and means for constructing or im- 
pi-oving which still puzzle onr tinanciei's} I have always been of 
opinion, since I first came to ponder cai-efully the future of 
(Canada, that that future doen not depend so much U]x>n our lands 
aa upon our waters. The land — the lerra jU-ma — of Canada ia 
not ini-iting to those who have tQled the soil of Great Britain or 
explored tho vast fertile plains to the weat of lake Michigan. 
Our countiy is just on a par with the northern pait of the Stale 
of New York, and with the States of Vermont and New Hamji- 
Khire in respect of climatic conditions and conditions of soil. 
But wo possess one immense advantage over those countries, an 
advantage which gives us a. distinctive position on this continent 
— the possession of the noble river which flows ut our feet. It is 
through that river and our great chain of inland waters that the 
destiny of this country is to be worked out. But we cannot 
fulfil our destiny — or the destiny of tliis country rather — by 
standing idle in the market place ; by, as one honourable member 
has suggested, doing nothing to improve our iiatni-al highways or 
create artificial ones, trusting to fortune or to Providence for the 
development of onr resources. I believe that we have a high and 
honourable destiny before us, but that it has to be worked out by 
hiird toil and large expenditure ; and we certainly would not be 
in a better condition to work it out were we to be united to a. 
country that would at once absorb four-fifths of the revenue on 
which we now depend for our very existence. Tlic improvement 
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of our internal navigation is the first great undertaking we should 
consider, whether for commercial purposes or for purposes of 
defence. And as regards the promoting of our commercial interest 
in the improvement of our navigation, what advantage, I would 
ask, could we expect to gain by becoming a state of the American 
union ? There is not one of the seaboard states but would be in 
every way interested in diverting the western trade from our into 
their own channels, and in endeavouring to obstruct the improve- 
ments calculated to attract that trade to the St. Lawrence. The 
Western States, doubtless, would have interests in common with 
us, but they are not in a position to render us material aid for the 
construction of our works, being themselves borrowers for the 
means of carrying out their own internal improvements. I 
believe, then, that even from a material point of view, every un- 
prejudiced thinker must admit that our future prosperity and 
importance lie in preserving our individuaUty, and in making the 
most of our heritage for our own special advancement. I feel 
quite certain that nine-tenths of the people of Canada would not 
be deterred from taking their chance as a nation through the fear 
that they may some day have to strike a blow in defence of their 
country, and of all else, whether of reality or of sentiment, that 
should be dear to a brave and loyal people. We stand here the 
envied possessors of, take it all in all, the greatest river in the 
world ; the keepers of one of the great portals* to the Atlantic ; 
and I trust that Canadians will never be found to yield possession 
of their heritage till wrested from them by force ! And that 
must be a force, they may rest assured, not merely sufficient to 
over-match the people of these Provinces, but all the power of the 
Empire besides. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DoLth of Sir E. P. Tachf— Cliaracter — Recoostnictioo of the Govenunent — 
Ministerial n^otiations — Action of Che Govenunent after recoostnic- 
tion — Confederate Council on Tride — Resolutions— Deputation to Wash- 
ington — NcEOlialions at Washington for renewal of the Reciprocity 
Treaty— Failure— Report to the British Mhiiater at Washington- Terms 
proposed by Canada — Counter terms by the United States — Putilic 
satisfaction at the rejection of the latter — Effect on Confedeiation — 
A. D. 1865 & 1866. 

Before the close of the aeasion the result of the eleotiona in 
New Bninswiok, and the consequent temporary defeat of Confe- 
deration in that Province, was known. The CJovermiient there- 
upon at once cloaeil the business of the session, took a vote of 
credit, including *1,000,000 (one million), for defence, and deter- 
mined to send a deputation to Elngland to confer with the Imperial 
Government. In the month of April the Attoj-oey-Generala 
West and East, Macdonald and Cartier, and Messrs. Brown and 
Gait, set out for that purpose, receiving on their way, as the 
steamer stopped at Halifax, a perfect ovation, indicative, as waa 
supposed at that time, of the feeling in favour of Confederation in 
the important Province of Nova Scotia. 

About this time the assassination of President Lin(x>ln at 
Washington created a profound sensation throughout the whole of 
British North America. PubUc demonstrations of respect were 
shewn, and resolutions of sympathy and condolence passed by 
every legislature then sitting, and bv almost every municipality 
thi'oughout the Provinces. Some little anxiety was entertained 
at the time as to the course his successor, Mr. Johnson, might 
pursue towards Canada, urged on as he was by that portion of the 
press in the Uuitod States well known for its hostility to England. 
It however passed away in a, very shoit time. 

Not long after the prorogation of the Legislature, in the month 
of July, the President of the Council, Sir Etienne P. TachS, died 
at the ripe age of seventy-one. A Canadian by bltth and affec- 
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tion, he had long filled a distinguished position in the country. 
Of undoubted loyalty to the Crown of England, his practical mind 
was not led astray by the theories of the French Revolution, or 
the meretricious glare of the Empire. The rapid advance of the 
United States, in trying contrast- to the slower progress of his 
own Province, caused no deviation in his devotion to the Bri- 
tish cause. In 1812 he gallantly threw himself into the ranks of 
those who were struggling, and successfully struggled, to preserve 
Canada to England. In later years, on the establishment of the 
principles which gave to Canada the unconditional control of her 
own local affairs, he entered political life, and became a warm 
supporter of those measures of progress which tended so rapidly 
to develop her resources and promote her interests. With the 
correctness of instinct, he saw that the preservation of the pecu- 
liar institutions and privileges of Lower Canada, guaranteed by 
the treaties of Paris of 1763, and of Versailles of 1783,* coidd 
only be maintained by the continued connection with England, 
and his is the well-known saying, " that the last shot that would 
be fired on the American continent in the defence of the British 
flag, would be by a French-Canadian." He had from the first 
been a warm advocate of Confederation, and the closing act of his 
public life was in its support in the legislature. He passed away 
full of honours and of years, and the future historian of Canada 
will refer to him as one who left to his countrymen of French 
descent a name without reproach ; to his countrymen of English 
descent the noble example of a man rising above the prejudices of 
race, and devoting himself to the advancement of all without dis- 
tinction. A good man and a true patriot, his memory will long 
be revered by the statesmen over whom he presided, and by the 
people whom he loved. 

His death caused an important vacancy in the cabinet, and 
developed in a strong light the hollow nature of the alliance be- 
tween Messrs. Brown and Macdonald, and the latent causes which 
in a few months later led to the resignation of the former, and his 
subsequent bitter hostility. 

* The stipulations of the Treaties of Paris and VersaOles are given in Appendix. 
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The facta cannot be better set forth than in the official narratire 
of the Ministerial negotiations which took place for the recon- 
Btruction of the Government, and which was laid beforo Parlia- 
mont in the session of 1865, namely : 

Ifo^ 1. — Memorandvmi made 4^i August, 1S65, of conversation, 
held on the precediiuj dai/ between Messrs. Macdonalil ami 



.Mr, Macdonald, yesterday, sought an interview with Mr. Brown 
and informed him that His EKcellency the Governor-General had 
sent for Itim, thut morning, and had stated his desire that the 
Administration, as it was formed in 1864, should continue in 
office, with as few changes as possible, in order to cwry out the 
policy announced by the Government on its formation — that, 
with that view His Ebccellency had expressed the opinion that 
the most obvious mode of supplying the place, vacated by the 
death of Sir Etienne Tach^, would be for Mr. Macdonald to 
assume the position of firet minister- — aa being the senior memher 
of the Ministry— and that Mr. Cartier would, on the same 
piinciplo, become the loadei' of the Lower Canadian section of the 
Government — and that, for the pttrposu of oanying those views 
into effect, he had commissioned Mr. Macdonald to take tho post 
of first minister— at the same time requesting aU the other 
ministers to retain their offices. Mr. Macdonald furthei' informed 
Mr, Brown that he had assented to this proposition of Hia 
EjtooUency, and liiul seeu Mr. Cartier, who, at once, agi'ced to it. 
Ho then invited Mr. Brown to accede to the proposal of His 
Excellency. 

Mr, Brown repUei! that he was quite prepared to enter into 
arrangements for the continuance of the Government in the same 
position it occupied pi-evious to the death of Sir Etienne Tach6 ; 
but that the propoaal now made, involved a grave departure from 
that position. The Government, heretofore, had been a coalition 
of three political parties, each represented by an active party 
leader, but all actiug under one chief — who had ceased to be 
actuated by strong party feelings or personal ambitions, and who 
was well fitted to give confidence to all the three sections of the 
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coalition tHat the conditions which united them would be carried 
out in good faith to the very letter. Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Carti^r, 
and himself (Mr. Brown) were, on the contrary, regarded as parly 
leaders, with party feelings and aspirations ; and to place any one 
of them in an attitude of superiority over the others, with the 
vast advantage of the Preiniership, would, in the public mind, 
lessen the security for good faith, and seriously endanger the 
existence of the Coalition. It would be an entire change of the 
situation. Whichever of the three was so preferr^, the act 
would amount to an abandonment of the coalition basis and a re- 
construction of the Government on ordinary party principles, 
under a party leader unacceptable to a large portion of those on 
whose support the existence of the Ministry depended. Mr. 
Brown reminded Mr. Macdonald that when the coalition was 
formed, the Liberal party in opposition, constituted a majority of 
the House of Assembly : that, solely for the accomplishment of a 
great measure of reform essential to the peace and progress of the 
country, they had laid aside, for the time, party considerations, 
and consented to form a coalition with their opponents, on con- 
ditions which nothing but the strongest sense of public duty could 
have induced them to accept. He reminded Mr. Macdonald of the 
disadvantageous and embarrassing position he (Mr. Brown) and 
his colleagues, Mr. McDougall and Mr. Howland, had occupied 
during the past year, — ^united as they were with nine political 
opponents, who held all the important departments of state; — 
and he asked him to reflect in what light the liberal party must 
regard this new proposition to abandon their distinctive position, 
and place one of their chief opponents in the premiership, though 
his conservative supporters in Parliament were much inferior, 
numerically, to the Reform supporters of the coalition. Mr. 
Brown stated his conviction that the right mode of settling the 
question, would be to invite some gentleman, of good position in 
the Legislative Council, under whom all the three great parties 
to the coalition could act with confidence, to become the successor 
of Colonel Tach^. In no other way, he thought, could the 
position, heretofore existing, be continued. Mr. Brown concluded 
by saying that the proposal of Mr. Macdonald was, palpably, one 
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for the coDBtniction of a new Government, and that if the aid of 
the Reform party of Upper Cauadft in the ABsembly were desired 
in ite formation, a distinct statement of the policy of the new 
Gtovemment must be made, and a definite proposition submitted. 
Speaking, however, for himself alone, he {Mr. Brown) occupied 
now precisely the ground that he had held in the negotiations of 
ISGi; he stood prepared to give au outside but frank and earnest 
support to any administi-ation that might be formed, pledged like 
the Coalition Government, to carry thi'ough Parliiment, in the 
apring Hession of nejct yeui', either a measure for the final com- 
pletion of the Confederation scheme of the Quebec Conference, 
or one for removing existing difficulties in Canada, by the intro- 
duction of the Federal principle into the system of Government 
coupled with such proviaiona as will pei-mit the Maritime Pro- 
\-inces and the North-West Territory to be incorporated into the 



Mr. Macdonuld stated in answer that at the time the Coalition 
was eS'ected in 1864, Sir Etionne Tach6 held the position of 
Pi'emiBF with him (Mr. MacdonaJd,) as leader of the Lower House, 
Jind of the Upper Canadian section of the Government. That on 
reference to the memorandum containing the basis of Coalition, it 
■will be seen that Mr. Bi-own at firat preferred to support the 
Government in its policy as then settled without entering the 
Government, but tliat it was afterwards agreed in deference to 
the wialies of his supporters and at tbe pressing instance of Mr. 
Macdonaid that he and two of liia political friends should enter 
the Government. These terms were aw«ded to, the offices that 
happened to be then vacant placed at Mr. Brown's disposal, and 
the Coalition was completed. Mr. Macdonald further stated that 
Sir Etienno TachiS was not selected at the time of the Coalition or 
an a, part of the ngreement for the Coalition, as firet minister, but 
he liad been previously and was then the head of the Conservative 
Government, and was accepted with all his Lower Canadian 
colleagues without change. That on the lamented decease of Sir 
Etieniie, His Excellency had, without any previous communica- 
tion of his opinion to him or {as he understood) to any one else, 
come to the conclusion that t!io best mode of carryin"; on the 
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Govemment was (as already stated) for Mr. Macdonald to take 
one step upward ; that Mr. Cartier, as next in seniority should 
do so also, and that the other arrangements should remain 
as before. That he (Mr. Macdonald) thought with His Excel- 
lency that this was the best solution of the matter, and 
could not but accede to it; that, however, he had no personal 
feeling in the matter, and that if he had, he thought it his 
duty to set aside such feeling for the sake of carrying out the 
great scheme so happily commenced to a successful issue. He 
therefore would readily stand aside and waive his pretensions, 
so that some other party than himself might be appointed to 
the Premiership; that he thought Mr. Cartier should be that 
party ; that after the death of Colonel Tach6 Mr. Cartier, beyond 
a doubt, was the most influential man in his section of the coun- 
try, and would be selected by the Lower Canadian supporters of 
the (xovernment as their leader ; that neither Mr. Brown nor Mi\ 
Macdonald could dictate to Lower Canada as to their selection of 
leader ; that the Premier must be, according to usage, the leader 
or senior member either from Upper or Lower Canada ; and that 
as he (Mr. Macdonald) had, in consequence of the position taken 
by Mr. Brown, waived his own pretensions, it followed vthat Mr. 
Cartier should be appointed as Prime Minister. Mr. Macdonald 
stated in conclusion that although he had no reason to suppose 
that His Excellency would object to the selection of Mr. Cartier, 
yet he must of coui^e submit the proposition to him, and obtain 
His Excellency's assent to it. 

Mr. Brown replied that in some of the views suggested by Mr. 
Macdonald, there was a difference between this proposition and 
the original one ; but still that this, like the other, would be a 
proposal for the construction of a new Govemment, in a manner 
seriously affecting the security held by the Liberal party. Before 
saying anything upon such a proposition, however, were it formally 
made, he would desire to consult his friends, Mr. McDougall and 
Mr. Howland. 

The interview then terminated, and the following correspond- 
ence took place : 
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No. 2. — H(m, John A. Macdonald to Hon. George JBroivn : 

Quebec, Atigust 4, 1865. 

My dear Sir, — Immediately after our conversation, the heads 
of which we have reduced to writing, I obtained His Excellency's 
permission to propose to you that Mr. Cartier, as being the leader 
of the ministerial majority of Lower Canada in Parliament, should 
assume the position of Prime Minister, vacated by the death of 
Sir Etienne Tach6, the other members of the administration con- 
tinuing to hold their position and offices as before. All the Lower 
Canadian members of the Council assent to this proposition ; so 
do Mr. Campbell and myself; and I am sure I can also speak for 
Mr. Solicitor-General Cockbum, who is now absent. May I 
request the favour of an early reply 1 

Believe me, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

John A. Macdonald. 
Hon. Geo. Brown, &c. &c. &c. 



No. 3. — H(yn. George Brown to Hon. John A. Macdonald : 

Quebec, August 4, 1865. 

My dear Sir, — I have received your letter of this afternoon, 
inviting me to retain my present position in a Grovernment to be 
formed under the Premiership of Mr. Cartier. Li reply I have 
now to state, after consultation with Messrs. Howland and 
McDougall, that we can only regard this proposition as one for 
the construction of a new Government, in a manner seriously 
affecting the security heretofore held by the Liberal party. Anxi- 
ously desirous as we are, however, that nothing should occur at 
this moment to jeopardise the plans of the Coalition Government 
on the constitutional question, we cannot assume the responsibility 
of either accepting or rejecting it, without constlltation with our 
political friends. This I am prepared to do without any delay, and 
to that end it will be necessary that I have clearly stated in writing 
the basis on which Mr. Cartier proposes to construct the new 

Grovemment. 

I am, my dear Sir, yours truly, 

Geo. Brown. 
Hon. John A. Macdonald, <&c. &c. <&c. 
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No, 4 — ffon. John A. Macdonald to Hon, George Brown : 

Quebec, Satmrdayy 6th AugtLst, 1866, 

My dear Sir, — I regret to learn from your note of yesterday, 
that you cannot assume the responsibility, without first consulting 
your political friends, of either accepting or rejecting the proposi- 
tion that Mr. Cartier should be placed at the head of the Govern- 
ment, in the stead of the late Sir Etienne Tach^, with the under- 
standing that the rest of the Council should retain their present 
offices and positions under hiiQ. I have conferred with Mr. Cartier 
on the subject, and we agree that, at this late hour, it would be 
highly inexpedient to wait for the result of this consultation. 

Parliament is to assemble on T^uesday next ; and in our opinion, 
it would greatly prejudice the position of the Government, as well 
as the future prospects of the great scheme in which we are all 
engaged, if we met Parliament with the administration in an 
incomplete state, and therefore with no fixed policy. 

I have His Excellency's permission to state his concurrence in 
this view, and his opinion that the public interests require the 
immediate reconstruction of the Ministry. 

Under these circumstances, and to prevent the possibility of the 

scheme for the confederation of British North America receiving 

any injury from the appearance of disunion among those who 

coalesced for the purpose of carrying it into effect, Mr. Cartier and 

I, without admitting that there are any sufficient grounds for 

setting either of us aside, have agreed to propose that Sir Narcisse 

Belleau shall assume the position of First Minister and Receiver- 

General, vice Sir Etienne Tach6 ; that the position and offices of 

the other members of the Executive Council shall remain as 

before, and that ^the policy of the Government shall be the same 

as was laid before Parliament in July, 1864, as the basis of the 

Coalition which was then formed. His Excellency authorizes me 

to make this proposition, and expresses his desire for an early 

answer. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

John A. Macdonald. 
Hon. George Brown, &c. &c. &c. 
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No. 5, — Hon, George Brown to Hon, John A. Macdonald : 

Quebec, 5th Augv^t, 1865, 

Saturday, 5 p.m. 

My dear Sir, — Your note of this afternoon was handed to me 
by Colonel Bernard ; and having communicated its contents to my 
colleagues, I now beg to state the conclusions at which we have 
arrived. 

Without intending the slightest discourtesy to Sir Karcisse 
Belleau, we deem it light to remind you that we would not have 
selected that gentleman as successor to Sir Etienne Tach^ ; but as 
he is the selection of Mr. Cartier and yourself, and as we are 
equally with you desirous of preventing the scheme for the con- * 
federation of British America receiving injury firom the appearance 
of disunion among us, we shall offer no objection to his appointment. 

I think, however, that it will be necessary that Sir Narcisse 
Belleau shall have stated to him, and shall accept, in more distinct 
terms than you have indicated, the policy on which our Coalition 
now rests. It is quite right that the basis of June, 1864, should 
be stated as the basis still ; but he should also clearly imderstand 
the modification of that agreement, rendered necessary by succeed- 
ing events, and which was ratified by Sir Etienne Tach6 in March, 
1865. The agreement of June, 1864, was as follows : 

" The Grovemment are prepared to pledge themselves to bring 
in a measure next session, for the purpose of removing existing 
difficulties by introducing the Federal principle into Canada, cou- 
pled with such provisions as will permit the Maritime Provinces 
and the North- West Territory to be incorporated into the same 
system of government. And the Government will seek, by send- 
ing representatives to the Lower Provinces and to England, to 
secure the assent of those interests which are beyond the control 
of our own legislation to such a measure as may enable all British 
North America to be united under a general legislature, based 
upon the federal principle." 

Sir Narcisse Belleau should understand that occurrences in the 
Maritime Provinces unfortunately prevented this agreement from 
being carried out, so far as regards time ; that it became necessary 
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to consider what course ought to be pursued in consequence of 
these occurrences ; and that we came to an agreement that we 
should earnestly strive for the adoption of the scheme of the 
Quebec Conference ; but should we be unable to remove the objec- 
tions of the Maritime Provinces in time to present a measure at 
the opening of the session of 1866, for the completion of the Con- 
federation scheme, we would then present to Parliament, and press 
with all the influence of Government, a measure for the reform of 
the constitutional system of Canada, as set forth in the above 
agreement of June, 1864. 

I remain, my dear Sir, youi's truly, 

Geo. Brown. 
Hon. John A. Macdonald. 



No. 6. — Hon. John A. Macdonald to Hon. George Brown: 

Quebec, Attgust 7, 1865. 

My dear Sir, — Sir Narcisse Belleau returned from the country 
yesterday, and I am happy to inform you that he has, though with 
great reluctance, acceded to the request of Mr. Cartier and ihyself, 
and accepted the position of First Minister, with the office of 
Receivelr-General. 

He accepts the policy of the late Government, as stated in your 
note of Saturday to me, and adopts it as that which will govern 
his administration. 

This policy will of course be announced in both Houses of Par- 
liament, as soon as possible. 

Believe me, faithfully yours, 

John A. Macdonald. 
Hon. Greorge Brown, <fec. &c. &c. 

The Government thus re-formed proceeded with apparent ear- 
nestness in the work they had undertaken. The progress of events 
in New Brunswick was becoming more favourable to the confede- 
rate cause, and its ultimate triumph was loudly proclaimed by its 
friends. But there was a disturbing element in our relations with 
the United States which boded no good. Most unjustly, an inten- 
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fdty of hatl feeling towai'det Oanfida had beou fostered in that 
country by designing mcu^-a closii who for selfish purposes en- 
deavoured to promote a conflict with Great Britain, and to encour- 
age a. pretended desire for revenge for alioged injustice to Ireland. 
The matter of the St. Alban's raid, thi-onghont which Canada had 
acted in the most honourable uaunei' towards the United States — 
had not only repaid the loss sustained, with the inflicting of which 
she ha<I nothing to do, but hatl act\tally legislated, almost in con- 
travention of the sacred right of asylum, to prevent such occur- 
rences for the future — was grossly misrepresented. An invidious 
passport system was established between the two countries hy 
the United States ; notice for the abolition of the Reciprocity 
Treaty, and the convention respecting the armaments on the lakes, 
served upon Great Britain : and every means adopted to prevent 
their renewal and the re-BBtablishment of friendly interconrae. 
Insulting pi'eparations wei-e openly made, in direct defiance of the 
United States laws, by Fenians, for the purpose of invading 
Canada ; the public arsenals pillaged of their arms in the very 
presence of the authorities ; wordy proclamations issued, and 
Iwrabastic drillings carried on, avowedly to seize a portion of an 
empire with which the United States were at peace, and to inflict 
injuries on a community which had done them no wrong. 

In the presence of such circumstances the Canadian Govern- 
ment acted with moderation and diaci-etion. They permitted no of- 
fensive demonstrations to be made, quietly prepared to meet any 
emergency, and relying upon the loyalty of their countrymen, and 
the good sense of the main body of the American people, endea- 
voured to open negotiiitiona for the renewal or temporary continu- 
ance of the treaty. The farming interests of Upper Canada had 
become accustomed to the markets of the United States for the 
surplus productions of their growing country. An imme 
trade had sprung up across the lines ; not only were friendly rela- 
tions promoted, but business oonnections had been made, the f 
disruption of which would lead to serious complications. To those 
so deeply interested no equivalent trade at tite moment suggested 
itself. There were others, however, who were of a different opi- 
nion, who did not regard the treaty aa of such vit-al importar 
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though they did not hesitate to approve of its renewal, and desire 
that all reasonable means should be taken to bring it about. 
They thought the country would not be injured by being thrown 
upon its own resources, by being compelled to ascertain what 
other avenues of trade could be opened up. South America, the 
West Indies, and the Mediterranean markets wanted their fish 
and lumber. By Canada these countries and markets had been 
almost ignored, and Canadian goods filtered through the United 
States supplied but to a limited degree the demand under a foreign 
name and foreign character. The internal markets of their own 
Provinces were open to them. The Maritime Provinces wanted 
the fiour and cereals, the homespuns and tweeds of Canada, and, 
in return, the coal and fish and manufactures of those Provinces 
were wanted in Canada. Why not seize these markets and throw 
down the internal barriers ? 

In the conflict of opinion the Government adopted the wise 
course of preparing for both emergencies. On the 16th of July a 
minute of Council was adopted to send two members of the cabi- 
net to Washiogton to confer with Sir F. Bruce. This decision, 
however, subsequent events rendered unimportant. Arising out 
of an application made by Nova Scotia, the British (xovemment, 
by a despatch dated the 22nd of July, 1865, suggested to the Gro- 
vemor-General the formation of a Confederate Council, chosen by 
the difierent Pix)vinces, and presided over by himself, for the pur- 
pose of expressing an opinion to Her Majesty's Grovernment on the 
negotiation of commercial treaties, and instructed him to commu- 
nicate with the several Lieut-Governors accordingly. On 14th 
of August the Governor- General did so, and in the early part of 
Septeukber the Council was formed at Quebec, and was called the 
" Confederate Council on Commercial Treaties." Under the sug- 
gestion of this Council a commission was organized late in the au- 
tumn, and sent to the West Indies and South 'America, and 
negotiations with the United States in due time opened. 

With the latter it is our duty first to deal : 

Of the Council on Commercial Treaties Messrs. Brown and 
Ga.lt were membei-s for Canada, Ritchie for Nova Scotia, Wilmot 
for New Brunswick, Pope for Prince Edward Island, and Shea 
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for Newfoundland, being members of tlieir respective Executive 
Couneik. Messrs. Macdonald and Cartier were by courtesy fur- 
ther admitted on behalf of Canada to be present at the Council 
and take part in the diacussion. Under the notice from the 
United States the treaty was to expire on the 17th of March, 1866. 

On the 18th of September, 1865, this Council reduced their 
views to resolutions, in which they declared the colonies sa,tisfied 
with the treaty ; but that if a new one was entered into, that the 
coasting trade and r^giatration of vessels ought to be included ; 
and that if terms could not be agreed opon with the United 
States before the 17th March, it would be desirable that the Im- 
perinl Government should endeavour to obtain a prolongation of 
the treaty to such a period as would enable the negotiations to be 
brought to a successful issue ; and that in the event of negotia- 
tions some of the members of the Council should attend at Wash- 
ington to confer with the British Minister, and afford information 
in respect to the interests of the British North imerican Provincee. 
They also recommended that steps be taken to enable the Provinces 
to opoii communication with the West Indies, Spain and South 
America for the purposes of trade. 

The text of the resolutions was as follows : 



Mwtdai/, ISlh Sept., 1865. 

The Council met. 

Present: His Escelleucy the Governor- General, the Honourable 
Meaaieura Cartier, Brown, Shea, Pope, Ritchie and Wilmot. 

The minutes of the last meeting were i-ead and approved. 

The report from the comuiittee appointed on the last day of 
meeting was read, and, in conformity with its puiport, the foUow- 
ii^ resolutions were unanimously adopted by the Council. 

1st. That the existing treaty of trade with the United States 
is acceptable, and that its renewal, as it now stands, would be 
assented to by the respective Provinces, 

2nd. "Diat in the opinion of the CouncU, any reasonable pro- 
posals for tlie modilication or extension of the treaty that may be 
suggested by the United States Government, ought to be enter- 
tained by the Provinces. 
20 
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3rd. That in the event of a new Reciprocity Treaty being 
negotiated, it would be highly desirable that the coasting trade, 
and the registration of vessels, should be included in its pro- 
visions. 

4th. That in the event of the abolition of the treaty by the 
United States Government, it is the opinion of this Council that 
aU the British North American Provinces should combine cordially 
together in all commercial matters and adopt such a common com- 
mercial policy as will best advance the interest of the whole. 

6th. That in the opinion of this Council it would be highly 
desirable that application be made to Her Majesty's Imperial 
Government, requesting that steps be taken to enable the British 
North American Provinces to open communications with the 
West India Islands, with Spain and her colonies, and with Brazil 
and Mexico, for the purpose of ascertaining in what manner the 
traffic of the Provinces with these countries could be extended, 
and placed on a more advantageous footing. 

6th. That in the event of negotiations for a new treaty of 
Reciprocity with the United States, being opened by Her 
Majesty's Government, but not concluded before the 17th March 
next, application be made to Her Majesty's Government suggest- 
ing that an arrangement be entered into with the United States 
Government for such a continuation of the existing treaty, as 
may afford time for concluding the pending negotiations. 

7th. That Her Majesty's Government be requested to authorize 
the members of this Council, or a committee to be appointed from 
amongst them, to proceed to Washington, in the event of negotia- 
tions being opened for the renewal of the Reciprocity Treaty, in 
order to confer with the British Minister there, and afford him 
information with respect to the interests of the British North 
American Provinces. 

The Council then adjourned. 

(Signed) W. A. Himsworth, 

Secretofry. 

On the 1st Januaiy, 1866, Messrs. Gait and Howland of Canada, 
Smith of New Brunswick, and Henry of Nova Scotia, delegates 
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from theii' respective Governments, of which they were membere, 
went to Washington. Negotiations, with the conciurence of Hie 
British Minister, were opened with the United Stiites, and conti- 
nued until the month of February, without any auccessful result. 
Tlie demiuidH of the United States were totally inadmisaihle ; and 
on the 6th February, the Delegates dehvered the following memo- 
nindum {marked A) in reply to the Committee of Ways and 
Mentis (Congresa being then sitting), to which Committee, under 
the action of the American Government, they had been referred : 



(A.) 

Washington, February G, 1866. 
In reference to the memorandum, received from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, the Provincial Delegates i-egret to be obliged 
to state, that the proposals therein contained, in regard to the 
commercial relations between the two countries, are uot such as 
they can recommend for the adoption of their respective Legisla- 
tures. The imposts which it is proposed to lay upon the produc- 
tions of the British Provinces, on their entry into the markets of 
the United States, are such as, in their opinion, will l>e in some 
cases prohibitoiy, and will certainly seriously interfere with the 
natural course of trade. These imposts are so much beyond what 
the Delegates conceive to be an equivalent for the internal taxa- 
tion of the United States, that they are reluctantly brought to the 
conclusion that the Committee no longer desire the trade between 
the two countries to be cairied on upon the principles of recipro- 
city. With the concurrence of the British Minister at Washington, 
thoy are therefore obliged respectiully to decline to enter into the 
engagement suggested in the memorandum ; but the present views 
of the United States may soon be so modified as to permit of the 
interchange of the productions of the two countries upon a mom 
liberal basis. 



On the following day they made their report to Sir Frederick 
Bruce, Her Majesty's Minister at Washington, imd returned to 
their several Governments ; Mr. Henry, the Attorney-General of 
Nova Scotiii, having taken the place of Dr. Tuppor, and Mr, 
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Howltmd, Po8tmastor-G«neral of Canada, the place of Mr. Brown. 
The Report was as follows : 

WAaHiNQTON, February 7lh, 1866. 

SiK, — We liave the honour to inform your Excellency that oui" 
negotiations for tLe renewal of reciprocal trade with the United 
States have terminated unauccassfully. You have been iiiTomied, 
from time to time, of our proceedings, but we propose briefly to 
recapitulate them. 

On our arrivdl here, after consultation with your Ebicellency, we 
iiddreSHed ourselves, wjtli your sanction, to the Secretary of tho 
Treasury, and we were by him put in communication with the 
Committee of Ways and Means of the House of Represenlatives. 

After repeated interviews with them, and on ascertaining that 
uo renewal or exfcen.iion of the existing treaty would be made by 
the American authorities, but that whatever was done must be 
done by legislation, we submitted, as the basis upon which we 
deaired arrangements, the enclosed paper (marked B). 

Ill reply we j'ecelved the memorandum from the Committee, of 
which a copy is enclosed (C) ; and finding, after discussion, that 
no importaut modifications in their views could be obtained, and 
that we were required to consider their proposition oa a whole, we 
felt ourselves under the necessity of declining it, which was done 
by the memoraodum, also enclosed (A). 

It is proper to explain the grounds of our final action. 

It will be observed that the most important provisions of the 
expiring treaty, relating to the fi-ee interchange of the products of 
the two countries, were entirely set aaide, and that the duties 
proposed to be levied were almost prohibitory in their character. 
The principal object of our entering into negotiations was, there- 
fore, unattainable, and we had only to consider whether the minor 
points wore such as to make it desirable for us to enter into specific 
arrangements. 

These points are three in number. 

With regard to the first — the proposed mutual use of the waters 
of Lake Michigan and the St, Lawrence— we considei-ed that thf 
present arrangements were sufficient, and that the w 
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of both countiies would prevent their disturbance. We are not 
prepared to yield the right of interference in the imposition of tolls 
upon our canals. We believe, moreover, that the privilege allowed 
the United States, of na,vigating the waters of the St. Lawrence, 
was very much more thaji an equivalent for our use of Lake 
Michigan. 

Upon the second point — providing for the free transit of goods 
under bond between the two countries — we believe that in this 
respect, as in the former case, the interests of both countries wonld 
uecure the maintenance of existing regulations. Connected with 
this point was the demand made for the abolition of the free ports 
existing in Canada, which we were not disposed to concede, espe- 
ciallj in view of the extremely iinsatisfactoiy position in which it 
was proposed to place the trade between the two countries. 

On both the above points, we do not desire to be understood as 
stating that the existing arrangementB should not be extended and 
placed on a more permanent basis, but only that, taken apart from 
the more important intei'ests involved, it did not appear to us at 
this time necessary to deal with them exceptionally. 

With reference to the third and last point — the concession of 
the right of fishing in the Provincial waters — we considered the 
equivalent proposed for so very valuable a right to be utterly 
inadequate. The admission of a few unimportant articles free, 
with the establishment of a scale of high duties as proposed, would 
not, in our opinion, have justified us in yielding this point. 

While we regret this unfavoui-abte tennination (rf the negotaa* 
tions, wo are not without hope that, at no distant day, they may 
bo resumed, with a better prospect of a satiafactory result. 
We have the honour to be, 
Your Kxcellency's most obedient sei-vants, 

A. T. Galt, Afinieler of Finance, Canada. 
W. P. HowLANB, PoHjaaster-General, Camada. 
W. A. Henkv, Altamei/'General, Nova Scotia. 
A. J. SuiTH, Attwney-Geaeral, New Brunswick. 
Hia Excellency Sir F. Bnice, K.CB., die. 
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. (B.) 

1st. Free trade in the natural productions of the United States 
and the Provinces ; subject, on both sides, to the internal revenue 
duties. 

2nd. That the present arrangement with regard to the fisheries 
shall continue. 

3rd. The fi^e navigation of the internal waters of the continent, 
coupled with an effort to improve Canadian water communications. 

4th. That Canada would adjust her excise duties upon spirits 
beer and tobacco, in accordance with a revenue standard to be 
mutually adopted. 

5th. A continuance of the present bonded system through both, 
countries. 

(0.) 

1st. That they should decline to admit firee any article whatever 
from Canada, with the exception of burr millstones, rags, fire- 
wood, grindstones, plaster and gypsum. 

2nd. That they ask a right to fish as at present. They would 
abolish the present fish bounties, but impose an import duty more 
than an equivalent to these bounties. 

3rd. That the navigation arrangement would continue, pro- 
viding that no discrimination as to tolls should be made between 
United States and British craft. 

4th. That the present bonding system should continue. 

5th. That the following should be the duties levied on other 
articles proposed to be included in this treaty : 

Animals, living, of all sorts, 20 per cent, (ad valorem.) 

Apples, and garden fruit and vegetables, 10 per cent, (ad val.) 

Barley, 15 cents per bushel. 

Beans, except vanilla and castor oil, 30 cents per bushel. 

Beef, 1 cent per pound. 

Buckwheat, 10 cents per bushel. 

Butter, 4 cents per pound. 

Cheese, 4 cents per pound. 

Com, Indian and oats, 10 cents per bushel. 

Commeal, Indian and oatmeal, 15 cents per bushel. 
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Coal, bitaminous, 50 cents per ton. 

Coal, all otbdr kinds, 25 cents per ton. 

Flour, 25 cents (ad valorem.) 

Hams, 2 oents per pound. 

Hay, $1 per ton. 

Hides, 10 per cent (ad valorem.) 

Lard, 3 cents per pound. 

Lumber, pine, round or log, $1 50 p6r 1,000 feet. 

Pine, sawed or liewn, $2 50 per 1,000 feet ; planed, tongued ajid 
grooved, or finished, 25 per cent, (ad valorem.) 

Spruce and hemlock, sawed or hewn, 351 per 1,000 feet. 

Spruce, planed, finished, or paiily finished 25 per cent, (ad 
valorem.) 

Shingle bolts, 10 per cent, (ad valorem.) 

Shingles, 20 per cent, (ad valorem.) 

All other lumber of black walnut, chestnut, bass, whitewood, 
tteit. oak — round hewn or sawed, — 20 per cent, ad valorem.) 

If planed, tongued and grooved, or fijiished, 25 per cent, (ad 
vaJorem.) 

Oree, 10 per cent, (ad vaJorem.) 

Peas, 25 cents per bushel. 

Pork, 1 cent per pound. 

Potatoes, 10 cents per bushel. 

Seed, timothy and clover. 20 per cent, (ad valorem.) 

Trees, plants and shruba, ornamental and fruit, 15 per cent. 
(fid valorem.) 

Tallow, 2 oents per pound. 

Wheat, 20 cents per bushel. 



Thus ended the efforts to renew a treaty which had covered a 
reciprocal trade of Butty-eight millions per annum, and which had 
been looked upon by its promoters in 1854 as tending to cement 
perpetual amity with the United States. The action of the dele- 
gates at Washington met with the universal approval of the [leople 
of the Provinces. The propositions of the Government of the 
United States, as conveyed through the Conmuttee of Ways and 
Moans, it was considered would simply have made the British 
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Provinces insignificant, outlying portions of their territory, con- 
trolled by their laws, without having any voice in their legislation, 
dependent for their trade and commerce upon the fluctuating 
views of the preponderating party for the time being in the 
United States; governed one day by the restrictive policy of 
Pennsylvania coal owners, and the next by the necessities of gold 
speculators in New York ; unable to enter the British or any 
foreign market, but with the badge of American vassalage ; and 
having to look in their own legislation and their own parliaments, 
not to the interests of their own country, but to the directions 
they might receive from their commercial masters at Washington. 
It was well for the governments of the day that their delegates 
returned without having given even a qualified assent. The Pro- 
vinces were thrown together, and confederation was secured. 

To this action of the American Government on the question of 
reciprocity, and to the Trent affair, the rapid achievement of 
Canadian union may be mainly attributed. It would have come 
in time, but the latter acting upon the British Government, and 
the former upon tJie British Provinces, brought it about at once ; 
and if hereafter a great northern nation should spring from the 
confederation, rivalling the United States in power, in constitu- 
tional freedom, in commercial enterprise, and in the development 
of all those elements of strength which indicate a progressive and 
contented people, rivals in all the pursuits of peace, and equals in 
the emergencies of war, the United States will have to look back 
to their own action in 1862 and 1865 as one of the main con- 
ducing causes. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Resignation of Mr. Brown — Pariiaraenlary eiplanalions — ^Reruons assigned^ — 
ExaminatioD of minutes of Council and Mr Gait's memorandum — 
Reasons existing— Subsequent conduct — A. D. 1865 & 1856. 

But the events narrated in the previous chapter did not take 
place without producing in the Oanadian Cabinet a change of 
singular significance. In the month of Decemher Mr. Brown, 
owing, as it was said, to a difference with his coUeagties ub to the 
mode in which the negotiations with the United States should be 
conducted, resigned his seat aa President of the Council, and left 
the cabinet. Mr. McDougall wna at that time absent with the 
West India Trade Commission, and the leader of the Grovemment 
tendered to Mr. Howland, the remaining member of the Reform 
jjarty in the cabinet, the position held by Mr. Brown, with the 
aeaurance that the conditions on which the Coalition Government 
had been formed were aiill to continue. Mr. Howland, after 
oonsulting his friends, accepted the position. Mr. Fergussou Blair, 
another Reformer, and avowed supporter of confederation, was 
offered and accepted tlie situation of President of the Council, 
with the full consent and approbation of his party, went back for 
re-election, and was tiiumphantly returned. 

Though it was well understood throughout the country that it 
was on the questiou of the negotiations for the renewal of the 
Reciprocity Treaty with the United States that Mr. Erown'a 
resignation had taken place, and, so far as the facts were supposed 
to be, his views in that respect approved of ; yet no specific 
statement of the difference between himself and his lat« colleagues 
had been made either on behalf of the Government or himself, 
official prudence requiting that pending the negotiations reticence 
should be observed. The meeting of Parliament was therefore 
looked forward to with interest when it was known the necessary 
m nisterial explanations rattat be given. In the meantime the 
seat of government bad been removed to Ottawa. The public 
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attention was occupied with the Fenian invasion in the spring of 
1866. The treaty had been disposed of, and no anxiety was felt 
on that account. The new elections in New Brunswick had 
terminated in favour of the confederate party ; the Nova Scotian 
legislature had passed resolutions authorising their government to 
act in that direction ; and thus when the Parliament assembled at 
Ottawa on the 8th of June, 1866, and for the first time held its 
sittings " in the magnificent buildings erected in the city chosen 
by Her Majesty as the seat of government," the assembled repre- 
sentatives were prepared to consider dispassionately the reasons 
which had induced an influential member of the cabinet, and the 
leader of the liberal section, to abandon his post at the moment 
when the great object for which he had joined it, and for which he 
had entered into a coalition contrary to the avowed policy of his 
political life, was passing through its darkest hour. 

Immediately upon the opening of the House, the Attorney- 
General West, the Hoi^. John A. Macdonald, introduced in lieu 
of the ordinary formal bill to assert the privileges of the House, 
before going into consideration of the speech from the throne, a 
bill for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, and the Attorney- 
General East, Hon. Geo. E. Cartier, a bill for extending to Lower 
Canada, the Act then in force in Upper Canada for the trial of 
hostile marauders. These two measures were passed without 
opposition, were sent up to the Council, passed there and received 
the Govemor-Generars assent the same day. 

On the re-assembling of the House in the following week, and 
so soon as the ordinary business had been disposed of, the question 
of Mr Brown's resignation came up. The mere fact of a particular 
individual joining or leaving a Government would not as a general 
rule demand an exhaustive narrative fof the causes which led to 

•lb 

it ; but Mr. Brown's position was peculiar — ^the history of Con- 
federation would not be complete without his name. His per- 
sistent assertion of a policy had brought about the dead-lock, 
which had rendered Constitutional Government almost a mockery 
in Canada. In 1864 his entering the Government of the day, 
which he had always persistently opposed and denounced, to bring 
about a great constitutional change, had met with the approbation 
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of both, fi-iends and foes, lutd liOid extorted from his oppoaents, 
the admission, that for a good purpose, he wtia strong enough to 
treat with indifference, the charges of inconfiistency (ind change 
which might have deterred a weaker man — that like Peel he could 
boldly throw himself upon the nation's judgment, find rise above 
the trammels of party. When, therefore, he left the ship, just 
as she was going into action, every one looked for a good reason 

The fairest way is to give the explanations as tliey were made 
iu Parliament by the jiarties themselves. 

In the Legislative Council, the Hon. Sir N. F. Belleau on 
i-isiog to give the Ministerial explanationa touching the resigna- 
tion of the late President of the Council in the autumn previous. 
observed ; 

" It was genendly known all over the country tjiat Mr. Brown 
resigned upon a (luestioti regarding the i-euowal of the Reciprocity 
Treaty with the United States. The beat way to make known to 
the House the policy of the Government on the subject at the 
time, was to read the minute in Council on which that gentleman 
had resigned. It was as follows ; 

Copy of a Report of a Commillee of the Exseutim CoiitutU, aft- 
proved hy ffis Excelleaey t/te Admitiialralor of ihe Oavem- 
mmC, on the iSBjul Deoemher, 1865. 
The committee have had under coaaidoratlon the memorandum 
dated ISth December, 1805, from the honourable the Minister of 
Finance, submitting for the oonaidetation of your Excellency in ' 
Council, that it appears from the reiwrt to Congress, of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, as well as from 
the iaformation obtiined by him, the Minister of Finance, in 
i-eoent conversations had at Washington with the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, that 
the American Government are not disposed to submit to Congress 
any proposal for the i-enewal of the Reciprociby Treaty, but con- 
sider that the commercial relations between the United States 
and the British North American Provinces should form the aul>- 
ject of concei-tod legislation. 
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That under these circumstances he submits that inasmuch as 
the treaty wD] expire on the 17th of March next, there is no 
reasonable probability that the Congress of the United States will, 
before that date, decide in any way upon their j>olicy in this 
respect, while it ia manifeet that no corresponding le^lation could 
poEsibly take place in each of the British Provinces ; that it is 
therefore evident that unless some understanding be arrived at 
with the American Govonmient, for a temporary continuance of 
existing arrangements, the trade between the two countriea mast 
be subject to serious disturbance, by the expiry of the treaty on 
the 17th March. 

That the proposal of the Secretary of the Treasury to aubstitate 
legislation in Lieu of the treaty, can only apply to those portions 
of the treaty which refer to commercial subjects. That the 
national rights involved in the engagements relative to the 
tisberies, and to the navigation of the great lakes, and the St. 
Lawrence, cannot, he believed, be dealt with otherwise than by 
treaty or convention between Great Britain and the United States. 

That the subjects embraced in the Reciprocity Treaty are two- 
fold. That those relating to trade and commerce can, if it be BO 
determined, be reserved for the action of the respective Legis- 
latures, each country pursning the policy that is most in accord- 
ance with its own interests, while those relating to International 
engagements must either be continued by treaty or each nation 
will revert to its position prior to the execution of the Reciprocity 
Treaty. 

That as the latter class of subjects has not been referred to by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, it is possible it has not received 
full attention in the decision that would appear to have been 
arrived at for the abrogation of the treaty, as it can scarcely be 
supposed that the United States desire to reproduce that state of 
things which was happily put an end to by the execution of the 
treaty. 

That the concessions which were considered to be made by 
Great Britain in relation to the fisheries question were, however, 
so intimately blended with the commercial advantages alleged to 
have been granted by the United States, that it does not, at this 
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, appear piosaible to consent to tlie concessions by Great 
Britain being continued and made permanent in favour of th« 
United States by a new treaty, while the latter country do- 
tarminea to retain within its own control, all the subjects by 
whicli equivaleats were considered to have been given to the 
British Provinces. 

That if the objections by the Unit«d States to a renewal of the 
commercial treaty rest upon its being an unconstitutional act on 
their part, it no longer becomes a subject of discussion, and some 
other course must be devised for the division of the subject, deal- 
ing with national rights by treaty, and with commercial relations 
by legislation. And he oSei's as his opinion that no insuperable 
difficulty need be apprehended in this course, if the subject be 
approached in a spirit of mutual desire to perfect and to perpetuate 
the friendly intercourse and trade between the two countiies ; but 
that it is manifestly impracticable, within the time limited for the 
termination of the treaty, to give the required consideration to the 
subject, and to settle all the various details connected with it ; and 
that it ia therefore very much to be apprehended that the whole 
engagements of the treaty will end on the 17th March, unleas the 
Government of the United States acquiesce in their temporary 
continuance with a view to negotiations. But in case it should be 
ultimately found necessary to deal with the question of trade by 
l^slation, it must be apparent to the United States Government 
that extreme dilhculty must be experienced in bringing into har- 
mony the views of so many different legislatures, and much time 
will be i-equii-ed for the purpose. That in view, therefore, of the 
proposed confederation of the British North American Pi-ovinoes 
probably taking place at an early day, it would appear more desir- 
able to defer, if possible, any lugislative arrangements with the 
United Stat«a to the Legislature of the Coufeilerated Provinces, 
especially a^ the earliest duty of that body will be to revise and 
assimilate the existing separate systems of finance itnd trade now 
existing in each ; thus affording the most favourable opportunity 
for the consideratiou of any proposals of the American Govern- 
ment ■■elating to trade and n 
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He, the Minister of Finance, therefore recommends that com- 
munication be had with Her Majesty's representative at Wash- 
ington, for the purpose of submitting to the Government of the 
United States a proposal for the continuance of the existing 
treaty for such period as may be agreed upon, for the purpose of 
negotiation, and that two members of the Council be instructed 
to put themselves in communication with His Excellency and 
(subject to his concurrence), with the authorities at Washington 
on the subject. 

The Minister of Finance further recommends that the action 
proposed to be taken for the pui-pose of obtaining delay in the 
abrogation of the treaty be communicated by your Excellency to 
the Lieutenant-Governors of the Maritime Provinces, and that 
they be requested to inform their respective governments that it 
is not the intention of the Canadian Government to depart from 
the course proposed by the Confederate Council on Commercial 
Treaties, or act in any manner separately or distinctly from the 
other Provinces, in the ultimate discussion and decision of the 
various questions invdived ; but solely in view of the vast interests 
in Canada aflfected by the possible termination of the treaty, to 
use every exertion, in the meantime, to obtain delay, with the 
intention hereafter of considering, in connection with the sister 
Provinces, any suggestions that may be made on the part of the 
United States, in relation to the future commercial intercourse 
between the two countries, and that the Maritime Provinces be 
invited to send representatives to Washington for the same pur- 
pose, and be informed that it is proposed to hold a meeting of the 
Confederate Council on Commercial Treaties at Ottawa, as soon as 
the position of that question would warrant it, founded upon the 
information to be received from Washington as to the probable 
extension or final abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty. 

(Certified.) W. H. Lee, (7. E. C. 

At this stage Mr. Brown, after a long and earnest discussion, 
said he could not concur in the policy indicated, and if the Council 
adopted it he would be obliged to take other steps. The question, 
however, was put and unanimously carried, the Provincial Secre- 
tary alone being absent. Upon the declaration that it was passed 
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Mr. Brown rose and saiil iie would uot aigii it, and would reaigji. 
Before giving liis ro«ijj;iiatioii tiat honounible gentleman Luil 
stated, however, that he would support the policy of confederation, 
luid, as far as poaaible, the general laeasiireB of the Government. 
These were the aenaible fjtcts, and it was now for the countiy to 
judge them. 

On Friday, June the 15th, 1866, in tlie Hoiiee of Asaembly. 
the Speaker took the chair at the usual hour. 

After the ordinary routine huainesa had been dispoaed of, on thy 
order of the day being called, the Hon. John A. Macdon&ld mw- 
itnd said : 

"In accordance with the promise made yesteniay, he would give 
eKplau3.tiona regarding the changes which had been made in tiie 
Administration since last session. The explanations, ao far as thu 
Government are concerned, would be short, simple, and occupy thu 
attention of the House but a very brief period. It was known 
the honourable member for South Oxford had retired from thu 
position of President of the Council, and had been succeeded by tha 
Hon. Ferguason Blaii'. It was also known, from public rumour, 
which in this case, contrary to general rule, was correct, that tlie 
member for South Oxford had retired from the Govemoieut in 
conae([UQnco of a difference of opinion witli the majority of tbii 
Executive Council on the subject of the best mode of continuing 
negotiations for the renewal of the Reciprocity Ti-eaty with tho 
United States. The majority of the Council, after long and 
eerious discussion, and full consideration of the whole question, 
came to a certain conclusion as to the beat policy to pursue under 
the circumstances, and the honourable gentleman who had resigneil 
would not assume the responsibility of ailopting that policy. Thti 
subject in question had occupied the attention of the whole country 
for a considerable time— indeed ever since the honourable gentle- 
man entered the Coalition Cabinet it engaged continually tho 
attention of the Government. In December last the members of 
tho tioveranient (who were all here except the Provincial Secre- 
tai7, then absent on a commercial Qiission) came to a conclusion 
upon the beat mode of conducting negotiations with the United 
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States for the renewal of the old Treaty, or for securing by aome 
other an'angement the advantages which' flowed to the Province 
and to the United States from the Treaty of 1854. The Govern- 
ment exceedingly regretted tliat be could not conscientiously assent 
to that policy, as in ocooniance with his view of what was right, 
Bjid, yielding hia opinion to that of tlie rest of his colleagues, 
remain in the Council. However, ho, like every politicaJ man, 
waa the only judge of what was the pi'Oper course to pursue ; and, 
while he was auhjected to a degree of jiresaui-e by hia colleagues 
to withdraw his resignation and yield his opinion, he could not 
bring himself conscientiously to do so, and said that the only 
thing that remained was for the Adrainiatrator of the Govern- 
ment to accept his resignation, and for the vacant place to be 
filled up by another. The House knew the honourable member 
for South Oxford did not hold an ordinary position in the Govern- 
ment as Minister of the Crown. He was not only a Minister 
holding office like the rest of liis colleagues, but he was the repre- 
sentative of a gretf,t party, and the leader of the three gentlemen 
who, at the tinie of the coalition, went into the Government for 
the pui^pose of eflecting the great object which now, he was happy 
to say, was so nearly accomplished ; and it waa an additional 
source of regret that the honourable gentleman was not now in 
the Government, as a minister of the Crown, to witness the success 
of that project, for which he had sacrificed ao much, and worked 
BO earnestly and patriotically. He had, however, pursued the only 
CDurxe that was open to liim as a. statesman — to resign when he 
found he could not honestly and conscientiously approve of the 
course which the Government had made up its mind to follow. 
Having done so, he (Hon. John A. Macdonald), on behalf of his 
colleagues, and with the approbation of His Excellency the Admin- 
istrator of the Government, invited the Postmaater-General, then 
the head of the Liberal section of the Government, from Upper 
Canada, to assume the task of filling up the vacancy, and that 
gentleman replied that he could not give an answer without an 
opportunity of considering the matter anil consulting his friends. 
He (Mr. Macdonald) could not do better than read to the House a 
report made by that hon. gentleman on the subject, as follows : — 
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' Mr. Howlaad reported to the Council, that by the reeignal 
of Mr. Brown, )ie wns placed in a position in whidh he feit 
great responsibility reaterl upon him ; and that before coming 
deciaiou sts to whether he should continue in the Government, 
he feit it to be his dvity to consult and obtain the advice of those 
membera of both branches of the Legislatui-e who belonged to the.. 
Reform party. Pending this, he would decline to take any pa 
in the proceedings of the Council. He therefore asked the conaa 
of the Council to the step he proposed.' 

This consent was accotded, and a letter was at the same til 
placed in Mr. Howland'a hands, which read as follows : 

Executive Council Office, 

Ottawa, flee. 20th, 186S^ 
Ml' DEAR HowLAND, — I have only time, before you leave, to si 
to you that the policy of the Coalition Government will in ] 
respect be clianged by the resignation of G. Brown ; that all ti 
conditions entered into at the time of the formation of the Coa 
tion Govemment will be fully oairied out ; that I ask yoii to taJ 
Mr. Brown's position in the Government, and that you have can 
Uwitdte in the choice of a gentleman of yoar party to fill the vacai 
seat in the Connoil. 

In liaste, yours aincei-ely, 

Jno. a. Macdonald. 
To Hon. W. P. Howlaiid. 

P.S.—'Whsn I speak of the conditions on which the Coalitic 
Government was formed, I of course refer to oiiginal arrangemen 
under Sir E. P. TachS, and to continuations of them when 8 
N. F. Belleau became Premier. J. A. M.' 

Mr. Howland, continued Mr. Maodonald, after seeing hia Mend 
consented to remain in the Government, and, as he had said befor 
the Hon. Mr. Blair had accepted the office of President of tl 
Council, with the consent and appiwbation of his party. Thes 
BO far as Government was concerned, were all the explanatioi 
they had to offer. The papers on the subject would be sulauiti* 
to the House." 
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Hon. George Bi-own — " Before pi-oceecling to enter into explam^ 
tiona oa tlie subject of his retirement from the Government, 
(leaired it to be distinctly luidei'stood that his resigufttion was 
entirely on account of the course which liad been pm"siied on the 
question of the renewal of the Reciprocity Treaty. He was 
bound to admit that no iilight cauBe would justify him in leaving 
the Government before the great question of Confederation, for 
the carrying of which he Lad taken office, had not been finally 
ilisposed of. At the same time, he thought that Confederation 
had even then reached that point where no danger of its failurOt 
need have been apprehended. He had entered the Government 
with very great reluctance and would have prefen'ed, as he had 
stated at the time, to have remaiued on his own side of the 
House and aiistaine<l the gentlemen opposite in maturing the 
great question and cai-rying it to a successful issue. He thought 
still that it woidd have been the proper course for himself and 
his friends to have sustained the Government from their own aide 
of the Houae, than to have joined in the Government, and -he 
was still prepared to give the Govenunent his hearty and cordial 
.support in carrying out that measure. With regard to the 
oocosion of hia leaving the Government, the policy on the 
Reciprocity question the matter in connection with it which led 
to his resignation, was the negotiations of Canada with the T?nited 
States. It was in the course pui-suod by the Hon. Finance 
Minister, that he had found his i-easons for the coiu'se he had 
taken. He was glad, however, that the policy on which he had 
resigned had not been carried out, and thought his resignation 
had done some good in preventing that policy fi'om bearing fiTut. 
The honourable gentleman opposite knowing he (Mr. B.) was 
present, had not thought fit to give his view of the case, and he 
begged to state before entering upon it, that he had left the 
Government in perfect friendship) and witiiout any difference or 
disagreement upon' any other question than that of Reciprocity. 
As the Attorney-General had stated that question was before the 
Cabinet from the time of the formation of the Coalition Govern- 
ment, and on the loth July, 1865, feeling it necessary that the 
Government should know what were the views of the United 
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States Croveminent that ministers might come down and meet 
the House -with a statement of policy, it was proposed to Hond a 
deputatiou to Wiishitigtciii. A long discussion took pltkce upon 
this point. The Council did not agree ujion it, but on applying 
for the docnment it could aot be found. A deputation was sent 
to Washington to ascertain tJie views of the American Govern- 
ment. Wb were satisfied with the treaty ; they were not, there- 
fore they should make a pi-oiMmtion to iis and not us to them 
us a basis for renewal of negotiatioufi. The result of that mission 
was that the American Government desired some arrangement 
with regard to certain articles in which a great deal of smuggling 
was carried on from this country to the United Sta.tes, and he w 
(wrfectly satisfied to enter into an arrangement of thia kind fiDm 
first to last. During the Inst session of Parliament on discussion 
on the enlargement of the canals, the honourable Minister of 
Finance had made some remarks which he supposed members 
would recollect, and which he did not hesitate to say conveyed a 
idea of the policy of the Government. (Mr. B. then read from 
Mt. Gait's apeech showing that enlargement of canals would only 
be wise policy for Canada as an inducefnent to Americana to r 
the treaty, Ac.) The Ministry last year had auggested to the 
Imperial Government the propriety of con-sulting the British 
American Coloniea in any negotiations tfiat might take piac 
a renewal of the treaty. The British Government had agreed, 
and appointed the Inter-Colonial CoiinoiJ of Trade. The Canadian 
Ministers who were membei-s of that Council were the Hon. 
Attorney- Generals East and West, Hon. A. T. Gait and himself 
(Mr. B.) He held in his hand the resolutions which had been 
agreed upon at that Cotmcil, after a full discussion, which it was 
proper he should read. Mr. Brown read resolutions to the effect 
that the Colonies were satisfied with the present treaty, but willing 
to enter upon a new one upon any reasonable basis ; that in any 
new treaty the coasting ti-ade should be included ; and in case of ' 
tJie failui-e to negotiate before the 17th March, then tlie Imperial 
Government should be appealed to, to get a renewal of the then 
existing treaty for a brief period, to enable negotiations to be 
carried to a successfid isauo. These resolutions n 
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the 1 7th September last. Shortly after that time the departments 
■wei* removed to Ottawa, the cabinet meetinga were held in Mon- 
treal, 80 that, [troperly speaking, the Government had no abiding 
place. On the 17th November he had gone to the Lower Pro- 
vinces on a mission connected with nur trade relationB, and shortly 
after his I'etum to Tm-otito he ha^i been surjirised to see in the 
American papers a statement that Messrs. Gait and Howland, 
who had been sent on a mission to New York to confer with the 
Internal Revenue Commissioners, were negotiating with tlie Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means in Washington. He thought tliere 
aurely must have l>een some mistake, as no authority had been 
given our delegation to make any pi-o{>ositions, and he feared that 
this step would have a most dangerous effect on the Lower Pro- 
vinces, and even be detrimental to the pi-ospeots of confedei'ation, 
as indicating that Canada desired to act without considting the 
other govemmenta equally eonoemed. It was desii'able to know 
exactly what had taken place, and though he had no doubt Ids 
honourable friend had acted in the best of faith, still from the 
course puraued, had it not been for the great question of confede- 
ration, he (Mr. B.) would not have stayed in the Govei-mnent 
one hour. Mr. B. then read the following memoi-andum ; 

" WTien the Council met at Ottawa on the 13th December Mr. 
Gait gave a full narrative of his proceedings in the United St^ites, 
l)ut did not submit it to writing. I asked Mm to do ro, but he 
thought it unneoeesary, which I think ia to be regretted. He 
stated that be met the Gommissionera at New York, and arranged 
with them that they sliould report to their Government in favour 
of a renewal of the Eociproeity Treaty, and of a year's extension 
of tlie existing treaty, to enable a new one to be arranged by the 
Commiasiouera, He also stated that be had agreed with tliem for 
the assimilation of duties during the year, so aa to prevent, or at 
leaat reiidei' unprofitable, smuggling on the border. Mr. GSolt 
theji went on to say that after seeing the Commissioners at New 
York, he proceeded to Washington, where he saw Mr. Seward 
and Mr. McUulloch. He said both were very friendly, and depre- 
cated any interruption to oiu- commerce; but that Mr. Sewaid 
declared no new treaty could be made, and that only reciprocal 
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legislation could bo assented to. Mr. Gait sidd hp. comba,tt«d 
this proposal, and aliewed the difficulty of getting oil tbe Pro- 
vincOH to consent to reciprocal l^^Iation, to which Mr. Seward 
replied that he did not care about the Lower Provinces, it was an 
arrangement with Canada he wanted. Mr. Gait said he urged 
that the tisbery qweetion could not be ttrranged except by treaty, 
to which Mr. Seward replied that he did not ctire about the 
fisheries, and also that that could be separately arranged. The 
residt was that Mr. Gait proceeded to diacnsa with Mr. Sewanl 
and Mr. McCulloch (separately, I understood) the arraugementa 
possible under reciprocal legislation. He suggested to them that 
such manufactures of the two conntriea, as the United States 
might designate, might be admitted free, pi-orided the same 
articles from Engliuid wei-e admitted into Canada free. He 
suggested that all the iiatiunl products of the two countries 
ahotild be admitted fi^e, with this exception, that when the 
Americans imjioae an excise duty on articles made or gi-own in 
their country, they might Impose an equal customs duty on the ' 
same articles coming in from Canada. He suggested that our 
inland waters and canals might be made a highway, common to 
both cormtries, and maintained at the joint expense of both. He 
suggested that the customs duties on foreign merchandise of the 
two countries should be assimilated as far as possible, and when ' 
the i-ato of duty was the same in both countries, such articles 
shoidd pass free fixna country to countiy, and a settlement be 
made between the governments at the end of each year, on a 
balance of accoimts from the customs entries on the Knea, Other 
Huggestions were made by Mr. Gait equally important, and all 
likely to cause much agitation in the Provinces. Mr. Gait 
followed up his narrative by projjoslng that a minute of co<moil 
lie adopted, 4ndoi-aing what he had done, and anthoiising him to 
proceed to "Washington and continue his negotiations. A dJBCus- 
sion of several days followed, I contended that Mr. Gait had no 
authority for going on to Waaiungton, ind had acted most 
indiscreetly in making such suggestions, even on his own personal 
resjionsibility. That what he had done was in tlirect opposition 
to the deliberate decision of the tiovernment and Oonfederato 
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CoimcU, and calculated to be most seriously injurious to us in tho 
coming negotiations, I contended that even had Mr. Gait full * 
authority for going to Wasliington, and had the council not 
pi-evioualy detemuned the line of discussion to he then adopted, 
the action taken was worse than folly, Mr. Gait had flung at the 
heada of the Americans every concession that we had in oui- 
power to make, and some that we certainly oottltl not make, so 
that our case wiis foreclosed before the commission was o|)6ned. 
Every suggMtion he had made would be regarded as a boon 
we were seeking, and our eagerness in making them would 
convince the Ameiicans moi-e than ever tliat we were, and 
tliat we thought ourselves, at their mercy. But I went on 
to contend that the worat part of the matter was that all 
these sacrifices were to be made to secure " Reciprocal 
Legislation," that is, an Act of Congress and an Act of 
the Canadian Legislature which eithei- might repeal at any 
moment. I pointed out the astuteness of these su^estions on 
the part of the United States Government — that it simply meant 
an ai'iBugemeut by which the Americanfl could get over theii' 
present difficulties and have our aid in collecting theii- revenues — 
the one sole thing they were then bent on, and after that hold 
our i)eople dangling from year to year on the Legislation of the 
American Coiigi-ess, looking to Washington instead of Ottawa as 
the controller of theii" commerce and prosperity, — knowing, as I 
well did, the determination of the leading United States public 
men to absorb the Provinces into the Union, I pointed out how 
adnurably this scheme was designed to attain their end, and what 
a position we would be in, with the public mind excited before 
each meeting of Congress by articles in the United States press, 
threatening ruin to our trade — and resolutions proposed in Congress 
liiy pi-otectionist members. I also pointed out tlie effect all this 
would have on the Lower Provinces. Here had Mr. Gait been 
settling the basis of a new treaty without one word of communi- 
cation with the sister colonies, nay, in direct opposition to what 
they had deteiinined was the best coiu"se to pursue. I told my 
colleagues what had been done by the Confederate Couijcil, that 
I was boimd in honour to stand by the course taken by, and tho 
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promises made to, tlie members of tlio Confederate Council. I 
expressed lay fear that great offence wowld be taken if Mr. Gait's 
proposal was persisted in, and that result might be the loss of 
Confederation ae well as Reciprocity. I stated that I could not 
be responsible for Mr. Gait's proposed order in CounciJ, and for 
his continuing the negotiations alone, and if it were insisted on I 
must leave the Government. I was aaked to state what course 
I Buggested. I said^treat Mr. Gait's pivjceedinga at Washington 
as unofficial, call the Confederato Council together and at once by 
telegraph, ajid commence anew. Make a dead set to have thin 
reciprocal legislation idea upset before proceeding with the dis- 
cussion, and if you fail after every exertion has been made to 
restore the proposal for a treaty, then, before breaking off all 
negotiations, ascertain the conditions proposed, for the purpose of 
seeing whether all the present advantages of our position should 
be sacrificed for a boon dejiendent from day to day on American 
whim. I endeavoure<l earnestly to impress my colleagues with 
the dangerous nature of this reciprocal legislation. I pointed out 
that, until Mr. Gait met Mr. Seward, Hiioh an idea had nevei- 
been broached by any one. 1 pointed out also that, apart from 
ita political effect, no extension of the scope of the treaty woidd 
be worth much that was capable of ropejil at any moment. Who 
would put his money in any entei'prise that might be knocked on 
the head at a montli'a notice. I also reminded them that even in 
the United States tliose friendly to Eeciprocity, and who wei-e striv- 
ing for ita renewal, would be equally dissatisfied with us at such an 
unreliable arrangement. At last Mr. Gait, after conaultijig witit 
others, made a suggestion for a compromise. He consented that 
his proceedings at Washington should be tieated as unofficial, that 
no order in Council be [fflsswl on the subject, and that he and 
Mr. Howland, lie sent down to Washington to seciu'e a treaty if 
they could, but, if not, to find the best terms that could be got, 
and report to the Government without delay, for their approvaL 
I replied that I quite understood this a« intended to strike my 
name from the Confederate Council of tiitde, and place Mr. 
Howland'a in lieu of it, that I would not on that account object 
to the proposal, but aece]>t the compromise. I siipiwsed the matter 
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settled, but Mr. Gait then proposed that a gecoud draft miirate he 
had placed before the Council should be adoptwl. I aaid I 
thought uo minute whatever vas to be passed, and on his reading 
what he proposed now to be adopted, it appeared that the 
document referred to Mr. Ualt's misaion to Washington, endorsed 
Ilia policy, and, instead of calling the Confederate Council to- 
gether, oi-dei-ed that an intimation of what had been done, and 
what was proposeil to be done, should be sent to the Govemmenta 
of the liowei' Provinces, ao that they might if they chose send 
representatives to Wosliingtou. On pointing out these objectionB 
a clause was added intimating thut a meeting i^ the Confederate 
Council would be held when Messrs. Gait and Howland re- 
turned from Washington. He (Mr. B.) had not been able 
to read the first niemoi'andum, though he liad applied for 
it, but could not get it, that was the reason why the ex- 
planations had not been given yeatei'day, and not as ^ stated 
in one of the pajjers, that he required time to refi^sh hia 
memory. IIa<l hoth minutes been withthiiwu he would have 
been satisfied, but as only one was withdrawn and the other 
being snbstantiaUy the same, he could not consent to undertake 
the responsibility involved in agi-eeing to substitote reciprocal 
legislation for the provisions of a treaty. The Secretary of the 
Treasm-y hail more tlion a week to prepare hia I'eport, after his 
conference with our Finance Minister, and even in that report the 
objection of the ti-eaty being unoonstitutionid, was not ao 
decidedly put as in Mr. Gait's report/ The Secretary only said 
there were gi^ave doubts whether such treaties were not uncon- 
stitutional, as infringing the rigUts of Congress to lejpslate on ail 
matters of commerce, and he (Mr. B.) was surj^-ised that his 
honourable friend should have fallen in with such an abaurd 
proposition. It was a mere delusion to sujjpose that theiB could 
have been any constitutional objection to the ti-eaty, because the 
United l^tates had made twenty treaties of a similar import since 
the one of 1S64. Having fully considered this matter, and 
having viewed it in the light of an improper concession to the 
United States, lieiug of opinion that the Ministei- of Finance was 
not authorised to proceed to Wasltington, and ofl'er termB oa 
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behalf of Coiuida,, &nd believing that I'eciprocal l^^Iation would 
be no rightfu] uubstitute for the treaty, he had come to the 
conclusion tliat it wan hia duty to resign ilia position, in the 
Govtii-iinieut. Havii^ deeded upon this step, he then cunaidered 
how he should cany it out. Thei-e were two ways, one to plo^e 
his resiguntion at onue in the luuids of the leader of the Giovem- 
meat, the othei' to wait uiwu the adniiuisti-atoi- of the Govern- 
ment. He, couflidering the peeuliaa' cii^cumatances lUidtir which 
he had entei-ed the Govermuent, cousidei-ed it his duty to itdopt 
the latter course, and lest there sliould bave been any appearance 
of discourtesy to his friend at the head of the Goveroment, he at 
once sent his resignation to the Premier. Hia Excellency the 
adrainistiiitor bad i-eceived him with great kindness, indeed he 
would never forget the considei'ation extended him on that 
occasion. After explaining tlio whole matter, the administrator 
said, ' Then, Mr. Brown, I am called upon to decide between your 
policy and that of tlie other xuembere of the Government.' He 
(Hi'. B.) replied, ' Yes, air, and if I am idlowed to give advice in 
the matter, I should say that the Government ought to be sus- 
talueil, though the decision is against myself. 1 (xuisider tlie 
gi-eat question of confederation as of fai- greater consequence to 
this country than :'eciprocity negotiations. My i-eeignation may 
aid in preventing their jiolicy on the i-ecipiocity question from 
being carried out, or at leuat call fortJi a full e.xpresaion of public 
opinion on the subject, and the Government should be sustained 
if wi'ong in this for the sitke of confederation.' Mr. Brown 
oontiiiueil that he was as much in favour of a renewal of the 
i-euipiocity trenty as any other member of the Houae, but he 
wanted a fail- ti-eaty ; and they should not oveidook the laot, 
wliiie admittiug its benetits, that the treaty was attended with 
some disa^lvantages to us. He contended tliat we should not 
have gone to Washington as suitore for any terms they were 
pleased to give us. We were satisfied with the ti-eaty, and the 
American Government should have come to us with a projxisition 
since they, not we, desired a change. Tltei'e was something in. 
building up a great country besides mei-e commerchd advantuges, 
and he did not desire timt by a aystfm of reciprocal legislation 
Canada shoiUd bo botuid to sail in the wake of Wasliington. 
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Hon. Mr. Gait, after complimenting Mr. Brown on the temper 
of his explaniitions, add that he, too, would endeavour to refrain 
from the uae of any word which could pi-ovoke acrimoniouB discaa- 
sion. He would have been glad if there had been no necessity for 
him to add a single word to the explanations of Mr. Maedonald, 
hilt Mr. Bniwn had represented him (Mr. Gait) as acting without 
authority in hia tirst visit to Washington. The fact was that Mr. 
Brown had left, after aome preliminary discussion, for the Lower 
Provinces ; and on subsequent days, in council, he had received 
the sanction of all his colleagues to the course adopted, and had 
been aiitliorizecl, at the same time, to proceed to Washington to 
lay papers resjtecting the threatened Fenian invasion before Sir 
F. Bruce. In lua interviews there with the Secretariea of State 
and Treaauiy he had not preaumed to apeak aa authorized by the 
Canadian Government to pi-opoae any definite line of policy. He 
had only endeavoured to ascertain what waa the practicable method 
of obtaining the advantages of continued commercial interoonrse. 
He would not follow the honourahle m.ember in the discussion of 
of the policy actually adopted ajid pursued by the Govemment ; 
that would probably be brought up by itself apart from mere per- 
sonal issue ; but for himself he would only say that in the course 
taken he and his coHeagues had sincerely at heart a desire to secure 
for the jieoplo of Canada the benefits derivable from unfettei-ed 
commercial intercourse with the United States. In respect of the 
propaaal to proceed by legislation, mutually agreed upon, inatead 
of by treaty, there was a good deal to be said in its fiivour. A 
treaty must have been negotiated for a term of years ; and to 
settle the basis of a trenty now in 18G6, witli the burthens of a 
recent war pressing on the United States government, and pre- 
venting them from acting with liberality, and agreeing that it 
should continue in foree until 187G, would be a most disadvan- 
tageous manner of proceeding. Legislation on the fiubject would 
be aa much under our control as under that of the Congress of the 
United States. We could change ours at any time as well aa 
they, adapting on both sidea year by year to changing circum- 
stances, till the United States again found themselves in a position 
to grant as liberal terms as in 1854. In regard, therefore, to thla 
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hasla they liad not sacrificed or offered to sacrifice any of the in- 
terests or independence of Canuda ; and as for looking to Wash- 
ington, or suVijectiiig the country to Washington influences, if his 
colleagues or himself could have been weak or liase enough to 
entertain any such designs as hinted at, tlie countiy had in the 
last kw weeks shown unmistakably what their will was in this 
regard. The people had spoken in a manner no MiniBtry could 
misondetatand or venture to disregard. One more matter of a 
personal uature : the honaiunble gentlemiui had complained that 
lie had not been furnished with tlie m.emorandum submitted by 
him. Now, that had been rejected at the instance of the honour- 
able member himself. He (Mr. Gfdt) witJidrew it, and it ceased 
to be a public document. It did not belong to the Executive 
C'oujicil, but to him (Mr. Gait). Yet, lest it might be thought 
there was anything in it which lie had an interest to conceal from 
the Council, he would himself read it to the House : 



' The Minister of Finance has the honoiir to submit for the con 
sideration of liia ooUeagiies in the Govermnent, tliat the approach 
of the period when, under the notice given, the Keciprocity Treaty 
will ejtpire, renders it necessary to consider the steps necessary to 
bo taken to procure such an extension of tlie notice from the 
Government of the United States, aa will afford time for fully 
considering and luraugiug the best mode for establishing perma- 
nent regulations for the trade, navigation and intercourse between 
the United States and Canada, under the circumstances, and with 
the view of defining the genei-al limits of the discussion of the 
qnestion of recipi-ocity with the American authorities. It appears 
necesBary to decide upon the principles by which the Canadian 
Government would be guided, in case it should become necessary 
to proceed by concerted legisLition. Tlie Minister of Finance, 
therefore, respectfully i-ecommends that the following points be 
now settled as expressing the views of the Administration in 
regard to the commercial relations of Canada with the United 
States : and in the event of the Government of the United States 
declining to make a treaty of commerce with Great Britain as 
regards Canada and tlie other British North American Provinces, 
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the Canadian Government are wiiling to endeavour to effect such 
arrangements by concerted lejjialation a^ will establish Buob regu- 
lationa as it may agree upon to adopt. 

Ist. Canada would be willing to agree to the i-eciprocal inter- 
tihange of the uatui'al pi-oduotioiis, shipping and maniifatrtnirea of 
both countries, provided she were not reqaired, in any case, to 
impose diiterential duties in favour of the United States. 

2nd. Canada would be willing to place the navigation of the 
great lakes and the St. Lawrence on a footing of perfect equality, 
ami hereafter to consider the best mode of perfecting the canals, 
so aa to i^fTord the greatest p03.sible facilities to the trade of the 
west. If practicable, the coasting ti'ade of the two countries 
should be made reciprocal, and the regulations for the transit 
trade made permanent and satisfactory. 

3rd. With the view of preventing illicit trade, Canada would 
be willing to agree upon the assimilation of the excise duties upon 
spirits, beer and tobacco, and of the customs duties upon the same 
and cognate articles. She would also willingly consider any sug- 
gestion, by the United States, for the extenaicm of such aaor 
railation to other articles, provided the settlenient of the whole 
commercial i-elations between the two countries be made upon the 
piinciple of perfect reciprocity, and the greater freedom afforded 
to the citizens of both countries to purchase and sell in the mar- 
kets tbey may prefer. 

4th. Canada may state that the Maritime Provinces are prepared 
to unite with her in the diacnssion of all the subjects arising out 
of the abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty, and eUe therefore 
desires that the negotiations should be carried on with Conunia- 
sionera appointed to represent the several Provinces. But as such 
negotiations could not possibly be completed before the 1 7th March 
Canada suggests that the notice for the abrogation of the Treaty 
be withdrawn, pending negotiationa, reserving, however, to both 
countries the right of imposing customs duties upon any or all of 
the articles enumerated in the 4tli section of the treaty, pro- 
vided the same do not exceed the duties now levied by the Internal 
Bevenue Act of the United States ; or, if necessary, Canada would 
accept a declaration from the United States, tliat they will not 
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act upoD Uie notice given for the khrogfttiMt of the tira^, ftuilMr 
than u> impose sucb dudes as a&raskui ajpaa Hm productions of 
British North America, and will not oonsider sndi duties as inooB- 
sistent with the reciprocitj prorided b; the tnUy, vhkh shall in 
all other respects be held to be in force. 

51ii. If no other conne can be taken for obbunini; an extension 
of the treatv, the Oanadnn Oor«fnm«)t aiw prejiarrd to reooB- 
mend. at die nest sesEum of Parliament, the eiuetment of sodi 
meaanres as mar. m«uitinie, be ^reed upon with the AmoRciui 
GoreiTinieiit, proTidoi) the legislalicn. of both ooutitnes be nuKl» 
concurrant and reciprocal. 

(Signed) A. T. Gjxt. 3tvMUr of Ftiumt*.' 

•• Hon- Mr. Howland said, ou Mr. Brown's ■'vaigniU.ion, be felt 
placed in & position of peculiar difficult}-. Had he ooostilted his 
own feelings he would hare followed the leader of lus party out 
of GovemmenL But he was convinced that he (Mr. Brown) was 
wrong and his colleagues tight in the coursa taken. Undm' these 
circumsuuioes, smng that coalition had been formed to effect a 
certain great object, and that great object mi^t be eudanj^ctn^l if 
coalition were alu^ther dissolved, be had to call his |iolitioal 
Mends together at Gudph. and afterwards at his own house in 
Toronto, iind they docided lie oii^t to remain in. In the first 
instance, he was authorised to offei" a seat in the Cabinet to Mr. 
McKenzie, who, after consultation with Mr. Brown, declined. 
Tliis place was then ofFered to Mr. Ferguson Blair, who accepted. 
This wafi all he had to saj, for lie felt it inexpedient to discAsg. 
apropos of these ]>eraonAl espt^uiatjons — the policy of the Oo\'eru- 
ment respecting reciprocity." 

^o further expLauAtious were made, nor was any action after- 
wards taken upon the subject- 
On aa exauiiimtinn of Mr. Brown's speech, we find the reason 
as-signed for his resignation was the policy suggested by Mr. Oalt, 
with reference to the negotialiona, and the adoi>tuin of that (Mlicy 
by the Governmnnt. That policy, according to Mr. Brown's 
atatemeut, was embraced in two draft minutes by Mr. Oalt, oue 
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of tliem, he sajs, he could not get. It was, however, subaeqnent- 
ly in the debate produced, by Mr. Gait, and for the Bake of 
elucidation may hei* be called No. I. The other wafi produced 
By Sir N. P. Helleau, in the Legislative Council, and for tlie aame 
reason may here be called No. 2. 

No. 1 was abandoned by consent and withdrawn. No. 2, Mr. 
Gait afterwai'da proposed, should be ad.opted, and on an objection 
made by Mr. Brown, a clause suggested hy him was added. 

Mr. Brown then aaya ; " Had both minutes been withdrawn 
he would have been satiafied, but as only one was withdrawn and 
the other being substantially the name, he could not conaent to 
take the res]>onsibility involved in agreeing to substitute recipro- 
cal legislation for the provisions of a treaty." 

First, then — Were the two substantially the samel 

Secondly — Was any proposition to substitute legislation for 
treaty adopted by the Government t 

In No. 1, Mr. Gait suggested for the consideration of his 
colleagues certaui points aa guides in case a treaty could not be 
cibtaiued, and concerted legislation became neceasary. 

1st. A recipi'ocal interdiange of the natural productions, ship- 
ping and manufactui'os of both countries, provided Canada was in 
no case requii-ed to impose differentiiJ duties in'favoxu' of the 
United States. 

2nd, To place the navigation of the great lakes and the St. 
Lawrence on a footing of perfect equality and aftei-wurds to 
consider the best mode of perfecting the canals. The coasting 
trade to be made reciprocal, and the negotiations for the transit 
trade ]iermaueut and satisfactory. 

3rd, An usiiimilatiou of Excise duty on certain named articles, 
and a readiness to consider the extension of such assimilation to 
other articles provided it was on a I'eciprocal footing. 

4tli. Tliat Commissioners from the other Provinces should he 
included in the negotiations and that tlie notice for the termina- 
tion of the ti'caty be withdrawn, pending negotiations reserving 
the right to each country of imposing duties on the articles in the 
free list, &c. 
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In minute No. 2, aft^'r ^jointing out tLat certain liglitB Tn««( be 
tJie subject of treaty, and othera ■iimy be the subject of concerted 
legislation and that if tlie United States Goveimuent adhered to 
their position, viz. ; " tliat anch a treaty on their part was con- 
stitutional, " thei-e was not time to consider the question before the 
1 7th March, and that in view of the proposed Confederation of the 
Provincea, it would be better to defer any legislation, assuming it 
was necessary. He i-econini ended 

Ist. A proposal for the continuance of the existing treaty for 
an agreed jieriod for tlie |nu'])ose of negotiation and that two 
members of Council be sent to Washington therefor. 

2ud. That the proposed Htei>s be comuiunicat«d to the Govei'n- 
menta of the Maritime Provinces ; and that they lie informed that 
it was not the intention of tlie Canadian Government to depart 
from the course proposed by the Confedei-ate Council on Commer- 
cial Treaties, but, solely in view of the vast interests in Canada 
that would ba affected by the treaty, to obtain delay, with the 
intention, of considering with the sister Provinces any suggestioua 
made by the United States ; and that the Maritime Provinces be 
requested to send representatives to Washington ; and that a 
meeting of the Confederate Council on Commercial Treatise should 
be held at Ottawa as soon as circumstances would wan-ant, founded 
upon the information to be received &om Washington as to the 
probable extension or final abi-ogation of the treaty. 

Throughout No. 1, the adoption of concerted 1 
only a dernier reeorf, and in no caae does Mr. Gait j 
flubatitute it in place of a treaty, if a treaty could bo obtained; 
but if no treaty could be obtained, then he names certain pointii to 
be considered. But that minute was never adopted by the Govern- 
ment, and was, by consent of Mr. Brown and Mr, Gait, withdrawn- 

In No, 2, while the possibility of having ultimately to deal with 
the question by concerted legislation is referred to, the substantive, 
proposition is to obtain an extension of time for the purpose of 
considering with the sister Provinces any suggestion made by the 
United States ; and the reiteration is clearly made, of the det«r- 
mination of the Canadian Government "not to depart from 
the coui-ae projiosed liy tlie Confederate Council on Commercial 
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Treaties ;" which course, Mr. Brown states, had been agreed upon 
by the Council when he was a member, and to which he was a 
party, and which, it must be remembered, contemplated nothing 
but a treaty. Thus the two minutes are not substantially the 
same. 

In Sir F. N. Belleau's explanation, in the Legislative Council, 
he states, " A discussion took place on this minute (No. 2), and it 
was the contemplated adoption of this minute, to which Mr. Brown 
objected, and announced his determination of resigning, and on its 
adoption did resign." 

"While, therefore, Mr. Brown was right in his abstract proposi- 
tion, that legislation for such a purpose was not as good as a 
treaty, he was wrong ^t is considered in its application at that time, 
because it was not proposed. The minute of Council which was 
proposed to be adopted, and which would be the guide to the 
instructions the Government would give the delegates, woidd not 
authorize them to agree to legislation. They were to obtain a 
renewal, or an extension of time. If they could not, and legis- 
lation only was offered, it would be very proper to see on what 
terms it was proposed to base such legislation — ^proper, both in the 
interests of a renewal of friendly intercourse, and of eventuating 
if possible in some arrangement that could be adopted, or in ascer- 
taining the terms which might form the basis of a treaty, if one 
could ultimately be obtained, and to report the same accordingly. 
Indeed Mr. Brown himself said, — " If you fail, after every exertion 
has been made to restore the proposal for a Treaty, then before 
breaking off all negotiations, ascertain the conditions proposed, for 
the purpose of seeing whether all the present advantages of our 
position should be sacrificed for a boon dependent from day to day 
on American whim." And that was exactly the plan the nego- 
tiations assumed at Washington. When the delegates found the 
authorities would not hear of a treaty, they submitted a basis for 
the desired arrangements. In reply, the committee of ways and 
means submitted theirs. On both sides both propositions were 
rejected, and the delegates reported accordingly. Had they ven- 
tured to transcend their instructions, Mr. Brown's position in the 
Cabinet would have been more influential to prevent the wrong 
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the Country would have auatained, than leaving it at the time ha 
did. Throughout the whole offioial coirespondence, or the public 
records, nothing can he found to justify the assertion that legis- 
lation in lieu of a ti'eaty was to be accepted. The time for eub- 
mitting that proposition had not come, and never did come. 

No other explanations on the subject were made in Parliament, 
and the conclusion is irresistible, that the reason assigned for the 
resignation was not the reason which existed. Mr. Brown's 
resignation at such a time, when confederation was about to be 
put upon its trial, and when the great measure in which he had 
taten so prominent a part, required the aid of all the talents and 
patriotism and, if necessary, self-abnegation of the leading men in 
the country, cannot, it is conceived, be justified. He himself had 
said, " that the appearance of disunion in the Government would 
be injurious to the cause of confederation." Either he ought not 
to have joined the Goveroment, or he ought not to have left it at 
that time. The people sustained him in tlie first, they condemned 
him in the latter. The reason he gave no one accepted as the 
teal reason, and his Opponents did not hesitate to aay that he left 
the Government because he was not permitted to be its master, 
and that jealousy of its other leading men was the true cause. 
Whether it was so or not, unfoi-timately — because it is a mis- 
fortune, when a political man of high standing affords even 
plausible grounds for the public to attribute his conduct, in the 
discharge of public duties, to other than public considerations, 
still moi-e so when that conduct precludes even his friends from 
justifying the ])osition he has taken — Mr. Brown's subsequent 
conduct gave too much reason for the oliarge. His endeavour 
from that time to revive the old internecine quarrels, that had 
existed previous to the coalition ; to renew the charges of corrup- 
tion against his old opponents, whicli, if true, he at any rate had 
condoned, by going into the Government with them ; his attacks 
upon his own colleagues of the Reform party, who had joined 
him in the effort for conciliation, because they would not follow 
him in his fl.ight ; his unceasing attempts to blacken the personal 
character of tlie men, who but just previously had been his col- 
leagues, and joint sworn advisers of the Ci-own ; his efforts to si 
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disunion among the friends of confederation, and divide its sup- 
porters into old party lines at the very moment it needed the 
greatest consideration, and the most united action ; his jeopar- 
dising a great national question, in which not only the interests 
of Canada but of all British America were involved, to gratify 
personal or political animosity brought, as they usually do, their 
own punishment. In one year the work of his suicide was 
accomplished. At the elections for the Dominion Parliament in 
1867 throughout th^ vast Province of Ontario, in which he had 
been wont to be a moving power, no constituency returned him, 
though a candidate, to that first Parliament of the confederation, 
in which it had been expected he would play so conspicuous a 
part. The people pronounced him to be an impracticable man, 
who allowed his temper to over-ride his judgment. A powerful 
debater, an experienced politician, of indomitable energy, in 
m3ny respects, but for one weakness, great, he passed away from 
the sphere of a statesman, and destroyed a power which, wielded 
with moderation, might have been of incalculable service to his 
country. A more painful episode never occurred in political life. 
Eequiescat in pace. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Deputation to England — Defence — Imperial policy on Confederation after 
defeat in New Brunswick — ^The West Indian and Brazilian Commis- 
Eion — Instnictionn — ^Report — Imperial Despatches — Relaxation of the 
rule with reference to the Inter- Provincial Trade as to British North 
America — Constitutional question — Gait — Maedougall — Difficulty of 
dealing with the West Indies— Gait on Colonial Taxation —Action of 
the Imperial Government — Negotiations in 1862 with France^Remon- 
strance — Removal of Biron Boilleau — Importance of Trade question — 
Necessity of concession to Canada by the Imperial Government to 
make exceptional reciprocal arrangements with South America, and 
with all the British Colonies wherever situate — Changed position of 
Canada — Increased responsibilities necessitate increased powers — 
A.D. 1S65. 

In order that tlie narrative might he uubrokeii on subjects of 
importance, it has been necessary occasionally to omit reference 
to oottcurrant circumstancea tbat were equally bearing on Oon- 
federation. It has been already mentioned that at the close of 
the Bession in 1865 a deputation of the Canadian Ministera had 
been sent to England to confer with the Imperial Gtovemment on 
the questions then agitating the country. The position was at ttis 
time critical. The American civil war had virtually closed; but 
the irritation engendered towards Canada and Great Britain 
during its progress continued. The Ametican Government still 
enforced the Passport system, and had given notice to the British 
Government both for the termination of the Reciprocity Treaty, 
and of the Convention restricting the naval armament on the 
lakes. Tlie proposal for Confederation, whicli it was urged would 
tend to consolidate and strengthen the Provinces for the purposes 
of defence had been rejected in New Brunswick on an appeal to 
the people, in the spring of 18G5, and its advocates signally 
defeated. The whole line of frontier from Windsor in Upper 
Cajiada to St. Andrew's, iu New Brunswick, was threatened 
with invasion by lawless Fenian marauders. The rapid disbaiid- 
meat of the American army was casting loose a body of reckless 
adventurers whose desire was plunder, and whose conaeqitent 
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object was to embroil the two countries. Even the well regulated 
classes of the American citizens were callous or indifferent. The 
abnormal excitement resulting from their long war had not yet 
subsided, and though they could not exactly approve of the act, 
they did not regret to see the Canadians or the British Govern- 
ment worried at the prospect of invasion or International trouble. 
It was to them a species of inexpensive revenge. All this tended 
to create a sense of insecurity. The uncertainty was almost 
worse than the actual conflict would be. 

When, therefore, this deputation went to England, the question, 
what share the latter was going to take in defending the country 
was a serious one. Three important points were to be discussed. 

First. The proposed Confederation, and by what means it could 
most speedily be effected. 

Secondly. The arrangements necessary for the defence of Canada 
in the event of war with the United States, and the extent to 
which the same should be shared between Great Britain and 
Canada. 

Thirdly. The steps to be taken with reference to the Reciprocity 
Treaty, and the rights conferred by it upon the United States. 

The Deputation did their duty well. The third point has 
already been disposed of. Sir Frederick Bruce, Her Majesty's 
Minister at Washington, was instructed to negotiate for a renewal 
of the treaty, and act in concert with the Government of Canada. 
What took place has been stated. 

On the second point, we learn from the report made by the 
Deputation to the Governor-General, on their return, in July, 
1865, that after much discussion with the Imperial Government, 
the result arrived at was, "that if the people of Canada under- 
took the works of defence at and west of Montreal, and agreed to 
expend, in training their militia, until the union of all the Pro- 
vinces was determined, a sum not less than is now expended 
annually for that service, Her Majesty's Government would com- 
plete the^ fortifications at Quebec, provide the whole armament 
for air the works, guarantee a loan for the works undertaken by 
Canada, and, in the event of war, undertake the defence of every 
portion of Canada with all the resources of the Empire." 
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The annual expenditure on the militia had been that year raised 
from $300,000 to |1,000,000 ; and a report on the whole subject 
of the defence of Canada, with plans and estimates by the highest 
military and naval authorities, had been asked for, and confiden- 
tially communicated to the Canadian Ministers, which was calcu- 
lated to remove all doubt as to the capability of defending Canada, 
so long as the people remained attached to the British flag, and the 
power of England was wielded in their defence. 

Thus satisfactorily was this matter arranged ; but the necessary 
legislation of the Imperial and Provincial Parliaments, and the 
further consideration of the defensive works, was postponed for 
the action of the Government and Legislature of the proposed 
Confederation ; the Imperial Government stating, however, at the 
same time, that they should prosecute with despatch the works for 
the improvement of the fortifications at Quebec, for which they 
had obtained a grant, and which had already been commenced. 

On the third point. Her Majesty's Government gave the assur- 
ance, that it would urge every legitimate means for securing the 
early assent of the Maritime Provinces to the union, and also 
renewed the promise of the Imperial guarantee for the construction 
of the Intercolonial road. It is unnecessary to observe that the 
idea of coercion towards the Maritime Provinces was not for a 
moment entertained by any party. The Secretary of State enclosed 
to the Governor-General a copy of the following despatch, which 
he had already transmitted to the Lieutenant-Governor of New 
Brunswick, as indicative of the policy and wishes of Her Majesty's 

Grovemment : — 

Downing Street, 2ji.th June, 1866. 

Sir, — I have the honour to transmit to you the copy of a 
correspondence between Viscount Monck and myself, on the afiairs 
of British North America, which have lately formed the subject 
of conferences between Her Majesty's Government and a Deputa- 
tion from the Canadian Government. 

This correspondence having been presented to both Houses of 
the Imperial Parliament by command of Her Majesty, I have to 
direct you to communicate it also to the Legislature of New 
Brunswick, at its next meeting. 
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object was to embroil tlie two countries. Even, the well regulated 
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It was to them a species of inexpensive revenge. All this tended 
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what share the latter was going to take in defending the country 
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moat speedily be effected. 

Secondly. The an-angements neeeasary for the defence of Canada 
in the event of war with the United States, and the extent to 
which the same should be shared between Great Britain and 
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Thirdly. The steps to be taken ■with reference to the Keeiprocity 
Treaty, and the rights conferred by it upon tlie United States. 

Tho Deputation did their duty well. The third point hiia 
already been disposed of. Sir Frederick Bruce, Hor Majesty's 
Minister at Washington, woa instructed to negotiate for a renewal 
of the treaty, and act in concert with the Government of Canada. 
What took place has been stated. 

On the second point, we learn from the report made by the 
Deputation to the Governor-General, on their return, in July, 
1865, that after much discussion with the Imperial Government, 
tho result arrived at was, " that if the jieople of Caziada under. 
took the works of defence at and west of Montreal, and agreed to 
expend, in training their militia, until the imion of all the Pro- 
vinces was determined, a sum not less than is now expended 
annually for that service. Her Majesty's Government would com- 
plete the- fortifications at Quebec, provide the whole armament 
for all the works, guarantee a loan for the works undertaken by 
Canada, and, in the event of war, undertake the defence of every 
portion of Canada witli all the resources of tho Empire." 
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from $300,000 to $1,000,000; and a report on the whole subject 
of the defence of Canada, with plans and estima,tea by the highest 
military and naval authorities, Imd l)cpn aaked for, and confiden- 
tially communicated to the Ganadliia Ministers, which was calcu- 
lated to remove all doubt as to the capability of defending Canada, 
BO long as the people remained attached to the British flag, and the 
power of England was wielded in their defence. 

Thus satisfactorily was this matter arranged ; but the necessary 
legislation of the Imperial and Pi-ovincial Parliaments, and the 
further consideration of the defensive works, was postponed for 
the action of the Govemment and Legislature of the proposed 
Confederation ; the Imperial Government stating, however, at the 
same time, that they should prosecute with desjmtch the works for 
the improvement of the fortili cations at Quebec, for which they 
had obtained a grant, and which luul ah'cady been commenced. 

On the third point. Her Majesty's Govemment gave the assur- 
ance, that it would urge every legitimate me-ana for securing the 
early assent of the Maritime Provinces to the union, and also 
renewed the promise of the Imperial guarantee for the constnictioa 
of the Intercolonial road. It is unnecessary to obaei've that the 
idea of coercion towai'ds the Maritime Provinces was not for a 
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You will at the same time express the strong and deliberate 
opinion of Her Majesty's Government, that it is an object much 
to be desired, that all the British North American Colonies should 
agree to unite in one Grovemment. In the territorial extent of 
Canada, and in the maritime and commercial enterprise of the 
Lower Provinces, Her Majesty's Government see the elements of 
power, which only require to be combined in order to secure for 
the Province which shall possess them all, a place amongst the 
most considerable communities of the world. In the spirit of 
loyalty to the British Crown, of attachment to British connection, 
and of love for British institutions, by which all the Provinces are 
animated alike. Her Majesty's Government recognize the bond by 
which all may be combined under one Government. Such an 
union seems to Her Majesty's Government to recommend itself to 
the Provinces on many grounds of moral and material advantage, 
as giving a well-founded prospect of improved administration and 
increased prosperity. But there is one consideration which Her 
Majesty's Government feel it more especially their duty to press 
upon the Legislature of New Brunswick. Looking to the deter- 
mination which this country has ever exhibited, to regard the 
defence of the Colonies as a matter of Imperial concern, the Colo- 
nies must recognize a right and even acknowledge an obligation 
incumbent on the home Government to urge with earnestness and 
just authority the measures which they consider to be most expe- 
dient on the part of the Colonies with a view to their own defence. 
Nor can it be doubful that the Provinces of British North America 
are incapable, when separated and divided from each other, of 
making those just and sufficient preparations for national defence, 
which would be easUy undertaken by a Province uniting in itself 
all the population and all the resources of the whole. 

I am aware that this project, so novel as well as so important, 
has not been at once accepted in New Brunswick with that cordi- 
ality which has marked its acceptance by the Legislature of Canada; 
but Her Majesty's Government trust that after a full and careful 
examination of the subject in all its bearings, the Maritime Pro- 
vinces will perceive the great advantages which, in the opinion of 
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Her Majeaty'a Government, the proposed union is calculated to 
confer upon them all. 

I have, ilia., 
(Signed) Edward Cardwelij. 

To His Excellency the lieut. Governor of New BrmiBwiok. 

Plain and simple as this dispatch was, fair and creditable as it 

seemed to the British Govermnent, the enemies of confederation 
■lenownced it in the strongest teruiB. In eveiy line they aaw a 
covert meaning. It was an iiistiTiction that the saleable were to 
be bought, the obBtnictive to be removed ; that the British, 
tiovcmment wanted confedeiutiou for the purjwse of getting lid 
of the Provinces, and whatever the meaais tliat might be neces- 
sary they must be adopted. Roman traditions were invoked, 
— Tarquin and the poppies i-evived,— and the dispatch itself var- 
castically translated : — 

" Hoc IthacUB valil st magno mercsDter Atreidie." 

During the Gtuumer the Lieutenant-Governor of New Bnins- 
wick went to England iin anti-confederate. Like good Madeira, 
mellowed by the voyage, in the autumn he returned a iipene<l 
confederate. Dissensions broke out in hia council,- — new trade 
revelations were discovered,— a modem Ulyaaea whispered behind 
the throne,— and it waa gravely said tliat the back stiiirs daya of 
George the Third had come again, though i-esponsible Govern- 
ment had been conceded to tlie Province. 

From Nova Scotia Sir Richard G:'a.vo8 Macdonnell, an auti- 
confedemtfl, waa promoted to Hong Kong, and Sii' Fenwick 
Williams of Kara, a gallant soldier, who could hold a fortrefls, or 
carry a Pi-ovince, was sent out to hia native land to tell his 
countrymen that confederation was for their good, — and he did it. 

The British Government in expre.^aiiig its wishes in favour of 
confederation, and in instructing the Lieutenant-Governors, their 
own Imperial officers, to aid the movement, and afford the people 
of the country every oj)portunity of constitutionally expressing 
their wishes and opinions on the point, acted legitimately, as the 
confederates contended, and shoidd not in any way be held 
responsible for the moans adopted by local politicians to attain 
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the same end. TLe anti-confederates on the contrary contended, 
that such influences, howevei" legitimate, were not fairly used, 
that the self interested motiTea of local parties tainted the whole 
measure, and atarajied it as one for personal aggrandisement, and 
not for the general good. Grave aa these charges were the 
consideration of them must for the present be postjioned. 

The commission appointed at the suggestion of thi- Confederate 
Council on Commercial Treaties, mentioned in the preceding 
chapter, " to pi'oceed to the British West Indies and to the 
Foreign West India Islands, BrazU and Mexico, for the puipose 
of enquiry as to the trade of those countrieB, and of ascertain- 
ing how far it might be practicable to extend the commerce then 
existing between them and British North America," was composed 
of the Hon. William Macdougall, a member of the Canadian 
Government, (Chairman), Messrs. Ryan, Delisle, and DuDsoomb 
on behalf of Canada ; of Messrs. Macdonald and Levisconto on 
behalf of Nova Scotia ; of Mr, William Smith, Oomptroller of 
Customs at the Port of Saint John, on behalf of New Bruns- 
wick ; and of Mr. William H. Pope, a member of the GoTcm- 
ment, on behalf of Prince Edward Island. 

Having obtained the sanction of the Britiah Government, and 
the necessary authorisations from the Foreign and Colonial 
Secretaries of State in. England, to the Foreign and Colonial 
Governments, and after due consultation in December, 1865, 
with the anthoritiea in London, as to the general nature of the 
policy to be pui-sued, these gentlemen proceeded on theii- i 
in the month of Januaiy, 186(5. 

The instructions under which they wei-e to act ( 
in the following lettere :^ 

FrHANCE Department, 
Ottawa, 17lh November, 1S65. 

Gentlemen,— By command of His Excellency the Administra- 
tor of the Government, I have the honour to inform you that His 
Excellency has been pleased to appoint you Commissionei-s to 
proceed to the British West Indies and to tbe foreign West India 
Islands, Brazil and Mexico, for the purpose of enquiring into the 
trade of these coiuitries, and of ascertaining how far it may be 
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practicable to extend the 
and British North America. 

The countries referred to all prodi 
largely into the conaumptiou of tin 
Maritime Pi-ovinces, while at the f 
staples of production here to 
therefore, trade should exist, and be carried on between tliem 
under the most favoumble conditions. Practically, however, it is 
found that the commei-ce is very restricted in amount and of slow 
development. 

The causes for tliis state of things may be found partly, no 
doubt, in the difficulty which always attends the opening of new 
markets and the diversion of trade ; but principally in the fiscal 
laws which botli on our part and on theirs interfere with the free 
interchange of our respective commodities. The rapid extension 
of the productive power of Canada in lumber, cereals and fish, 
and the early prospect that the great resources of the Mai-itime 
Provinces will equally be brought under an uniform commercial 
policy for all British North America, rendei- it ui tho opinion of 
the Government moat important than an enquuy should he made 
into the Mi-cuniatancea and conditions of our trade with the West 
Indies and South America, and into the beat mode by which it 
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The subject becomes of the utmost importance at a time when 
our important trade with ^le United States ia thi-eatened with 
interruption, and will certainly hereafter be continued iinder 
different conditions from tliose which have hitherto exiated. 

Knowing then that the countries to wliich yoii are about to 
proceed offer a market for all the surplus products of BritisL 
North America, and that they can afford us in exchange all the 
productions of the ti-opics, it is most desirable that an effort should 
be made to remove the artificial obati-uotions which exist to free 
commercial intercourse. 

The Government have decided to confide this important duty 
to you, in which it is probable you will be aided by one or more 
representatives Irom the Maritime Provinces. It is confidently 
d that the views of these gentlemen will coincide with your 
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own on all points, but if imfoi-tiumtely material dirffl-gence of 
opinion BhoulJ im found to exist, it will then be yom' duty to act 
under the authority now given you, on behfdf of Canada alone, 
reporting the circumBtances to His Excellency to enable him to 
conunnnicate with the Governments of tlie Sister Provinces for 
the purpose of re-establishing joint and united action. 

The inatiTictiona under which you will a«t must necessarily be 
of (I very genera! character, and their application must be left in 
a great measure to your own discretion, in which the utmost 
reliance ia placed. 

You will in all cases report the nature ivnd extent of the pro- 
ductions of the respective countries you visit, their trade, tariffs 
imd all other burdens imposed upon commerce, the ordinary prices 
current, &c. It will iilso be desirable to note the several customs 
of trade among merchants, and other points valuable for the 
information of our commercial community. 

It will then become yoiir duty to considei' whether you can 
offer any Buggestious for removing what may apjiear to you to be 
obfltructions to direct trade with British North America. 

It would be improper for the Government to anticipate the 
action of the I*igialature in i-eference to laxation j but it is 
necessary that you should be informed that this Government 
would be prepai'od to recommend to Parliajnent the reduction or 
even the abolition of any customs duties now levied on the pro- 
ductions of these countries, if corresponding favour were shown 
to the staples of British North America in their markets. 

Yoiu' firat attention will probably be directed to the British 
West Indies, and subsequently to the Spanish, French and other 
foreign islands, ultimately visiting Demerara and Brazil. If time 
will permit you will visit Mexico, but in the disturbed state of 
that Empire it is not desired that you should much delay your 
return for this purpose. It is hoped that your labours will be 
completed by 1st Apiil next. 

You will proceed to England as soon as possible, reporting 
yourselves to the Secretaiy of State for the colonies, to whom His 
Excellency will furnish you with letters, and you will, I am sure 
receive from him such introduction to the British authorities in 
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the places you intenil to visit as will secure every &cility for your 
enquiries. 

You viU be jileased to repoi't to me, for the information of Hia 
Excellency the Administrator of the Government, from time to 
time, the progress you ninke, with advice as to the points at which 
you may be addressed. • 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

VoKr obedient humble servant, 

A. T. Galt, 
Minister of FitunKe oj Canada. 
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The instmctioiis U 
were communicated t 
were aa follows : 

Fbederictok, N.B., DeceTober 15th, J86S- 

Sm, — Her Majesty having been pleased to authorize the appoint- 
ment of ConimisaionetB charged with a misaion of enquiiy into 
the most available means of extentling the commerce of the British 
North Americau Provinces, I ha^-e nominated you as Commissioner 
for the Province of New Brunswick on tliat behalf, having the 
fullest i-eliante on the ability and zeal with which you will discharge 
the duties eiitruated to you. 

I have now to instruct you to proceed to the West Indies, there 
to join and co-o[>eiii.te with the Conunissioners appointed on behalf 
of the other British North American Provinces. 

You will, in conjunction with them, endeavour to ascertain how 
far it may be possible to effect aiTangements with any of the Britaah 
Colonies or foreign possessions in the West Indies, or with the 
E^pu-es of Mexico or Brazil, by which the trade between these 
countries and the British North American Colonies would be 
iurther developed and extended. You are not authorized to make 
any engagepient or give any pledge on behalf of the Government 
of New Bnmswick, but you are at liberty to make any stiggestionB 
which may appear to yon to be suitable, and you n-ill discuss the 
subject of yoiu- mission with tlioae iqjpointeil to confer with you 
in the fidlest and &-ankest manner. It will be your duty, ui these 
conferences, to obtain nil [lossible information as to the mutual 
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oommercial concessioiis aad correeponding changes in the respective 
tariffs of the eoTeral coIonieH and countries referred to, which may 
seem oalculated to facilitate the attdinment of the object desired. 

You will* ftirther generally collect such information at the 
different places viaitecl as may, in your opinion, be of ntility to 
the commercial community of New Brunswick, or which may t«nd 
to open up new markets for the productions of the Province, and 
new fields for the employment of its industry. 

You will from time to time report your proceedings to the Hon. 
the Provincial Secretary, and on your return to the Province, will 
make a general report of tJie information you have obtained. 
I have, Jic., 
(Signed) Authur H. Gordon. 

W. Smith, Esq., Comptroller of Customs, &c. 

The 10th paragraph of the Canadian Instructions should bo 
noted. How far it was in contravention of the Imperial policy 
as to discriminating duties remains to be seen. 

In the month of May, 1866, the Oommiasionora returned, and 
in due time made their re]>orts to their respective Governments. 

After the uauiil acknowledgments of the attention and hospi- 
talities with which they wei-e received, the Commiasionei-s make 
" suggestions " by themselves briefly stated as follows : — 

" 1st. To establish promptly a line of steamers suitable for the 
carriage of mails, passengers and freight, between Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, and St. Thomas, in the West Indies, toucliing (nntU the 
completion of the Intercolonial Railway) at Portland, in the United 
States, so as to ensure I'egular semi-monthly communication 
between the [wrts mentioned. 

2nd. To make a convention or agreement with the Postal 
authorities of the United States for the prompt transmission of 
letters, &o., from Canada and the Maritime Provinces, by every 
United States mail which leaves tlie porta of Boston or New York 
for the West Indies, Brazil, Mexico, &c, and also for the trans- 
mission thi-ongh United States mails of correspondence ori^nating 
in those countries. 
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3rd. To establish a weekly line of steamers between Montreal 
and Halifax, and to coraplete as boou as possible the Intercolonial 
Railway. 

4th. To procure, by reciprocal treaties or otherwise, a reduction 
of the duties now levied on flour, tiah, lumber, pork, butter, and 
other staple productioDS of British North America, in the West 
Indies, and especially with Brazil and the Colonies of Spain. 

5th. Toobtain,if possible, from the Spanish and Brazilian autho- 
rities a remission of the heavy dues now chargeable on the trans- 
fer of vessels from the British to the Spanish and Brazilian &a^. 

6th. To procure, by negotiation with the proper authorities, an 
assimilation of the Tariiis of the British West India Colonies 
in respect to flour, lumber, fish, and other staples of British North 
America, a measure which would greatly facilitate commercial 
operations, and may well be nrged in view of the assimilation 
about to ba made in the tarifis of Canada and the Maritime 
Provinces. 

7th and lastly. To promote, by prudent l^islation and a sound 
fiscal policy, the rapid development of the great natural resources 
of the British North American Provinces, and to preserve, as far 
as lies in their power, the advantage whidi they now possess, of 
being able to pnoduoe at a cheaper cost than any other country 
most of the great staples which the inhabitants c^ the tropics 
must procure from northern porta." 

The report then proceeds to give very valuable statistical infoF' 
mation of the trade and prx>ductians of the various West India 
Islands, of British Guiana, and of Brazil, with evidence of the 
desire of the authorities in those countries to enter into the con- 
sideration of any propositions tending to promote the object for 
which the Commission was sent oat. 

From the return of the Oommisaion to the present time no 
action has been taken upon this report. For the first two yeara I 
immodiiiteiy following it may be said that the monhling of the 
constitution under the new Confederation, which had come inti) 
being on the Ist of July, 18C7, commanded the undivided atten- 
tion uf the CrOvei"nment. But with reference to all tiiat port o 
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the report and '' Buggeations " which related to the establishment 
of trade by means of " Reciprocal Treaties or otherwise," it may 
be questioQed whether its contravention of tlie Imperial policy an 
to discriminating duties was not of itself a sufficient objection. 

The 10th paragraph Kays; "It would be improper for the 
Government to anticipate the actioii of the Legislature in refer- 
ence to taxation ; but it is necessary that you should be informed 
that this Government would be prepared to recommend to Par- 
liament the reduction, or even the abolition, of any cnstoniH duties 
now levied on the productions of those countries, if corresponding 
favour were shown to the staples of British North America in 
thoir mai'feets." 

Among the enclosures transmitted by the Colonial Secretary to 
the Governor-General, on the 14th of February, 1851, and on 
record in the Canadian Journals, was the following, which had 
been pi-eviously sent aa an instruction to the Lieutenant-Governor 
of New Brunswick ;— 

No. 220. Downing BtheiiIT, lat Nov., ISoO. 

Sir, — It is with much regret that I have learnt from your dis- 
patch. No. 59 of the 7th ultimo, that dissatisfaction has been 
occasioned among the inhabitants of New Bninswick, by the 
instructions given you to withhold youi- assent from any Acts 
which may l>e jmsseJ by the Provincial Legislature, in contraven 
tion of the system of commercial policy, which the Imperial 
Parliament and Her Majesty's Government have judged it advis- 
able to adopt, with a view to the interests of the empire at large. 

2. While it ia the desire of Her Majesty's Government to 
advise the Crown to use its authority in such a manner, as to 
interfere aa little as possible with the management of then" own 
affairs, by the Legislatures of the several colonies, there are 
subjects on which measui'es cannot be adopted by an individual 
colony, without affecting the interests of others, and perhaps of 
the whole empire. 

3. Measures for the regulation of trade are of this description, 
and from the very foundation of our colonial empire the Imperial 
Parliament and Government have always claimed, and exercised. 
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the right of deciding on the commercial imlicy, which should be 
adopted bj all Eritiah colonies. 

4. Until a cecent period, this authority was used for tlie 
maintenance of restrictions upon trade, in many caaes tbij 
onei-ous both to the mother country and the colony. These have 
now, for the moat part, been abolished, and Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment are not prepared to consent, that they should be partially 
I'e-imposed on particulav coloniea, without considering the effect 
of such re-impoaitiou upon that general system of policy, which 
has been adopted in their place. 

6. As you have pointed out, bounties might be given in 
particular colonies, in such a manner as might be veiy injurious 
to others ; and the imposition of difiei-ential duties on foreign 
produce by a particular colony, on the grounds stated in the 
memorandum of the Executive Council, would be still more 
objectionable, as they might probably clash with the engagements 
of this country under treaties. 

6. It is true that there are still differential duties levied in the 
Australian colonies, but these are the remains of a former system, 
which has not yet been entirely changed. They were imposed by 
authority of Parliament, and Parliament has now empowered the 
Local Legislatui'es to abolish them; at the same time prohibiting 
those Legislatures from imposing any differential duties in fiiture. 

7. These are the general considerations on which Her Majesty's 
Government have acted with reference to this aubject, and being 
satisfied that a steady mlherenco to tiiat system of commercial 
policy which has been sanctioned by Parliament, ia the course 
best calculated to promote the general welfare of the British 
empire as a whole, and the interests of New Brunswick as an 
important \iajrt of t!;at empire, it is out of my power to witlidraw 
or modify the iiisti-uctioiia I huie ah-endy ti-insmitted to you. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) Grey. 

In 1 855 Mr. Hamilton Merritt, a distinguished member of the 
Canadian Parliament, liad us " chairman of a Committee of the 
Legisliitivo Aaaeiiibly of Ciiniula. apjwinted to inquire into the 
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oommercial intercourse between Canada and Great Britain, Utie 
British North American Colonies, the West India possessions, the 
United States, and other Foreign Countries," himself opened com- 
munication with the Government of Barbadoes on the subject 
matter embraced in the report made by the Conmiittee to the 
House, though the report had not been adopted, or any action 
taken thereupon either by the House or the Canadian Grovemment. 
The Council and Assembly of Barbadoes acquiesced in the propo- 
sitions put forward by Mr. Merritt, and passed the following 
resolutions : — 

House op Assembly, 17th April, 1855. 

Whereas a message has been sent to this House by His Excel- 
lency the Governor, under date the 20th March, 1855, enclosing 
copy of correspondence relative to a proposed free interchange 
between this Island and Canada of the native products of the two 
countries, and recommending the same to the favourable consider- 
ation of this House. 

And whereas this House has given the subject, as set forth in 
the said message and enclosure, most careful consideration, and 
has come to the conclusion that the proposed interchange of com- 
modities, the native products respectively of this Island and of 
Canada free of duty, would be ultimately beneficial to both coun- 
tries, and be attended with peculiar advantages to the people of 
this Island in particular, and that it is to the interests of the 
people of this Island to accede to the same ; therefore, 

I. Resolved, that this House pledge itself to pass an act for 
admitting articles being the native productions of Canada into 
this Island free of duty, so soon as information shall have duly 
reached this House that a similar act has been passed by the Legis- 
lature of Canada, for admitting into that country, duty free, articles 
being the native productions of this Island. 

II. Resolved, that it be made a special provision of such acts 
respectively, that the free commercial intercourse thus entered 
upon between the two countries may be terminated at any time 
by either country, on giving one whole year's notice of such 
intended termination, to the other country, through their respective 
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executives, moved thBreunto by a resolution of the Legislature of 
the ooimtry giving such nbticB. 

(Signed) John Maters, 

Clerk of the General Aasembly. 

These i-esolntions with the addresses founded thereon, ■were in 
due course transmitted by Sir Wm. Colobrooke, the Governor of 
Barbadoes, to the tlovemor- General of Canada, and also to the 
Colonial Secretary in London. The Governor-G«neral of Canada 
in hia despatch of 20th July, 1855, to the Secretary, Lord John 
EusselJ, explained Mr. MeiTitt's position, and stated he had not 
been awai-e of the steps taken hj Mr. Men'itt until he had re- 
ceived the communication from Barbadoes. In reply he received 
the following cii'cular, which, he was informed, was transmitted 
for his information and guidance, and which had already been 
addressed to the Governors of the several West Tmlii^n Coloniea 
on this subject ; 

(ClHCULAR.) 

Downing Stbeet, IWi Augmt, 1355. 

Sir, — I have to acquaint you that the attention of Her 
Majesty's Government has been called to a proposal which has 
been made for the mutual abolition of custom duties upon the 
productiona of Canada and of the West India Colonies. 

In a recent despatch from the Govemoi^Geueral of Canada, 
dated the !2Dth ultimo, I am informed that the commtm.ication in 
■which that arrangement was proposed for consideration, emanated 
from the chairman of a committee of the Legislative Assembly of 
Canada. It appears, however, that neither the suggestion itself 
nor the Report of the Committee, which was subsequently pre- 
sented to the Legislative Assembly, has been discussed by the ' 
Lf^islatui-e of Canada, and that it would be premature to suppose 
that the Executive Government or the Legislature of Canada are 
committad to the adoption of the policy therein indicated. 

I transmit to you for your information a copy of a letter from 
the Lords of the Committee of Privy Coimcil for Trade, to whom 
a despatch from the Governor of British Guiana, respecting this 
proposition, was referred for conaideratioa. 
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Her Majesty's GoTemment would regard the proposed arrange- 
ment as very objectionable ; on the grounds, Firet, that it would 
separate conmiercially so far as such an iirraagement ia concerned, 
the colonies who entered into it from the rest of the Empire ; 
Secondly, that it would be injurious not only to the interests of 
consumers in the colonies, who were a party to the arrangement, 
but to the interests of producers in every other part of the 
Empire ; and. Thirdly, that it would be inconsistent with the 
Imperial policy of free trade. 

It ia the earnest desire of Her Majesty's Government to main- 
tain and extend a course of policy which shall closely nnite to- 
gether by ties of mntual interest the whole of Her Majesty's 
Colonial Empire with the mother country. To such a policy any 
meaaures tending to form the colonies into separate groups with 
peculiar and exceptional commercial relations, would he opposed, 
and Her Majesty's Government, therefore, trust that they will not 
be asked to submit for Her Majesty's approbation, acts or ordin- 
ances, giving effect to meaaures of that charact«r. 
I have the honour to be, 

Sir, yours, ic, &.Q., 
(Signed) Wm. Moleswobth. 

In a despatch of the 12th Jidy, 1855, the Imperial policy had 
with equal precision been declared to embrace the intercourse 
between colony and colony. It says : — 

" But tliis policy of fi-eedom for the producer and the trader, as 
weU as the consumer, would be seriously affected, if colonial legis- 
latures were to establish differential duties in favour of their own 
natural productions or manufiMrtures, whether against the British 
or the foreign producer. And a similar violation of the principles 
of free trade would result, if favour were shown in the legislation 
of a colony, to one colony over another, by the reduction or total 
abolition of duties in favour of particulai* colonies." 

In ft still later despatch, of the 15th July, 1856, already cited 
in a previous part of this work, Mr. Labouchere, in referring to 
the treaty than lately made with the United States, and suggesting 
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oertain modifications in the Canadian tariff as desirable in conse- 
quence thereof, observes : — 

"It must be admitted that so long as any articlea are admitted 
duty free from the United States, which are subject to duty when 
the produce of the United Kingdom, the British colonies or other 
foreign countries, this treaty clashes with tlie proviaiona of several 
existing treaties with other countiies, while at the same time it 
presents an exception to the whole course of re<!ent legislation ; 
a state of things which certainly tends to encourage other proposi- 
tions equally at variance with economical principles — such, for 
instance, as that which has been put forward for the mutual aboli- 
tion of duties between the West Indies and the North American 
Provinces." 

Ey a correspondence on the subject of a renewal of the Reci- 
procity Treaty with the United States, laid before the Canadian, 
Parliament in May, 1869, after confederation, it will be seen from 
the report of Mr. Rose, then Minister of Finance, that with 
reference to the trade between the North American Provinces 
themselves, a departure from this principle had been acquiesced in 
for several years, and in 1861 was distinctly recognized by Her 
Majesty's Government In 1868, by a despatch, dated 24th July, 
to the Govemor-Gieneral, it is declared that no objection is made 
" to the power taken to admit the produce of any of the neigh- 
bouring North American Provinces duty free ;" and a bill, passed 
by the Legislature of Piince Edward Island, to admit Canadian 
flour into that Island duty free, which had passed through the 
United States, whilst flour the growth of the United States was 
liable to duty, was, after diacusaion assented to ; but no extension 
of the modification ia made to the British West Indies or other 



In the despatch and encloaures from the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, approving of the minute of the Confederate CoiuunI 
on Trade, and transmitting Her Majesty's approbation of the 
proposal to send out the oommisaioners to the Weat Indies and 
South America, the Imperial Government, in the most delicate 
but at the same time ia the most distinct manner, calls " attention 
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to the tlifSculties which may ariae with respect to foreign countries 
having reciprocity treaties with this country, if any colony or 
colonies should make arrangements for giving to one foreign, 
country advojitages which are not given to others," and gently 
remiuding the Canndian Government " that this point had been 
ao much discussed on the occasion of negociating the treaty between 
the United States and BritiBh North America, that it is not neces- 
sary now to do more than express a hojje that it may be found 
possible to avoid similar difficulties in the present case," 

From these despatches, it is difficult to see how the mission, 
andar its instructions, could prove otherwise than abortive. 
Judging from the report made by the Commisaioners, it must 
be presumed, they took the same viey — wisely avoided the diffi- 
culties, and contented themselves, on their return, with stating 
that they had liad a pleasant voyage, and recommending steam 
communication between Halifax and St. Thomas, with other simi- 
lar conveniences for passengers and letters, " and the completion 
of the Intercolonial Eailway as soon as possible." 

But this matter is too important to be thus lightly passed over. 
The names of two prominent Canadian statesmen are involved. 
Mr. Gait had been for years the Finance Minister of (Janada — the 
unflinching advocate of the right of Canada to regulate her own 
taxation, without interference on the part of the Imperial Govern- 
ment ; of all men in Canada, perhaps, the most familiar with the 
Imperial despatches on this aubjeot ; the minister who, on the 
mere suggestion thrown out by the Ihike of Newcastle, in 1869, 
of the bare possibility that Her Majesty might have been advised 
to disallow the Canadian Tariff Bill of that session, indignajitly 
replied, "that Her Majesty cannot be advised to disallow such 
acts, unless her advisers are prepared to assume the administration 
of the affairs of the Colony, irrespective of the views of its inhabi- 
tants ;" an avowed advocate of free trade, and most oameatly desi- 
rous of opening the West Indian and South American markets to 
the productions of Canada. Mr. Macdougalt was equally known 
as abold and advanced liberal, a Free-trader, and one not likely to 
succumb in anything affecting Canadian interests to Imperial dicta- 
tion. Both were then members of the Government : both were 
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earnest advocates of confederation ; Mr. Gait, from the first it3 
early friend, having, aa far back as 1858, made it his declared 
policy when he joined the Government of that day. Yet this 10th 
paragraph in thei instractions was prepared by them, and acted 
upon by them in apparent opposition to the Imperial policy, so far 
as the public can judge £roia the published official journals and 
documents. 

Aa a constitutional question, in the present more demonstrative 
position of Canada, it becomes one of great importance. As 
applied to the mere question of this past West India commission 
it ia of none. In the future, it is plain the question of the West 
Indian and South American trade cannot much longer be delayed, 
other important questions epringing inmiediately out of confeder- 
ation may have deferred its consideration for a time, but whatever 
Government may be in power action must be taken upon it soon. 
Aa a matter of fa«t, though the British Government did not by 
any despatch assent to the instmctions given by Mr. Galfc, yet 
those instructions were made the subject of earnest discussion 
with Her Majesty's Government, by Mr. MacdougaJl and Ms 
co-commissioners when in London, and as asserted by Mr. Mac- 
dougall, assented to by the Government, as far as the proposition 
concerned the British West India Islands. No official record 
however, or report of the circumstances can be found in Canada, 
among the papers laid before Parliament. 

The instructions it is said were prepared by Mr. Gait, in full 
assertion of the right of Canada to make such reciprocal arrange- 
ments with other countries, or with colonies having responsible 
governments. And it is to be observed, that the language used 
does not necessarily imply that it ■wns the intention to introduce a i 
system of differential duties, if the negotiations succeeded ; on 
the contrary, the object could be accomplished by rendering duty 
free similar articles from all countries. Then what was the 
use of the commission 1 It would look like deception towards 
the country to which Canada sent the deputation, and proposed, 
in consideration of reciprocity, to extend certain privileges, at the 
eame time to pass an act, giving the same privileges to other 
countries which reftised reciprocity in return. Such a change 
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generaJ, would be a mere matter of internal legislation as to tiia 
tariff, requiring no negotiations abroml. Either the instructiona 
were bamjiered by the deapattbea or tliey were nugatory, hb they 
could not be carried out in the direction indicated. 

The difficulty of making trade arrangementfi with the West 
India Islands is increased, both by their number as separate 
governments, and by the fact that they do not possess responsible 
government. More in tlie light of Crown colonies their legislation 
ia immediately under Imperial contiwl, but these obstacles after all 
are only partial, the main difficulty lies in the restriction imposed 
by the Imperial Government against diffiirential duties. An 
enlightened effi)rt on the part of Great Britain to make, in matters 
of trade, ail the nations of the earth one family ; but an effort in 
which most of those nations staadiJy refuse to join. To the Iatt«r 
Brazil offers a striking exception ; but she could not enter into 
such arrangements with Canada as those cxmtemplated by the 
10th paragraph, however willing, if remonstrated with by Her 
Majesty's Government, as being contrary to the commercial policy 
of the empire. 

The constitutional question as to the right of taxation, to any 
extent, not infringing the above rule, ia considered aa definitely 
settled. It is succinctly and well laid down by Mr. Gait, as 
Finance Minister, in a report made by him to the Government on 
the 25th of October, 1859, on the occasion above referred to : 



" Respect to the Imperial Government must always' dictate the 
desire to satisfy them, that the jwlicy of this country is neither 
hastily or unwisely formed, and that due regard is had to the 
interests of the mother country as well as of the Province. But 
the Government of Canada acting for its Legislature and people, 
cannot, through these feelings of deference which they owe to the 
Imperial authorities, in any manner waive or diminish the right 
of the people of Canada to decide for themselves both as to the 
mode and extent to which taxation shall be imposed. The Pro- 
vincial Ministry are at all timea ready to afibrd explanations in 
I'egard to the Acts of the Legislature to which they ai-e a party i 
but anbject to their duty and all^iaaxce to Her Majesty, their re- 
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Bponfdbility in al! general questions of policy must be to the 
Provincial Parliament by whose confidence they Eidmimster the 
fiffairB of the country. And in the imposition of taxation it is so 
plainly necessary that the administration and the people should be 
in accord, that the former cannot admit i-esponsibUity or require 
approval, beyond that of the Local Government. Self-Govem- 
ment would be utterly annihilated if the viewa of the Imperial 
Government were to be prefeiTed to those of the people of Canada. 
It is therefore the duty of the present Gkivemment distinctly to 
affirm the right of the Canadian Legislature to adjust the taxation 
of the people in the way they Jeem best, even if it should un- 
fortunately happen to meet the disapproval of the Imperial 
Ministry. Her Majesty cannot be advised to disallow such acta, 
unless her advisers are prepared to assume the administration of 
the afikirs of the colony irrespective of the views of its inhabitants. 
The Imperial Government are not responsible for the debts and 
engagements of Canada, tliey do not maintain its Judicial, EJuca^ 
tional or Civil Service, they contiibute nothing to the internal 
Government of the country and the Provincial Legislature acting 
through a Ministry directly responsible to it, has to make pro- 
vision for all these wants. Tlioy must necessarily claim and 
exercise the widest latitude as to the nature and extent of the 
burdens to be placed upon the industry of the people. The Pro- 
vincial Government believes that FT in Grace must share their own 
convictions on this important subject, but aa serious evil would 
have resulted had His Grace taken a different com-se it is wiser to 
prevent future complication by distinctly stating the position that 
must be maintained by every Canadian Administration. These 
remarks are oifei'ed on the generaJ principle of Colonial Taxation." 

This report then further proceeds at great length to discuss the 
detMls of the Canadian tariif of that year, and to defend the 
course pursued. It was transmittad to the Duke of Newcastle, 
and formed the subject of a long examination by the statistical 
department of the Board of Trade, under the direction of the 
Committee of the Privy Council for Trade. The report of the 
examination was sent to the Canadian Government i 
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dated the Slat JanuBry, I860, as the reply of the Lords of the 
Committee of the Privy Council for Trade. While it adheres in 
a modified degree to the objectionB to some of the details pre- 
viously expressed, it nowhere questiona the broad principles as- 
serted by Mr. Gait. Thia point, therefore, may t 



But in no way — with the exception of the Biitifih North 
American Provinces before mentioned — has any conoeasion been 
made of the right of Canada to enter into reciprocal arrange- 
mentB with particular countries or colonies, for the admission of 
the products of each other, on teraia different from those which 
are extended by Canada to other countries and colonies niivking 
no such arrangement. On the contrary, with refei-ence to foreign 
countries, tliis right is expressly denied, and with reference to 
our own sister colonies, the despatchea heretofore quoted, and the 
principles there laid down, have never been withdrawn. 

In 1863 negotiations, to a certmin degree successful, were opened 
by the Canadian Government directly with France, through the 
instrumentality of the Baron Eoilleau, then French Consul at 
Quebec, for the admission of Canadian produce and the registrar 
tion of Canadian shipping in France, on very advantageous terms, 
and a corresponding reduction of duties on French wines and 
other French products was made in the Canadian tariff. The 
attention of the merchants in New Bmnawick was called to aimi- 
lar propositions in a communication addressed by the Baron 
Boilleau to his Vice-Consal at the port of St. John, under date of 
December 30th, 1862, and there can be little doubt that under 
the enlightened trade poUcy of the Emperor Napoleon, at that 
time a large trade would have sprung up between France and the 
French West India Islands on the one hand, and Canada and the 
other British North American Provinces on the other ; but thd 
British Government, on learning of this unofScial mode of making 
treaties by one of her colonies with foreign countries, except 
through herself, at once remonstrated with France, and the Baron 
Boilleau was removed from Canada. 

From that time up to the West India Commission no effort in 
this direction had been made. It is impossible the question can 
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slumber much longer. No matter of more importonce looms up 
before the Canadian 'statesman ttan this question of the foreign 
trade of the country, particularly so far as it affects the Maritime 
Provinces. Compared to it, tlie feet whether the administration 
of the public affairs of the country is in tlie hands of one party or 
the other ia utterly inEignificant. 

In Canadian Pai-Iiaments where there are no churches to be 
dia-established, no vexed tenants' rights to be legislated upon, no 
abuses dating from the time of Elizabeth to be i-emoved, no pooi- 
laws to worry, and no great public social reforms to bo inaugu- 
mted, the "outa" will always accuse the "ins" of corruption, the 
" ins " will always accuae the " outa " of obstruction, but the 
materia] progress of Canada will go on whatever party Miay rule, 
whether a liberal conservative or a radical grit may hold the reins 
of power. The mercantile man only plays with poiitics as a pas- 
time ; commercial enterprise is utterly indifferent as to who may 
open the gate, provided it is opened. What the country wants is 
an outlet for its labour, not solely for its wheat and flour, but for 
itg lumber, its siups, its other mannfacturea. What cottons are 
to Manchester, and cutlery to Sheffield and Binningham, ships 
and lumber are to Canada. England will have mai'kots for her 
cottons and cutlery — Canada ought to have for her ships and 
lumber. Fi-om the report of the West India Commiaaion it 
appeara that but very little exertion ia necessary on behalf of 
Canada to obtain from the Brazilian Empii-e reciprocal advan- 
tages of the very gi-eatest value, not only the interchange of 
manufactures and natural productions, which ai-e mutually essen- 
tial to each other, but tho coasting trade and the registration 
of vessels. To the Maritime Provincea alone, the last two 
concessions would be inestimable. There is no wsimtry in the 
world where small coasting vessels of two or three hundred 
tons, can be built so cheaply as in New Bnmawick and Nova 
Scotia. Brazil embraces the moat extensive sea coast, and com- 
mands the largest rivers. It piwducea in abundance everything 
that Canada does not produce, but what Canada wants ; yet no 
arrangements can be made with Bi-azil for interchanges, conducing 
to our mutual benefit, unless in our countiy the same privilege* 
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are grrvm to Spain and otber nations, who will make no o 
in return ; thus not only lessening the advantage wiiich operates 
aB the inducement to the countiy willing to make the coocesaion, 
but depriving Canada of the opportunity of raising a revenue 
except by direct taxation, or the aliandonment of duties even for 
purpoees of revenue on the main articles of trade in favour of 
nations, ■which tax her products of exchange to the highest 
extent, and with whom Canada woiild be willing to enter into the 
same reciprocal arrangementa if tJiey would. The rule, of which 
this is an illustration, extends to all foreign counties, and applies 
also to our intercolonial trade. It cripples the expansion of 
Canada, and becomes a niatt«r for most serious consideration. 
When it is desirable to avoid difficulties with the United States, 
which may involve Impeilal responsibilities or affect Imperial 
interest*, exceptional treaties and exceptional legislation ai* easily 
made, and the celebrated " most favoured nation " clause is treated 
with indifference. 

It is difficult to see why the British Colonies, as members of 
the same family cannot have the most perfect fi-eedom of trade 
with each other without necessarily admitting foreign nations to 
the enjoyment of the same rights. The intercourse between 
Anetralia and Canada and Jamaica and Canada ought to be as 
free as between Ireland and England. The drawing tbem to- 
gether by the bonds of trade and a mutuality of interest will do 
more to cement the British races throughout the world and 
constitute them as I'allying j-eservea for the British Empire in case 
of contest with foreign nationa than any other courae that could 



Under the pi-eaent system Canada has no more material interest 
in Australia, or Australia in Canada, than each may have in 
Spain, and Jamaica so far as any benefit to be derived from her 
sister colonies, might as well belong to Russia. The suggestion of 
an Imperial Confederation and representation in the Britiah 
Parliament however desirable it might be some years hence, when 
Canada and Australia shall have assumed an importance in 
population and wealth corresponding to the extent of their 
territories, and would bring to the Councils of the Empire an 
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inflnence commenBurate with the substantiai aid they could afford 
in case of an ImperiaJ conflict with other nations (for without 
such Bubstantial aid, pecuniary as well us othei'wise, they could 
hardly expect to have any weight in a question involving peace 
or waj-) is at present, in Canada at least, deemed inopportune- 
Few apparently i-egiird it ■with favour. Groups of Colonies or 
Provinces in contiguous poaitiona may be judiciously confede- 
rated, BO as to give strength and uniformity ; but us far as public 
opinion haa yet expressed itself, Cauadiiina, simply as Cana- 
dians, do not desire any place in the Imperial Parliament or 
any participiition in the Home E.ule of the British Islands. 
Their first duty, it is believed, is to consolidate and connect 
their own country, to bend all their energies to the development 
of Canadian prosperity, to work in thorough harmony as far as 
possible with the Imperial policy in all questions of trade and 
foreign connections, but not in any way to mix themselves up 
in matters of internal Imperial policy. The conflict in England 
between those who are seeking to change her old institutiona 
and those who desire to preserve the ancient landmarks, will be 
keen enough without the intervention of colonista who do not 
contribiite to her taxation and who do not jwrmit any interference 
with their own. The views of a Dominion like Canada or 
Australia so far as aflects their own interest can be tax more 
impressively bi'ought to bear on the Impeiial Government by the 
distinct aetion of their own Government and Parliament than by 
any mere personal influence of a few members in a. large assembly, 
who from their representative character might have power to 
hind, but whose power to oppose would he almost futile. 

No inore bovtndary lines will be agreed upon without consulting 
the Colony affected, and where the Colonies have responsible 
governments, there is nothing eise in which the Imperial Parlia- 
ment can afiect them except their trade. One rule for those 
under the British flag, and one rule for those under any other, is 
an intelligible proposition. One rule, one tariff — the same on the 
same article from any part of the British Empire ; one rule, one 
tarifi^, (but not necessaiily identical with the formerj, the same on 
the same article fi'om any foreign country — except in cases where 
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under the right to be conceded by the Imperial Government of 
entering into free or reciprocal trade with any foreign nation, x)n 
terms not discriminating against the goods or manufactures of 
Great Britain, a free or reciprocal arrangement may have been 
made — ^is a simple chart to steer by. 

Uniformity of tariff for purposes of revenue suitable to its 
necessities might thus be secured in each colony or group of colo- 
nies, and would exist everywhere, varying only in degree as 
each colony might want to raise more or less revenue. Each 
would know that with reference to the Empire the same rule per- 
vaded every part, — with reference to foreign nations the same ; 
only that those of the latter who chose to deal liberally could do 
so — ^those who did not could not complain as the option was their 
own. Thus the '* most favoured nation " clause would be com- 
plied with.* 

Under such a system a great Canadian trade might be brought 
about with South America. The preparation for it could be at 
once inaugurated by Canada without any intervention on the part 
of the Imperial Government, by the at once subsidising by the 
Dominion Government of a line or lines of steamers to the West 
Indies and South America, as suggested by the Commissioners in 
their report. Inefficiently as this would supply the great want, 
still it would be a commencement ; mutual wants would be 
discovered, mutual sources of supply would at once suggest 

* Since the above was in press information has reached us from Australia that move' 
ments in a similar direction, though not to the same extent, being merely inter-provincial, 
Are in progress there. A conference of delegates from New South Wales, Queensland, 
South Australia, Tasmania, and Victoria recently met at Melbourne, when after much dis- 
cussion on the important questions of Intercolonial Policy, the following points were 
tmanimously agreed upon : as a reply to a dispatch then recently received from Lord 
Elimberly, the Colonial Minister, namely, — 

Ist. That the Australian Colonies claim to enter into arrangements with each other 
through their respective legislatures, so as to provide for the reciprocal admission of their 
respective products and manufactures, either duty free or on such terms as may be 
mutually agreed upon. 

2nd. That no treaty entered into by the Imperial Government with any foreign power 
should in any way limit or impede the exercise of such right. 

Srd. That Imperial interference with intercolonial fiscal legislation should finally and 
absolutely cease. 

4th. That so much of any act or acts of the Imperial Parliament as may be considered 
to prohibit the full exercise of such right should be repealed. 
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themselyes, and the larger and bolder conception would not 
then be long in forcing itself ujjon tbe country. The propo- 
sition which has been sometimea mooted of a Zolverein with ' 
the United States is simply a commercial araa]gainatioii with 
that countiy to the exclusion of all others, except on such terms 
as her policy might dictate. It would not only render impossible 
our present connection with England; but it may be seriously 
doubted, whether even if it could be obtained conaiatently with 
that connection it is desirable. It would be impolitic in Canada, 
under any circumstances, even if separated ft-oni England, to tie 
her hands to one country, however good the market that country 
may offer. The more varied the channels of trade, the more 
diverse the nations with which she may have to deal, the mot's 
varied will be the development of her own powers, and the greater 
the stimulus to bring into existence latent, but unused sources of 
■wealth. Some nations wunt, what others do not want, and the 
effort to supply the varied demand tells upon the productive enter- 
prise of the country. Desirable, therefore, as may be the market 
of the United States, the price paid for obtaining it by such 
means would be too high. The British and Colonial markets, 
including the East India possessions, embracing a population of 
nearly 200,000,000 ; Biuzil with a coast line of 3000 miles, and & 
population over 10,000,000, willing to trade with us, to say 
nothing of other foreign nations who may hereafter be willing to 
do so on liberal reciprocal arrangements, would all be thus 
rendered subsidiary to the attainment of trade with the 38 or 
40,000,000 of the United States,— a trade less varied from siioi- 
larity of production, bringing into competition rather tlian ex- 
change the articles of the two countries, and from geographical ■ 
position entirely neutralising one of the great elements of advan- 
tage — her marine — which Canada now possesses. [Sea Appendix.^ 
Not only would such a Zolverein render impossible all inde- 
pendent action abroad. Not only would it moke Ciina*lian pro-^d 
greas dependent entirely upon the fluctuations of business or 
politics in the United States ; but it would in a very short time 
merge Canada into the United States politically as well as 
rcially 
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The Zolverein of the German. States terminated in their political 
absorption into Pnisaia, and history under Binular circnmstaaiceB 
on the American continent would but repeat itself. Canada with 
her unbounded, but yet undeveloped resources with her com- 
paratively light taxation, with her freedom Irom the necessity 
of maintaining burdensome and ex[jensive armaments or diplo- 
matic relations, has a magnificent future before her, if following 
the example of the parent state, she will look to tho whole world 
as her customers and not restrict Ueraelf by an injudicioua alliance 
to any one country.* 

The quefltion requu'es the consideration of the ablest mercantile 
minds. It is in the direction of &ee trade, it is not seeking to 
protect any one interest at the exi>enae of another, or to make ft 
distinction in favour of particular natioos. If the United States 
will not give her coasting trade or exchange ships, but Brazil wOl, 
why should not Canada be at liberty to do so with Brazil t If 
Brazil will take Canadian lumber and fish at duties so low as to 
create a great trade, in consideration of Canada taking back 
Brazilian coffee, Btigata, and tobaCcd on the same tenns aa might, 
under the provision before referred to, be applied to Jamaica 
cofiee, Kugar, and tobacco, or the coSee, sugar, and tobacco of any 
British Colony, why should such aii arrangement not be made 
with BrazU, simply because the United States refused to make a 
aimilar one ) At present all must come in alike, and no induoe- 

* At the meetiagut the National Baud uF Tiada wtiiuk Uult place at St. Louis, in tba 
CdI^ StBten, in the eorlr pnrt of Decemlier ISTI, this Mlnwing nBulutloim were subolittad 
u llie lerma on vUleh such a Zolvetein ahoDid be tiBliiI>liBh»I. SJid wtdcli, Blagolu to ujr, 



the miui1ifiLCtur« uid produuti of tti< DominiDn. 

3. Uniform lawi to be piaaed lijr both conntries for Inta 
from theie soURea to be plaaed In a nummoD tRisnr; am 
Oofunmenti by a per capita, oi sonw ether egiull; bir ratio. 

S. The wlmiMinii uf DDminlon bnllt aliipa snd veeaela to American re^stry, unrolment 
jmd licence, and to oil prlvilegoa of the coasting and foreign trade. 

4. The Dominion to enlarge ItK canale and iiopraie the navigiktlun of the 8b. Lawitnoe 
and to sld in the buUilIng uf any great lines of inteinatjonil nilnud and to place Uie 
<dtizoiis of the United States in the mme position la to the use of each worlis ai eiOoTod 
bj tho dUiens of the Dominion, the United States and the ssveTal states glvtng the 
citizeua of the Dominion the same rights and privileges over works of the same chuaater 
in the United HtJitei. 
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meat can, therefore, be held out to Brazil to give Canada her 
markets ; — but if Canada could make a distinctionin favour of the 
British Colonies, and of such nations aa would be liberal with 
her, an immediate expansion of the trade of the country would 
follow. 

By a proper repreeentation to the Imperial Government it 18 
thought a change in the present policy could be brought about in 
that direction. 

So far as Canada ia concerned justice demands it. Thrown now 
entirely upoa her own reaouroes for the defence against aggreasion 
from abroad, and the maintenance of order within her long line 
of frontier of many thousand miles, with every soldier of Her 
Majesty's i-egular forces withdrawn, with heavily increased ex- 
penses incidental to the govei-nment of estenaive and, in some 
degree, ss yet unproductive territories, and to tlie construction of 
immense ipnhlic works, rendei'ed necessary by her geographical 
position, and the assumption of duties hitherto borne by the 
Imperial Govermnent, her powers must rise to her responsi- 
bilities, her means of raising a revenue adequate to her necessi- 
ties must be unquestioned. No rightly-minded Canadian would 
desire to place his country in antagonism to the commercial policy 
of the empire ; but if the interna! policy of the Imperial Govern- 
ment throws upon Canada certain duties, then (however opposed 
to a particular sub-division of the general policy of the empire 
which general policy involves the good government of the whole) 
it must he regarded as a part of that general policy, that Canada 
should carry out the duty so assigned in a way least burdensome 
to her own people. The rules of good government admit of no 
other construction. 

The responsibilities thus thrown upon Canada she accepts. 
Similar responsibilities educated the old thirteen colonies to 
become a nation. Their citizens became soldiers, their soldiers 
statesmen. What made Pepperall and Franklin, Washington 
and Adams, Hamilton and Marshall the men they were t Long 
before the Revolution they were dealing with questions beyond 
the sphere of local politics. Those young Pi-ovinces ti-ained their 
Homo Guards to meet the Indian Philip, and sent their i-egiments 
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to wrest Louisburg from France ; but the trader of Boston could 
not buy a knife from France, or a yard of cloth from Grermany. 
Their commerce had but one groove. 

The history of Caspar Hauzer shews that the mind untrained, 
however naturally strong, remains in a state of imbecility, ^ough 
the physical frame may attain its fair proportions. The Canadian 
statesman has now to consider other matters than those of mere 
internal regulation. He has to look abroad to the development 
of foreign trade, to his position with foreign countries. " Far as 
the breezes bear, the ocean rolls," his commerce is free. He must 
see to its sustenance, to its extension. He wishes to act in fidl 
accord with the mother country ; whatever policy she deems best 
for herself, as a general rule, is best for Canada ; what strengthens 
her strengthens peace; but to all rules there must be some ex- 
ception, and the South American and Intercolonial trade with 
Canada comes within the exception. 

After all, the "West India Commission may do the country 
some service. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Fenian Invasion of 1866 — Lower Canada Education Bill — Action of the 
Government — Gait's reagnation — Subsequent conduct— Constitution of 
the Local Governments and Ivtgislatures for Upper and Lower Canada — 
Resolutions and amendments — Parliamentary action of prominent Upper 
Canadian Politicians oo Representation by Population— Address to the 
Queen — Announcement of Deputation — Expiry of the Parliament of Old 
Caiiada-A. D. 1S66. 



The Fenian Eaid which took place in the aummer of this year 
(1866),— ooe of the most wanton and outrageous violations of 
international law that has occiirfed. since modern civilization began, 
— though not one of the caueea which led to Confederation, was 
yet one of those incidents which essentially proved the necessity 
of that military organization which, it was alleged, would spring 
from Coidederation, and which was one of the first measures car- 
ried after Confetleration was adopted. 

It exemplified in a strong degree the alacrity with which the 
young men of the country were ready to spring to arms at the call 
of duty, and intensified tlie devotion of her people to Canada ; but 
it proved the defect which exists in most Volunteer organizations, 
that of t<x) gi'eat an anxiety to rush into combat, too great an idea 
of individuaKty, instead of waiting to oatry ont the eombinations 
which an experienced and prudent commander may determine on. 

Military subordination ia as essential to the successful conduct- 
ing of a campaign as personal courage. If the accounts of the 
Invasion can be relied on, the latter was conspicuous — the former 
may be improved. Apart from the opinion prevalent in Canada, 
of mismanagement and inattention in the highest military autho- 
rity at that time in Upper Canada, there was also singular want 
of proper information, and ignorance of tho topography of the 
country. In an enemy's oountry, apparently, tlie roiit*B could 
not have been more thoroughly unknown — on this [joint all seemed 
confusion. Yet the whole affair took place in a amall angle of the 
oldest sottifld part of Canada, had been anticipated in that quarter 
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for weeks before, and looked for by those in charge of the military 
defence of the country. 

For the want of proper topographical information it seems diffi- 
cult to find an excuse. It is as essential to the defence of a frontier 
as ammunition is to the discharge of a firearm ; and the attain- 
ment of it falls as much within a legitimate military expenditure 
as the preliminary drilling of a body of men. In many parts of 
old Canada, and throughout the Maritime Provinces, whole coun- 
ties are mapped out at private expense with perfect accuracy — 
with every road and hill, orchard and stream, house, forest and 
lake — so that in such delineated districts an authority in com- 
mand, however remote, may with certainty direct the movement 
of troops, so as to concentrate any required number on any given 
point. In Prince Edward Island, a stranger may land at one 
end, traverse the whole in any direction, and find any place he 
desires to reach, without instructions from any individual, if he 
has sufficient intelligence to examine a map. The ordnance sur- 
veys of England and Ireland are not more correct as to surface 
details or distances. 

Col. Peacock's plan, it is now generally admitted, was judicious ; 
and had his orders been carried out, the Fenians must have been 
placed between two converging forces and utterly annihilated. 
As it was, while the honor of the conflict fell entirely to the local 
troops, the loss was such, it was considered, as ought not to have 
been incurred, and the equivocal character of the triumph might 
have been avoided. Both would have been avoided by a couple 
of hours' delay, and Her Majesty's Regulars would have been at 
hand to sustain the gallant rashness of young men who required 
to be checked more than be encouraged. But more than all, such 
punishment would probably have been inflicted upon the marauders 
as would have prevented the subsequent attempts, four years after, 
to repeat the outrage. 

Again, if these same accounts can be relied on, there was an 
entire absence of those preliminary preparations which are essen- 
tial to any success in war. 

Two writers have given their narratives — Major Denison, of 
' the Governor-General's Body Guard, and Mr. Alexander Somer- 
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ville, well known in Canada as the " WMatler at the Plough." 
Both are apparently written with fairness, after a thorough exam- 
ination of the locality, and the attainment . of the most reliable 
information. The former is a well known cavalry officer in 
Canada, the author of several able works on. the utility of that 
branch of the service, was with the advancing force, and came 
upon the field at Eidgway, on the staff, shoi-tly after the engage- 
ment. If their statements are correct — and .there does not appear 
to have been any official or authoritative contradiction of them — 
the Volunteers were hurried to the front without sufficient ammu- 
nition or projMr supplies of food — without the necessary equip- 
ments for a march— with a divided command, and without any 
previous co-operation^ — with deficient transport arrangements, nn- 
certainty of direction, and no sufficient medical preparation. 

The ordera of Col. Peacock, 'of Her Majesty's 16th Eegiment, 
commanding in the field, were heedlessly departed from, without 
any immediate necessity or proper jusfiflcation, and a well an-anged 
plan disconcerted by two officers of standing — one of them an 
officer of Her Majesty's Regrilar Army. The Voluntoara were 
unnecessarily carried into action at Ridgway unsupported, when, 
by their orders, they should have been at an intermediate station, 
and waited for the junction of Col. Peacock's division. From not 
having obtained any previous information as to the nature of the 
enemy's force, a serious misapprehension ai-ose which threw them 
into confusion, and led to great loss of life. 

It is painful to read of boys slaughtered by such mismanage- 
ment, and worse to be told that, young and inexperienced aa they 
were, they saw the error, but in obedience to the bugle caU, twice 
repeated, retired and closed in, only to certain death. ' 

This invasion, however, proved two things conclusively. First, 
That we had depended too long for the defence of the countiy 
upon Her Majesty's Regular troo]js, and that, in order to prevent 
disaster for the future, it was necessary that the entire militsiy 
organisation of the countiy should be put upon a better footing-. 
Secondly, That if in the future the Government did its duty, and 
prepared in time, the personal courage and patriotism of the people 
would be sufficient for their own defence. 
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Lessons of this character, however painful at the time, are 
generally beneficial in their results ; and, in consequence, we can 
at this day (in 1871) point to a system sound in theory and 
prompt in action — a system which, tried on three occasions within 
eighteen months, has thrown into the field with wonderful rapidity 
a body of well drilled, able men — able in number, discipline and 
spirit to meet the emergencies which demanded their services. 

In the spring of 1870, when the second Fenian invasion was 
made, and terminated in the disgraceful rout of the marauders at 
Eccles' Hill, on the Eastern Townships frontier, 13,000 men well 
equipped, well drilled, ready for active service, with all arms, 
ammunition and appointments complete were, in forty-eight hours, 
assembled from the Ottawa and Central district alone, and trans- 
ferred to one of the expected points of attack on the line of the 
St. Lawrence canals. Equally sufficient numbers were, with 
equal promptitude, brought together in the western section, where 
an irruption was expected, and the Eastern Townships had their 
quota without calling for aid from any other point, though General 
Lindsay, in command at Montreal, forthwith sent Mer Majesty's 
69th regiment to the frontier — on which occasion His Royal 
Highness Prince Arthur saw his first active service in the field. 

Very shortly after, the Canadian soldiers shared the fatigues of 
that long two months' march with Her Majesty's 60th Rifles, 
through six hundred miles of wilderness, to Manitoba, and at a 
still later day, in the autumn of 1871, when the ice was forming 
on the lakes, and the storms of winter commencing, at a week's 
notice two hundred men, fully armed and equipped, were sent off 
on the same journey, and accomplished it with success in less than 
three weeks. The Canadian Army may not have the port or bear- 
ing on parade of Her Majesty's regular forces; but in the field the 
men though rough are ready — good shots, good axemen, muscular, 
capable of fatigue, when well commanded subordinate, and ready 
at all times to fight for the protection of their country and flag. 
This result has, since Confederation, been attained by the gradual 
introduction of an efficient and judicious system, worked up under 
many disadvantages and against great prejudices, a system which 
has received the approbation of Her Majesty's Government, and 
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of the highest militaiy authorities in England, and has at the 
same time earned for itself the respect of our neighbours in. the 
United States.* 

It does not conie within the province of this work, to enter into 
the details of the invasion of 1866, or to refer to it in other than 
general terms. A grateful country marked its appreciation of the 
aervices of its soldiers. Compensation and pensions were granted 
by Piirliameut to the wounded survivors, and to the widsws tuiJ 
orphans of those who fell. The TJniveraity of Toronto erected a 
monument in honor of its young students, who, leaving the quiet 
studies of its halls, had commenced and closed their lives on ^o 
field of battle in defence of the liberties of their country, and tho 
prees throughout British America commemorated, in becoming 
language, events wbich it is well should not be forgotten. 

The losses sustained by this and subsequent similar invasions. 
Lave been made the subject of remonstrance with the Imperial 
Government, and with the trials and punishment of the prisoners | 
which followed, the conduct of the Government and people of the ' 
United States, of the representative of Her Majesty's Government 
at Washington, and of the Imperial authorities in England, to- 
gether with the question of international duties as between Eng- 
land and the United States, and between both and Canada on this 
subject, will have to be conaidei-ed when we come to the parlia- 
mentary and other proceedings which followed the consummation 
of Confederation in 1867. 

In August, 1886, Mr. Gait resigned his position as Finance 
Minister, and retired from the Cabinet on the determination of , 
the Government not to procooJ with the Lower Canada Education 
Bill. This Bill was wisely abandoned by the Government, owing 
to the determination expressed by their Lower Canada suppoi-tera, 
not to permit thia Bill to pass unless a similar Bill with reference 
to the Roman Catholic minorities in Upper Canada was carried 

■ The system wu orlflinalad in Old Cuiads. by Usjor-Oenenl P. L. HacdoagaU, iMj 
UBlsted by Culonel nyde. of Hnritrssl. and th« roluDtuT oScen, both in Upper and I-ower 
Catiwlft; adapted m Novr Bninawick and Nfjva SuoUi by the Liifitteiiiuit ODTQinor* of 
ihosa Provloc-es. suialsd wilb e^nsl ability by their officers ; and sftar Confederation Im- 
proved, eitendud thronghout the whole Dominion by Act uf P.rliament, and effeclirely 
rge E. Cartier, tbo Minlslec ur Ullltia, with ths AdJuUml-Oencnl 
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pa/ri passu, Tldb their Upper Canada supporters would not assent 
to, alleging that their existing law, but lately passed, worked well 
and fairly, giving no dissatisfaction, and requiring no amendment. 
In announcing the determination of the Government, the Hon. 
John A. Macdonald, after pointing out that if the Bill before the 
House was pressed, there would be the unfortunate spectacle of 
the majority in Lower Canada in a conflict with the majority in 
Upper Canada, just as they were on the eve of separation, ob- 
served that "The provisions of this Bill formed part of the guar- 
antees provided by Confederation, and any laws on this subject 
in force when Confederation is consummated, could not afterwards 
be altered, and each section would have felt itself suffering under 
grievances, which there was no constitutional method of escaping 
from. Canada, therefore, instead of starting on a new race of 
Confederation in peace and harmony, would present to the Lower 
Provinces an unfortunate spectacle of two houses divided against 
themselves. Instead of a double majority, we should have had 
a double minority." 

Mr. Gait, who was regarded as the exponent of the feelings and 
wishes of the Protestant minority in Lower Canada, had identified 
himself with this bill, and pledged himself to its support. Whilst 
therefore, he admitted that the course pursued by the Government 
was, under the circumstances, the most judicious, he felt it was 
one he could not personally support. " It was not," he said, 
"that he thought the Protestants of Lower Canada would be 
dealt with unfairly by the Catholic majority, but it was because 
he had, in his place in the House and in the Government, taken a 
certain ground on this question, which rendered it impossible for 
him to be responsible for the policy of the Government on this 
measure." 

Mr. Gait's conduct on this occasion commanded the respect of 
all parties. His secession from the Government at the moment 
was much regretted, as one of the ablest and most earnest sup- 
porters of the great measure of confederation, then about to pass 
through its trying ordeal, the final arrangement and adjustment 
of its component parts ; but the conviction was general that he 
would not be less its friend, because no longer a member of the 
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Government, laii that it would still receive his powerful co-opera- 
tioa, a, conviction wtieh subseqiieiit events amply justified. 

About a month after the opening of the session of 1866, tha 
honourable the Attorney-General John A. Miwidonald introduced 
certain resolutions to provide for the I-ocal Govemmenta and 
Legislatures of Iiower and Upper Canada respectively, when the 
union should be effected. For the Miiritime Provinces no such 
provisions were i-equisite. Their constitutions would remain in 
operation as before confederation, restricted only by such limita- 
tions as would be introduced by the Imperial Act effecting the 
union ; but with reference to the two Canadas they were again to 
be reconstructed into different Provinces, and separately clothed 
with the legislative powers necessary for the management of their 
local aflairs. 

Little public excitement or discussion was aroused on the 
subject, but the teachings of history seemed as it were to be 
reversed — Lower Canada with its French element preferred to 
follow Conservative England and retain two chambers, while 
Upper Canada with ite English element preferred to follow in the 
wake of Republican France, and have only one chamber, " one and 
indivisible." The Prench were more English than tlie English ; 
the English were more French than the French. 

Provision was first made for the proper maintenance in each of 
responsible Grovemraeot. Two chambers were then provided fot 
Lower Canada, to be called "The Legislative Council," and "The 
Legislative Assembly." One chamber only for Upper Canada to 
be called " The Legislative Aasembly." 

The Le^ative Council of Lower Canada was to be composed 
of twenty-four members, appointed by the Crown for life, British 
subjects by birth or naturalination, thirty years of age, with'a 
continuous real property qualification in Lower Canada of SiOOO, 
over all incumbrances, debts, and liabilities, the Council iteelf 
being the sole tribunal for the adjudication of aay question as to 
the qualification of its members ; the Speaker to be appointed by 
the Crown, holding office during pleasure, and voting only when 
there was a tie, each councillor reprcBonting one of the twenty- 
four electoral divisions, into which Lower Canada was then 
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divided, for the purpose of representation in the Legislative 
Council of United Canada of that day, and residing or possessing 
his qualification in the division which he represented. Thus it 
will be perceived that the constitution of this branch of the Legis- 
lature of Lower Canada was to be eminently Conservative, 
possessing both a territorial, personal, and pecuniary character. 

For the Lower House or Legislative Assembly, the existing 
sixty-five Electoral Divisions into which Lower Canada was then 
divided for representation in the House of Assembly of United 
Canada were retained, and a distinct provision was inserted, that 
such number should not be altered, unless both the second and 
third readings of any bill to effect such alteration should be passed 
with the concurrence of three-fourths of the members of the said 
Legislative Assembly. 

The lone Assembly of Upper Canada was to be composed of 
eighty-two members representing constituencies then designated 
and declared. 

Provision was also made, that the existing laws regulating 
elections then in force in United Canada, and applicable to either 
Upper or Lower Canada, should continue in force until altered or 
amended by the Legislatures newly to be constituted, only that 
the term of each House should continue for four years, unless 
sooner dissolved by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province to 
which it belonged, and that a longer period than twelve months 
should not intervene between any two sessions of the Legislature. 

Thus, as contrasted with Lower Canada, it will be seen that the 
constitution of the Local Legislature of Upper Canada was singu- 
larly democratic ; and in reality the only similarity which existed 
between the two, in the preliminary formation, namely, the pro- 
perty qualification of candidates or members, was abolished by the 
Legislature of Upper Canada, among its first acts after coming 
into power under Confederation. 

The 38th and 41st paragraph of the Quebec Resolutions were 

re-resolved, that the Lieutenant-Governors of the several Provinces 

of the Confederation, when formed, should be appointed by the 

^ Governor-General under the great seal of Canada, to hold office 

for five years, unless removed for cause ; such cause to be imme- 
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diately commimicated in writing to the lieutenant-GoTemor on 
the exercise of the power of removal, and to both Houses of the 
Confederated Parliament within the first week of the first session 
afterwards ; and that the Local Government and Legislature of 
each Province should be constructed in such manner as the exist- 
ing Legislature of each Province should provide. 

During the debate which followed the moving of these resolu- 
tions, an additional provision, that the appointment of the first 
Lieutenant-Governors should be provisional only, and strictly 
during pleasure, was carried without a division ; the necessity for 
such a provision being so apparent as to require no discussion, 
inasmuch as their appointment on the day of the inauguration of 
the Confederation would have to emanate from the Governor- 
General, on the advice of a Privy Council which would not at the 
time have itself received the sanction of the people. 

An amendment, moved by Mr. Gait, seconded by the Attorney- 
General West, (the introducer of the resolutions) doing away with 
the proposed restrictions as to the alteration of the number of the 
representatives in the Legislative Assembly of Lower Canada; 
and the limits of the Electoral Distiicts, — confining the latter to 
certain specified districts only, and permitting the alteration on 
being assented to by a majority of the members representing the 
said specified districts, — was also carried on a division, the matter 
being apparently one springing from local causes only, and intended 
to provide that certain constituencies — tliose inhabited by people 
of British origin — should not be altered as to their limits, except 
with the concurrence of the mj^jority of their own representation. 

An additiomU i^esolution was also passed, providing for the 
adjustment of the debts, credits and liabilities, properties and assets 
of Upper and Lowei' Ciuuuia by ai^bitration, whidi was subse- 
quently embodied in tlio British North America Act of 1867, but 
for whicli no provision had boon made in the Quebec Resolutions,. 

A motion made by Mr. M, C. Cameron, and seconded by Mr. 
Mackenzie, limiting the £xeoutive Council of the Local Govern- 
ments to five monil>orH, was negatived. 

When the question of oonourronoo in the resolutions came up, 
Mr. Doriou endeavoured to astiimilato the proposed constitution of 
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the Local Legislature of Lower Canada to that proposed for Upper 
Canada, but his motion was negatived on a division of 69 to 31, 
apparently a party vote. 

An effort in a similar direction on behalf of Upper Canada was 
made by Mr. Cameron of Peel, seconded by Mr. Morris, to obtain 
two Chambers for Upper Canada ; but the division showed only 
13 in favour of the motion, and 86 against it. 

Mr. Dorion then endeavoured to have the Legislative Council 
for Lower Canada made elective, but failed, the division being 
very much as on his former motion, 31 to 63. 

He then proposed a very important amendment, " that no mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council should hold any office of emolument 
under either the General or Local Government ; nor receive, either 
directly or indirectly, any salary, remuneration or indemnity what- 
soever for such office, or for his services as such member of the 
Legislative Council, while he shall have a seat in the Council ;" 
this provision not to apply to Executive Councillors and the sala- 
ries attached to the respective departments or offices they shall 
fill;" but this amendment was also lost on a division of 26 to 67. 

An effi)rt to have the Speaker of the Legislative Council chosen 
by its members, made by Mr. Dorion, equally failed by a vote of 
24 to 63. 

A similar fate befell a motion made by Mr. Cauchon, seconded 
by Mr. Dorion, to strike out the provision relative to the altera- 
tion of the limits of particular Electoral Districts, except with 
the concurrence of the majority of the members representing the 
said Districts, — ^the vote being 24 to 68 ; and the formation of the 
Local Legislatures of the two new Provinces to be re-formed out 
of old Canada, so far as indicated by the then existing Legislature 
of old Canada at its last session, may be said to have finally closed. 

During the debates which took place on these several resolutions 
and amendments, nothing of particular interest occurred, save, 
perhaps, the views of one or two members on the subject of repre- 
sentation by population — views which it may be important to 
reproduce, as evidencing the construction put upon the term in 
Upper Canada by some of its leading public men, pending the 
discussion on the details of Confederation, and as bearing upon 
the terms on which other Provinces might afterwards be admitted. 
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On. the motion made by the Attoraey-General John A. Mac- 
dona]d, for concurrence in the schedule diatriljnting the new seats > 
in Upper Canada, he explained that as %Tllage inunicipalitiM were 
constantly springing up in Upper Canada, they would of course 
be included in the oonstitnency, within the limits of which they 
were situated. The Hon. Gleorge Brown thereupon declared that 
the plan before the House did not cany out the principle 
representation by population. "On looking at the schedule," he* 
said, " he found one constituency, Niagara, with only 4,470 of a J 
population, and another. Eases, with no less than 25,211. 
adding up the population of the ten smaller constituencies he found | 
they contained a population of 82,268, while the ten largest oon.- I 
stitnencies contained over 231,000, By adding the population of 1 
the twenty smallest constituencies together, it appeared that they I 
contained only 214,000. Thus we had 214,000 people having I 
twice as many members as 231,000. Then taking the represen- 
tation east of Kingston, he found seventeen members whose I 
conatituonciea had an aTerage population of 14,000, while the I 
Beventeen western constituencies contained an average population J 
of 18,000. He thought a better plan would have been to have I 
given a, second member to tlie largest constituencies, than to have | 

Mr. Mackenzie said, " That three j>rinciples should have been 
regai-ded in distributing the representation, namely, popidation, 
area, and probable value of the land." On these three heads he 
proceeded to show that gross injustice had been done to Lambton, I 
and moved an amendment that another member be given to that J 
county. 

Ml'. Rankin called the attention of Mr. Brown to the fact, that 1 
one of his principal justificationa for having gone into the coalition I 
wtm, that he had obtained representation by population for Upper- 1 
Canada, and now he had done his best to prove that it had not I 
been gained. 

Mr. Joiies, of North Leeds, waa ejctremdy glad that the I 
principle had not been carried out in the distribution of new I 
seats, but that the prospective development of the country Lad 1 
also been considered. 
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Mr. Mc Kellar supported Mr. Mackenzie's amendment. 

It was lost on a division, names and numbers not taken.* 

An address was then voted to Her Majesty the Queen, prajdng 
that a measure might be submitted to the Imperial Pai^iament to 
provide for the Local Government and Legislatures of Upper and 
Lower Canada, when the union of British North America was 
effected, on the basis of the resolutions passed by the House, and 
(after unavailing efforts made by Mr. Dorion, to secure an appeal 
to the people of Canada before the final adoption of the new 
constitution,) was engrossed, and an address passed to the Gover- 
nor-General, to transmit the same to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, to be laid at the foot of the Throne. 

The Hon. Attorney-General Macdonald announced, a day or 
two after, in reply to an enquiry from Mr. Holton, that it had 
been decided to send a deputation to England, headed by the 
Govemor-Ganeral, to arrange with ^the Imperial authorities the 
necessary steps for Confederation ; and on the following day — the 
15th of August, 1866 — ^the last Parliament of old Canada closed 
its last sitting. 

Thus passed away in calm a Constitution which, bom in strife 
and turmoil, sprung from maladministration and rebellion — forced 
upon a reluctant Province (the oldest and, at the time, most im- 
portant section of the Union), without consulting its people, and 
against the wishes of the majority of its inhabitants — ^had never- 
theless, during twenty-five years of unexampled prosperity and 
material progress, laid *the foundation deep and strong of true 
Constitutional liberty — had removed the asperities of Race, and 
taught the united descendants of France and England that the 
true source of their future greatness and power on this continent 
would lie in a mutual regard for each other's rights, a mutual for- 
bearance for each other's prejudices, and a generous, strong, con- 
joint effort towards consolidating their extensive territories, and 
developing their vast resources, under one Government and one 
flag. 

* Journals, 1866, 361. Debates, 1866, 87. 
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Vancouver Island — Canadian Pacific Railway — ^Thunder Bay Mining R^on — 
Departure of Deputation for England — L^islative action of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick — Future consideration of details of contest in those 
Provinces — Political Acrobats — Departure of Deputations from New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia — Remonstrance on non-arrival of Canadian 
Deputatioh — Reply — Proposition relative to Prince Edward Island — 
Formation of London Conference — Resolutions — Differences from Quebec 
Resolutions — Discussions and Bills framed — Additional Clauses in Act as 
ultimately passed — Propositions on Intercolonial Railway — Guarantee — 
Imperial L^slation — Return of Deputation — L^slation in New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia on Dual Representation — Resignations of Members 
— Imperial Honours — Royal Proclamation — Charge of corruption against 
Canadian statesmen — First of July, 1867 — A.D. 1866 and 1867. 

The preliminary labours in the Provinces were now closed. 
The question was about to be transferred to England. Let us 
pause and look at its magnitude. Up to this time we have been 
dealing only with old and settled Provinces, where men had been for 
years trained in public life, where commerce had its well established 
channels, and where, resting on the Atlantic, the people were in 
daily intercourse with England, with the United States, and the 
other well advanced nations of the world. We must now turn to 
regions more favoured by nature, but less utilised by man. Away 
over in the far- west, opposite the coast of China, nestling as it 
were under the wild and lofty but gold-bearing precipices of the 
Rocky Mountains, which threw their long shadows across the 
little strait that divided it from the continent, in the bight of the 
warm Gulf Stream from the Pacific, lay a little Island, not imlike 
England in size and climate. It had no past, beyond the mere 
unchanging roll of its seasons. A hundred years ago, Vancouver 
had landed on its shores, and left it the heritage of his name, 
nothing more. Its situation was singularly adapted for commerce, 
but commerce had not sought it. Between it and the civilized 
world was an unbroken wilderness. The trapper had scaled the 
Rocky Mountains, and for many years the pioneers of the Hudson 
Bay and North-West Territories had roamed over trackless prai- 
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ries of great beauty ; but for all purposes of utility, in the wide 
sense which may be given to that term in the present day, the 
intervening country was practically unknown. Some years before, 
in 1846, by the Oregon Treaty, large portions of this valuable 
country had been given away by the British Government, in utter 
ignorance of its value, to demands made, in the plainest violation 
of the well understood rules regulating international territorial 
boundaries, cutting off the access of the products of well watered 
regions to the sea, sacrificing the national character of great tracts 
for a mere temporary convenience, and producing no lasting accord 
with the country to which the concession was made. • But still 
immense territories were left — territories immense in extent, and 
still more measureless in their productive powers. These terri- 
tories and that Island it was proposed to bring within the Con- 
federation. But when ? Not the boldest of the delegates dared 
to suppose it would be accomplished while his years still left him 
the energy of action. Two thousand miles, almost without a road, 
and with but few human habitations, where no laws guarded life 
or property, and no traffic supplied food, lay between the western- 
most part of Canada and this Island. Mountains which were 
deemed inaccessible ; lakes and rivers, the depth and strength of 
current of which were unknown, were between; but still the 
original plan of confederation embraced them. 

In the present day, reality is faster than romance. Five years 
had not passed, from the day the delegates were sent to England, 
before the end was accomplished ; and from Halifax on the Atlantic 
to Vancouver on the Pacific, the intervening lands recognized the 
rule of the Dominion. But the result of good government is yet 
to be seen ; and the first amid the undertakings which the Domi- 
nion, after its complete incorporation, assumed to bring about, 
was a thorough union between its eastern and western shores by 
the construction of a railway between the two oceans and across 
the continent. 

As the consummation of this work is essential to the well-being 
of Confederation, and as without it the original plan of union 
would be comparatively abortive, it may not be out of place to 
consider it for a few moments. 
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The gi-cat graia-producing countries of Europe, watered by the 
Danube and its tributaries, Hungary, Tranaylvania, Moldavia and 
WallacLia, centering tlioir trade at Odessa on the Black Sea, and 
constituting the great European grain market for tke Britieh lalea 
and the Western kingdoms, France, Spain, Portugal, Norway 
Sweden, Denmark and the Germanic Confederation, afford but a 
faint development of the producing powers of the North-Weat 
Territories. 

Odessa itself baa no outlet but through the Bosphorus, com- 
manded by foreign forts and foreign fleets. Vancouver Island ia 
open to the Pacific, and- while Englishmen and the descendanta of 
Englishmen possess it, no power will stop them on the sea. 
Through lands more rich than Europe's grain fields, to a port 
more open, than Odessa, the Canadian Pacific Eailway is to pass. 
Its distance, its probable coat, its laeilities for coustnictLOn are 
worth knowing, 

Esclusive of bays, inlets, and the estuary of the St. Lawrenee, 
the Canadian coast line on the Atlantic, south of latitude 60°, is 
3,750 miles; on the Pacific, 1,250 miles; and 1,800 on the great 
lakes,* From several accessible ports on the Atlantic coast line, 
besides the large harbour of Halifax, and the commorcial dty of 
Saint John ; from the cities, towns and villages all along the 
lakes Ontario and Erie, and from the St. Lawrence at Riviere du 
Loup, through Montreal, railways already constnioted, or in the 
course of construction, converge on, and connect with Ottawa, the 
capital of the Dominion. A new road, direct from Quebec to 
Ottawa, on the northern and eastern side of the St. lAwrence and 
Grand River has been explored, and offers for its construction are 
under consideration. Therefoi-e, starting from Ottawa, both as a 
political and commercial centre, as on the direct line to the 
Pacific, as moat convenient fi-om the maritime provinces, and in 
immediate communication with the sea-ports of Quebec and 
Montreal, the distance may be taken. At present the moat 
correct estimates, allowing for sinuosities and necessary deflections. 
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MILES. 

Ist From the City of Ottawa to Port Garrjf- 1100 

2nd. From Fort Garry to Le tete Jaune, or the Leather Pass 1000 
5rd. Thence to Bute Inlet, — orWestminster, at the mouth of 

the Fraser River ^ 600 

2700 
Present distance by rail from Ottawa to Montreal, intersecting 

Grand Trunk 180 



2880 

This last distance from Ottawa to Montreal will, within three 
years, be shortened forty miles, by two roads explored and 
reported on; for the building of which companies have been 
incorporated, and the preliminary steps taken. Therefore, for 
practical calculations, as regards the Pacific line, the total dis- 
tance between seaport and seaport may be estimated at 2,840 
miles.* For the first 600 miles above Ottawa no very serious 
difficulty occurs, thence by or round Lake Nepigon more obstruc- 
tions are met with, but nothing that modem skill cannot over- 
come ; thence on to Fort Garry no impediments of consequence. 
Of this portion of the line, from Ottawa to Fort Garry, though 
not in an agricultural point of view as attractive as the prairie 
lands beyond, the greater part, nevertheless, possesses fail* average 
growing qualities, with abundance of wood and water, and the 
conveniences for settlement ; but its main value is in its immense 
mineral deposits, extending in a north-westerly direction over one 
hundred miles in the vicinity of Thunder Bay, in the Silurian and 
Huronian rocks which lie between the northerly coast of Lake 
Superior and the Laurentian range, and so far as at present 
known, embracing the richest silver deposits in the world, yield- 
ing in some cases, for instance at Silver Islet, from $15,000 to 
$18,000 to the ton of rock, and on an average from $1,000 to 
$2,000 at the same place.t Gold and tin are also found in the 

• Russell makes the distance 2,846. 

t These statements are made upon the best authority, that of Mr. Dawson, C.B., th« 
engineer appointed by the Dominion Government in charge of that district, and the well- 
known constructor of the Dawson route from Thunder Bay to Port Gariy— a man of 
undoubted competence and veracity— and are further confirmed by the reports both of the 
present and former managers of the mine. The Montreal Mining Company's Report of 
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same district, and the geological formations indicate that these 
minerals abound in great quantities throughout an area of many 
hundred square miles in the same region. 

In that portion through the prairie lands from Fort Garry ta 
the Rocky Mountains, estimated by Mr. Russell before the late 
explorations at 1,300 miles, no engineering difficulty of any 
character can be found. The fertility and beauty of these lands, 
have been so often described by men well known, and of such 
undoubted authority, that their names are sufficient to render com- 
ment unnecessary. Sir Greorge Simpson, Professor Hind, Mr. 
Dawson, C.E., Colonel Synge and Captain Palliser, of the Royal 
Engineers, Lord Milton and Cheadle, Captain Pope and Lieutenant 
Saxon, of the American army, all agree upon the point of its rare 
productiveness. 

December 7, 1868, says : — The following table gives the results found by the several assay, 
ists, the ton being taken at 2,240 lbs., and the value of silver at $1.24 per ounce troy, llis 
value is based upon the price then quoted in England for bar silver, namely, 5^d. sterling 
per ounce. 

PEBOENTAOES. 

No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. Aver. 

Prof. Chapman 14.96 7.88 5.27 1.71 6.02S 

Dr.Hayes 4117 11.26 5.82 118 8.471 

Mr. Macforlane 13.14 7.03 4.94 1.82 5.163 

OUNCES PER TON. 

N«. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. Aver. 

Prof. Chapman 4,886 2,574 1,721 658 1,804 

Dr.Hayes 15,064 3,678 1,901 385 2,767 

Mr. Macfarlane 4,292 2,384 1,613 594 1,690 

SILVER, VALUE PER TON. 

No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4, Aver. 

Prof. Chapman $5,058 $3,191 $2,134 $691 $?,236 

Dr.Hayes $18,679 4,560 2,357 477 3,431 

Mr. Macfarlane 5,332 2,956 2,000 736 2,095 

If the average of the results of the three assayists, as given above, is taken, it amounts 
to 6.387 per cent. = 2.087, or $2,587 88 per ton. 

Both Dr. Hayes and Professor Chapman are of opinion, that, no matter how intimately 
the particles of the powdered ore may be mixed together, it is not possible, in the case of 
such nch ores, to get two assay portions of exactly similar composition. With regard to 
No. 1 sample, which consisted of hand specimens not ground or powdered down, it was 
hardly anticipated that the various assays of this number would correspond very closely, 
and thus the richer product obtained by Dr. Hayes is accounted for. The value of the 
silver contained in 1,336 lbs. of ore, the product of one blast of some surface pieces taken 
trom under water, then in the Company's possession, at this rate amounted to $1,543 48. 

25 
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The climate, notwithstanding its high northern latitude — owing 
to the curvature of the isothermal line — ^is not more severe than 
in central Canada. 

In the passes through the Rocky Mountains the Canadian 
Pacific commands a route 3,240 feet lower than any of the passes 
on the American side of the boundary line— which is approached 
at so gradual an elevation, that the traveller is not aware that he 
has reached the simimit until he sees the flow of the descending 
waters on the other side. 

Of the remaining distance through British Columbia to the 
sea, though difficulties do exist from the mountainous character 
of the country in some parts, yet they are not such as the ordinary 
engineering skill of the present day cannot easily overcome. 
" Thus," says Mr. Russell, in 1868, in a most able pamphlet on 
the Red River country and Hudson Bay and North West Terri- 
tories, "we possess a route to the Pacific through our central 
prairie country and British Columbia that, beside traversing the 
Rocky Mountains far more favourably at half the elevation of the 
lines through the United States, is as remarkable for passing 
through a great extent of well watered fertile country, as they are 
for the general aridity and remarkable barrenness of a great part 
of the country they traverse." "We command," says he, "both 
for the purposes of defence or commerce, the best and shortest 
railway route to the interior and the Pacific." 

The total distance, as giv^n by the same authority, from the 
Pacific to Montreal — the head of sea navigation on the St. Law- 
rence — ^is 2846 miles; whereas the distance from San Francisco to 
New York is 3,284. And the distance from China or Japan to 
Bute Inlet, or the mouth of the Eraser River, in British Columbia, 
by any route being 550 miles shorter than to San Francisco, a 
cargo shipped at either China or Japan for Liverpool, would have 
the advantage of 988 miles less distance to be shipped in a sea- 
going steamer on the Atlantic, by the Canadian Pacific, than by 
any American Pacific route. But if the distance be taken from 
China or Japan to Liverpool itself, the discrimination in favor of 
Uie former is still more striking. For instance: — 



Total difierencein favour of the CanftdiiLD Pacific, from China I 

or Japan to Liverpool 1,261 

In the session of 1871, the Canadian Purliament made an ap- 
propriation for an exploratory survey of tlie route, and nearly 
half a million of doUara has been expended during the past year 
in its occomplisliment. Arrangements were also made with Britiah 
Columbia, on her cximing into the Union, that Government aid 
diould be afforded to the construction of tlie road, both by money 
Bubsidioa ajid land grants, and that it should be proceeded viitii J 
and completed within ten yeara. 

There ifl nothing to indicate that it« cost of construction will. I 
exceed the average cost of construction in America, namely, \ 
$30,000 or $35,000 per mile, fully equipped— the extra diffioul- I 
ties of the Rocky Mountains and British Columbia being mors I 
than countervailed by the greater facilities in the prairie lands. 

These details have been AiUy given, because aa the constructicra I 
of tbe Intercolonial Road, from Haliiks; to Quebec, was made one I 
of the conditions on which the Atlantic Provinces came into th&' | 
Union, so the construction of the Pacific was made one of the con- 
ditions on which British Columbia came in. 

The Canadian looks upon this road as the back-bone of Con- 
federation. It is not a question of politics or party, 
above jiersonal considerations. It is a question of the existence 
or dissolution of the Union — and cost what it may, whether much, 
or little, it must be built. 

We must aow proceed with the nari-atire of what occurred in J 
Engliuid. 
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In the montli of November, the Canadian deputation, Messrs. 
Macdonald, Cartier, Gait, Rowland, Macdougall, and Langevin, 
set out on their mission. They were to meet the representatives 
of the other Provinces in London, and finally settle the terms on 
which the Confederation was to be carried out. The contracting 
parties were reduced in number, Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward Island had both withdrawn from the contemplated 
arrangements; the latter, by the absolute repudiation of its 
Government ; the former, by the inability of its Grovemment to 
obtain the assent of its people. 

In New Brunswick and Nova Scotia long and arduous contests 
had been carried on. In the former, the people had been twice 
appealed to. On thie first occasion they had rejected the proposi- 
tion by overwhelming majorities at the polls. On the second, a 
year afterwards, they had reversed their previous decision by 
equally overwhelming majorities, and had accepted it. In Nova 
Scotia, there had been no appeal to the people. The Government, 
supported by the leaders of the opposition who had been the 
delegates to Quebec, firm in its adhesion to the agreement entered 
into at the convention, had, after the first defeat in New Bruns- 
wick, bided its time, until the prospect of the coming change in 
that province justified unity of action. 

Throughout the whole of the Provinces, with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island, the delegates to the conference, ^^fideles 
inter perfidos" — had stood faithfully to the arrangements entered 
into at Quebec, and in some instances sacrificed power and place 
rather than depart from the obligations assumed with their fellow 
representatives, after mature deliberation, in the adoption of a 
great scheme to further the interests of British America. Suc- 
ceeding years have proved how right they were, and Prince 
Edward Island hereafter, when she will have become one of the 
brightest ornaments of the Dominion, will look back with pain 
upon the vacant places her recreant representatives have left on 
the roll of men who were instrumental in evolving a great and 
strong nation out of the weakness of disjointed colonies. 

The Legislatures, both of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, had, 
in the sessions of 1866, authorized their respective Governments 
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to send deputations to London ; and in the summer those deputa- 
tions had proceeded on their mission, and were then awaiting the 
arrival of the Canadian deputation. 

The details of the contests both in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia must form the subject of distinct chapters. At the 
present moment, perhaps, those details are of little importance to 
the main question. It is better that at the close of this volume 
we should see the structure complete : in what respect it differed 
from the original design, and in what degree the alterations 
tended to the public good. As preliminary to the more complete 
understanding of the parliamentary discussions after confedera" 
tion, of those measures introduced by ministers which were 
necessary to the inauguration of the constitutional government, 
and formation of the new Dominion, the history of those details 
may not be iminteresting, or without the benefit which experience 
teaches may be derived from the lessons of the past. Divide et 
Impera was the well-known maxim of Machiavelli, and the people 
are sometimes led by devious ways to what is for their good. In 
times of great change, even though the revolution be peaceful, 
political acrobats flourish best, and the reward of personal ambition 
is more frequently found by opposition, in the first instance, to 
good measures, than by supporting them. 

The deputations from the maritime provinces in the month of 
July, 1866, as already mentioned, in accordance with the authority 
from their respective Legislatures, and as was assumed at the time 
with the full understanding that the Canadian deputation would 
about the same period do the same, proceeded to London. Up to 
the 12th of September the latter had not arrived. On that day, 
Messrs. Tupper and Tilley, on behalf of themselves and their 
colleagues, addressed the following remonstrance to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, on the subject of the delay caused by 
their non-arrival : 

Alexandra Hotel, 12th September, 1866, 

My Lord, — As delegates from the Provinces of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, appointed to confer with delegates from Canada 
and with Her Majesty's Government, upon the question of a Con- 
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federation of the British North American Provinces, we are natur- 
ally anxious to terminate the suspense in which we have been left 
since our arrival here, relative to the time when we may hope to 
accomplish the object of our mission. 

Believing, as we do, that the abrogation of the Reciprocity 
Treaty and the Fenian invasion of Canada were largely owing to 
the failure of the Provinces we represent to agree promptly to 
form an united government, as proposed by the Quebec Conference 
in 1864, and approved by the Imperial Grovemment, and that the 
adoption of Confederation would be the best means of securing the 
renewal of the treaty, and discouraging Fenian designs upon 
British America, the Governments of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick have been most anxious that no time should be lost in accom- 
plishing the Union of the Provinces. 

With that view, Messrs. Tupper and Archibald visited Ottawa 
on the 29th of June last, and after conferring with His Excel- 
lency the Governor General and the Canadian Government, it was 
mutually agreed that delegates from the two Lower Provinces 
should proceed to England by the steamer leaving Halifax on the 
19th July, and that delegates from Canada should follow by the 
steamer leaving Quebec on the 21st of July. 

Subsequently, Lord Monck intimated by telegraph that the 
change of Government in England would render it necessary to 
hear from England before the departure of the delegates. The 
delegates from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, after the arrival 
of the latter at Halifax, jointly communicated to the Canadian 
Government their views as to the necessity for immediate action, 
and their intention to leave on the 19th of July, as arranged at 
Ottawa; and it was only on the eve of their departure that they 
received a telegram from the Hon. J. A. Macdonald, saying that 
Lord Monck declined to go to England or to send a delegation 
until authorized by the new Secretary of State. At the interview 
with which we were honoured by your Lordship, on our arrival in 
London on the 30th of July, we understood yoiu* Lordship to say 
that you would send a message by the Atlantic cable to the Gover- 
nor-General, asking if the Canadian delegates had left, and if not, 
requesting that they would come without delay. Your Lordship 
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subsequently did us the honor to inform us that a despatch had 
been sent on the 11th of August, requesting the Governor-General 
to arrange for the Canadian delegates to proceed to England as 
soon as possible, and expressing the hope that in any case they 
would not be later than the latter part of September. 

Although we have since our arrival been favoured with frequent 
opportunities of discussing the question of Confederation with 
your Lordship and other members of Her Majesty's Government, 
we have, up to the present time, received no information as to the 
period when we may expect the delegates from Canada. We feel 
it, therefore, due to the Provinces we represent, that we should 
respectfully solicit your Lordship to ascertain, and communicate to 
us, how soon we may expect the delegates from Canada* to arrive 
here, in order that we may govern ourselves accoixiingly. 

We have, «fec., 

(Signed) Charles Tupper. 

S. L. TiLLEY. 

To the Right Hon. the Earl of Carnarvon, 

Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

On the 17th September they received the following reply from 
the Under-Secretary of State : 

Gentlemen, — ^With reference to my letter of the 12th instant, 
I am directed by the Earl of Carnarvon to acquaint you that his 
Lordship has received a telegram from Lord Monck, to the effect 
that in the present state of Fenian affairs, the principal members 
of the Ministry, who must be delegates, could not leave the Pro. 
vince, and probably not before the closing of navigation. 

Lord Carnarvon regrets the occurrence of these unforeseen 

delays, which must entail so much inconvenience upon you and 

your colleagues, both in your public and private capacity ; and he 

is most anxious to help you, as far as in his power, to meet the 

difficulties of the present turn of affairs. It will probably be your 

wish to deliberate amongst yourselves as to your joint course of 

action ; having done which, his Lordship will be happy to confer 

with you, and to give you his best co-operation. 

(Signed) T. Frederick Elliot. 
The Hon. C. Tupper. 

The Hon. S. L. Tilley. 
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During the intervening period, the Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick deputations proceeded to discuss the action of Prince Edward 
Island, which it was then well understood rejected all consideration 
of the terms proposed at the Quebec Conference, and on the 24th 
September submitted to Lord Carnarvon the following proposition, 
with a request that he would transmit the same to the Govemor- 
Creneral and the Lieutenant-Governor of the Island : 

"The Delegates from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, afber 
much consultation and mature deliberation, having decided to ask 
further pecuniary advantages for the Provinces they represented, 
arrived at the conclusion that, if successful, similar advantages 
might be extended to Prince Edward Island, and, therefore, a fur- 
ther effort should be made to induce Prince Edward Island to enter 
the Confederation, agreed to the following proposition : 

At a meeting of the delegates from Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, held at the Alexandra Hotel, London, on the 22nd day of 
September, 1866, all being present except the Honourable Mr. 
Wilmot, it was unanimously resolved, that inasmuch as the co- 
operation of Prince Edward Island, though not indispensable to 
an Union of the other North American Provinces, is on many 
accounts very desirable; and as the settlement of the Land Ques- 
tion, which has so long and so injuriously agitated that colony, 
would be attended with great benefit, and at the same time place 
the Local Government of the Island, by the possession of the Pro- 
prietory Lands, more on a footing with the other Provinces, which 
have Crown Lands and minerals as a source of local revenue; 
therefore 

Resolved, That in case the Legislature of the Island should 
authorize the appointment of delegates to act in conjunction with 
those from the other Provinces, in arranging a plan of co-operation 
prior to the meeting of the Imperial Parliament, the delegates 
from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are hereby pledged to sup- 
port the policy of providing such an amount as may be necessary 
for the purchase of the proprietory rights, but not to exceed 

$800,000. 

(Signed,) Charles Tupper, 

S. L. TiLLEY. 
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The Canadian deputation wMch had left for England on the 7th 
of November had now arrived, and the conference of the three 
Provinces was duly organized at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
on the 4th of December. The Hon. John A. Macdonald in the 
chair. It sat continuously from that day to the 24th, when certain 
resolutions were formally agreed upon, and transmitted to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

These resolutions were substantially a reiteration of those agreed 
upon at the Quebec Conference, with the following differences : 

1. The entire omission of "the Representative of the Sover- 
eign " in the fifth resolution, relative to the command of the naval 
and military forces of the Dominion, it being the intention that 
they, though a local force, should be directly under the command of 
the Sovereign, as the head of the empire. This was different from 
the old constitution of the Provinces, under which the Govemor- 
Greneral and the Lieutenant-Governors claimed, as representatives 
of the Queen, to exercise, and did exercise military cormnand over 
the local forces within their respectiver Governments. 

2. In the sixth resolution, constituting the Legislature, the 
term " Sovereign " was inserted as a distinct and co-ordinate branch 
of the Xegislature, a proviso which under the constitution was 
necessarily understood, but the declaration of which was no doubt 
accidentally omitted in the Quebec resolution. 

3. The eighth resolution was altered by giving to Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick twelve members in the Senate instead of ten, 
and making provision for the reduction to ten when Prince 
Edward Island came into confederation. 

4. In the twelfth, by making the necessary qualifications of a 
senator, to embrace both a continuous property possession and 
continuous residence in the Province for which he was appointed, 
except in case of an official residence at the capital. 

5. The 23rd and 24th resolutions, as to the provisions for 
altering the electoral districts, were entirely omitted, it being con- 
sidered that all necessary powers in that direction were sufficiently 
embraced in the general terms, giving jurisdiction to the General 
Parliament and Local Legislatures. 
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6. The establishment of " penitentiaries " as an incident of the 
criminal code, was withdrawn from the Local and given to the 
General Government. And the powers of legislating upon the 
" Sea Coast and Inland Fisheries " which, under the Quebec 
resolutions, had been made concurrent, was limited exclusively to 
the General Parliament, while the power of legislating upon the 
"solemnization of marriage" was included in the property and 
civil rights assigned to the Local Government, whereas before it 
had not been. 

7. To the provision in the 29th section, appropriating to the 
General Government the power of legislating for the uniformity 
of the laws, relative to property and civil rights, was added a 
clause that the power of altering, repealing, or amending laws so 
legislated upon " should thereafter remain with the General 
Government only." 

8. The pardoning power, which under the 44th Quebec resolution 
was given to the Lieutenant-Governors, was restricted to cases not 
" capital" — and the provisions of the 43rd, respecting education, 
affecting the rights and privileges of the Protestant or Catholic 
minorities in the two Canadas were extended to the minorities in 
any province having rights or privileges by laws as to denomina- 
tional Schools at the time when the union went into operation. 
And an additional provision was made that " in any province 
where a system of separate or dissentient schools by law obtains, 
or where the Local Legislature may hereafter adopt a system of se- 
parate or dissentient schools, ah appeal shall be to the Governor- 
General in Council of the General Government from the acts and 
decisions of the local authorities, which may affect the rights or 
privileges of the Protestant or Catholic minority in the matter of 
education, and the General Parliament shall have power in the last 
resort to legislate on the subject." 

9. An increased subsidy, in addition to the 80 cents per head, of 
$80,000, $70,000, $60,000 and $50,000 was made severally to 
Upper Canada, Lower Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
and the capitation subsidy of 80 cents in both New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia extended until the population reached 400,000. 
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1 0. A distinct provision for an Imperial guarantee of £3,000,0 00 
sterling for the Intercolonial Railway closed the substantial dis- 
tinctions between the resolutions agreed upon at Quebec and 
those submitted to the Imperial Government at London. 

Upon these resolutions so submitted, certain bills were prepared 
by the conference in conjunction with the legal officers of Her 
Majesty's Government, and at a number of interviews commenc- 
ing on the 24th of January, and continuing for several days' after- 
wards, their details were again discussed, amended and added to, 
until at last a draft bill was finally agreed upon, which subse- 
quently became the British North America Act of 1867. This 
Bill so agreed upon was submitted to the Imperial Parliament by 
Her Majesty's Ministers — carried — ^finally enacted on the 29th of 
March, 1867, and on the proclamation made in accordance with 
the provisions thereof, became on the 1st July, 1867, the Constitu- 
tion of Canada. 

Apart from those formal details of the bill, which were essential 
to its proper construction, it is only necessary to observe — ^Firstly, 
that power was given — not provided for in the resolutions — ^to 
increase the numbers of the Senate and House of Commons under 
certain circumstances, but with express limitations; while secondly, 
no power of pardon was conceded to the lieutenant-Govemors ; 
and thirdly, the power of legislating upon the subject matter 
of laws of the several provinces, relating to property and civil 
rights, which had once been legislated upon by the General Parlia- 
ment, was simply made "unrestricted," instead of exclusive, in the 
General Parliament. 

But it was necessary that there should be further Imperial 
legislation. The provisions respecting the Intercolonial Railway, 
though no part of the constitution, were parts of the agreement 
upon which the constitution was based, and without which it 
would not have been acceded to. As the construction of this 
work formed, both during the preliminary contests and after 
confederation, the subject of constant and earnest discussion and 
of much political conflict, and at one time was made the subject 
of a gross charge of breach of faith against the Canadian Govern- 
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ment and Parliament, it is as well to examine the negotiations 
that took place respecting it at the time the Imperial Act was 
passed, giviBg the Imperial guarantee. 

On the 29 th of January the chairman submitted to Lord 
Carnarvon, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the following 
memorandum : 

In December, 1862, the delegates from the several provinces 
proposed to Her Majesty's Grovemment that the Imperial guarantee 
should be given on the following conditions, viz. : — 

1. That the loan shall be for £3,000,000 sterling. 

2. That the liabilities of each colony shall be apportioned as 
follows :— £1,250,000 for Canada; £875,000 for New Brunswick; 
£875,000 for Nova Scotia. 

3. The debentures shall bear interest at the rate of 3J per cent. 

4. The interest shall be paid half-yearly in London, on the first 
of May and on the first of November. 

5. That the sum borrowed shall be re-paid in four instalments : 
£250,000 in ten years; £500,000 in twenty years; £1,000,000 
in thirty years; £1,250,000 in forty years. 

6. The net profits of the road shall be applied towards the 
extinction of the debt. 

7. That the loan shall be the first charge on the revenue of each 
colony after the existing debts and charges. 

8. That the Imperial Government shall have the right to select 
one of the engineers to be appointed to make the surveys for the 
location of the road. 

9. That the selection of the line shall rest with the Imperial 
Government. 

10. That if it is concluded that the work is to be constructed 
and managed by a Joint Commission, it shall be constituted in 
the following proportions : — Canada shall appoint two of the Com- 
missioners; New Brunswick and Nova Scotia each one. These 
four shall name a fifth before entering upon the discharge of their 
duties. 

11. That such portions of the railways now owned by the Gov- 
ernments of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, which may be re- 
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quired to form part of the Intercolonial road, will be worked tinder 
the above Commission. 

12. That all net gains or loss resulting from the working and 
keeping in repair of any portion of the roads constmcted by 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and to be used as a part of the 
Intercolonial road, shall be received and borne by these Provinces 
respectively, and the surplus, if any, after the payment of interest, 
shall go in abatement of interest of the whole line between HaliiBeix 
and Riviere du Loup. 

13. That the rates shall be uniform over each respective portion 
of the road. 

14. That the Crown lands required for the railway or stations 
shall be provided by each Province. 

The following counter proposition was made on the part of Her 
Majesty's Government : 

1. That bUls shall be immediately submitted to the Legislatures 
of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Bninswick, authorizing the res- 
pective Governments to borrow £3,000,000, under the guarantee- 
of the British Government, in the following proportions: Five- 
twelfths, Canada ; thi'ee and one half twelfths. Nova Scotia ; three 
and one half twelfths, New Brunswick. 

2. But no such loan to be contracted on behalf of any one 
Colony, until corresponding powers have been given to the Govern 
ments of the other two Colonies concerned, nor unless the Imperial 
Government shall guarantee payment of interest on such loan until 
repaid. 

3. The money to be applied to the completion of the railway 
connecting Halifax with Quebec, on a line to be approved by the 
Imperial Government. 

4. The interest to be a first charge on the Consolidated Revenue 
Funds of the different Provinces after the Civil List, and the 
interest of existing debts ; and as regards Canada, after the rest of 
the six charges enumerated in the 5 «fe 6 Vic. cap. 118, and 3 <fe 4 
Vic. cap. 35 (Act of Union). 

The debentures to bo in series as follows, viz. : 
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£250,000 to be payable ten years after contracting loan ; 

£500,000 " twenty years " 

£1,000,000 " thirty years *' 

£1,250,000 " forty years " 

In the event of these debentures, or any of them, not being re- 
deemed by the colonies at the period when they fall due, the 
amount unpaid shall become a charge upon their respective reve- 
nues, next after the loan, until paid. The principal to be repaid 
as follows : 

1. Decade, say 1863 to 1872 inclusive, £250,000 in redemption 
of the first series at or before the close of the first decade from the 
contracting of the loan. 

2. Decade, say 1873 to 1882 inclusive, a sinking fund of 
£40,000^to be remitted annually, being an amount adequate, if 
invested at 5 per cent, compound interest to provide £500,000 at 
the end of the decade ; the sum to be remitted annually to be in- 
vested in the names of trustees, in colonial securities of any of the 
three provinces prior to or forming part of the loan now to be 
raised, or in such other colonial securities as Her Majesty's gov- 
ernment shall direct, and the then colonial governments approve. 

3. Decade, say 1883 to 1892 inclusive, a sinking fund of 
£80,000 to be remitted annually, being an amount adequate, if in- 
vested at 5 per cent compound interest, to provide £1,000,000 at 
the end of the decade. The amount when remitted to be invested 
as in the case of the sinking fund for the proceeding decade. 

4. Decade, say 1893 to 1902, inclusive, a sinking fund of 
£100,000 to be remitted annually, being an amount adequate, if 
invested at 5 per cent compound interest, to provide £1,250,000, 
being the balance of the loan at the end of the decade. This 
amount, when remitted to be invested as in the preceding decade. 

5. Should the sinking fund of any decade produce a surplus, it 
will go to the credit of the next decade, and in the last decade the 
sinking fund will be remitted or reduced accordingly. 

It is of course understood that the assent of the Treasury to 
these arrangements presupposes adequate proof of the sufficiency 
of the colonial revenues to meet the charges intended to be 
imposed upon them. 
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6. The coiistruction of the railway to be conducted by five 
commissioners; two to be appointed by Canada, one by Nova 
Scotia, and one by New Brunswick. These four to choose the 
remaining commissioner. 

7. The preliminary surveys to be effected at the expense of the 
colonies, by three engineers or other officers nominated ; two by 
commissioners and one by the Home Grovemment. 

8. Fitting provision to be made for the carriage of troops, &c. 

9. Parliament not to be asked for this guarantee until the line 
and surveys shall have been submitted to and approved of by Her 
Majesty's Grovemment, and until it shall have been shown, to the 
satisfaction of Her Majesty's Government, that the line can be 
constructed without further application for an Imperial guarantee. 

This proposal was accepted by Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
but objected to by Canada. 

By the despatch of Mr. Cardwell, dated 17th June, 1864, the 
engagement of Her Majesty's Grovemment to grant the guarantee 
was renewed ; but consideration of the tei-ms was postponed for 
future arrangement. 

In consequence of the proposed confederation of the provinces, 
many of the clauses in both these propositions appear to be no 
longer required, and it is submitted that the terms of the Canada 
Guarantee Act of 1842, should be in the main followed. The 
delegates therefore propose to Her Majesty's Government 

1. That a loan of £3,000,000 sterling, to be negotiated with a 
guarantee of the Imperial Parliament, the proceeds to be applied 
to the construction of the Intercolonial Railway. 

2. The rate of interest to be 4 per cent., payable half-yearly 
and both principal and interest to form the first charge upon the 
revenue of the Confederation, after existing debts and charges. 

3. A sinking fund at the rate of 1 per cent, per annum 
to be provided by the Confederation, to be invested in the 
securities of the Confederation existing prior to the guaranteed 
loan, or in such other securities as may be suggested by the 
Confederation, and approved by Her Majesty's Grovemment. 
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The tnlstees of the sinking funds to consist of one officer to be 

appointed by the Imperial Government, and another hj the 

Government of the Confederation. 

(Signed) John A. Macdonald, 

C?iairman, 
London, 29th, January, 1867. 

On the 12th February, a deputation of the Conference, consist- 
ing of Messra. Gait, Rowland, Tupper and Tilley, waited, by invi- 
tation, upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and explained fully 
the object of having the guarantee of the Imperial Government 
placed upon the footing contained in the above memorandum. 

This interview was satisfactory, and left no doubt that the gua- 
rantee was not only secured, but that there would be no difficulty 
in arranging the details connected therewith. The deputation on 
that occasion left a memorandum with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, respecting the financial position and trade of British 
North America, (vide Appendix.) 

After protracted negotiations, and much discussion of the statis- 
tical information supplied to Her Majesty*s Government, the latter 
agreed to ask Parliament for a guarantee of ^3,000,000 sterling. 
Great difficulty arose with reference to the investment of the 
Sinking Fund, and the legislation required by Canada previous to 
the attaching of the guarantee. The Treasury Department insisted 
that Canada should provide, by a special law for raising the neces- 
sary revenue, to defray the interest on the loan before any gua- 
rantee should be made; and that the Sinking Fund should be in- 
vested in British funds. After a series of interviews they were 
induced to abandon their first condition, as to proof of the revenue 
required to meet the loan, and also to agree to the proposal of the 
delegates that the Sinking Fund should be invested in colonial 
and other securities, at the option of Canada.* 

Finally, the draft of a BiQ was agreed upon, which was intro- 
duced and carried by the Ministers in the Imperial Parliament, 
. under the title of "An Act for authorizing a guarantee of interest 
on a loan to be raised by Canada towards the construction of a 

* New Brunswiek Journals, 1867, 404. 
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railway coraiecting Quebec ajid Halifax," {12th April, 1867); and 
became the law under which the funds for the constniction of the 
■work were found. 

After the close of the negotiations in England, the depiitationa 
returned to their different Provincea. In. Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, where the existing Legislatures were still in full force 
and in session, reaoiutious were almost immediately introduced, 
and bills founded upon them passed into law, pi-eventing dual , 
representation, or the name indiyiduai being at the same time a 
member of the Local Legislature and of the Dominion Parlia^ 
ment. The extreme jealousy of the over-ruling powa- of the 
Federal Government, the desire to preserve unfettered the action 
of the Local Legislatures, and the independent luftintenance of 
their rights, and the rights of their Provinces, with the avoidance 
of a divided responsibility, were the inducemeota to this legis- 
lation. The Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada having at 
that time no separate Legislatures, no action oould be taken by 
those Provinoea in that direction, and the then Legtslaturs of 
those two Provinces under the old union, did not deem it proper 
to express any opinion on the point. After confedei-ation the sub- 
ject was one of repeated discusaion in the Dominion Parliament, 
but on :lU occasions it was lield to be a matter of local regulation, 
to be goveraed by tlie decision of the Local l>gislatures them- 
selves. In reviewing the debates on tliis subject in the confederate 
Parliament, in the subsequent volume of this work, tlie policy of 
its adoption or rejection will have to be more fully entered into. 
At present it is sufficient to say that during the first three or four 
years after oonfodMntion, the loading members of the Local L^is- 
laturea of both Uppci- and Lower L'ana^ then become Ontario 
and Quebec, and the members of titeir liocal Governments held 
seats in the Dominion Parliament, and as a general rule supported 
the administrfttiou of tUo day. In New Brunswick, on tlie pro- 
clamation of the union. Urn members of the Local Government, 
the Speaker of the lloiiso. and suoh other members as intended to 
be oandidat<!3 for the Dominion Parliament, forthwith resigned 
their aoata iu the Ijooal Logislaturo, and were returned by their 
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several constituencies to the Federal Legislature. In Nova Scotia 
they did the same, but at thiat time the anti-confederate hostility 
to the movement had become a passion. The leader of the 
Government, Dr. Tupper, alone survived the wreck of his party, 
and with the member for Guysboro^ Mr. Stewart Campbell, repre- 
sented in the Dominion Parliament, the confederate element from 
that Province. 

Before leaving England, Her Majesty had been pleased to confer 
the honour of a K.C.B. on the chairman, and C.B. on several 
members of the Conference. On the 22nd day of May, 1867, a 
royal proclamation was issued at Windsor Castle, declaring that, 
on the 1st July, 1867, the Imperial Act should come in force, and 
that on and afteij that day the Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick should form and be one Dominion, under the 
name of Canada, and designating the members of the old Legisla- 
tive Councils of the several Provinces who were to constitute the 
Senate. A cabinet was in the meantime formed, under the Pre. 
miership of Sir John A. Macdonald, composed alike of Conserva- 
tives and Liberals, to be announced with the inauguration of the 
Dominion ; and the people of the several Provinces quietly awaited 
the day when the constitutions under which they had prospered 
would pass away, and a new era be opened to British North 
America. 

An able writer, in a work just published,* in his revelations of 
the dark side of our acquisition of India, observes, — " Events of 
historical importance are of two kinds, the silent and the noisy l 
and all things considered, the silent are of much more consequence 
than those whose taking place clamors for observation. In 
Bengal a great event, or coming into light of a new fact on the 
scroll of human destiny noiselessly revealed itself." In Canada, 
on the bright side of history, may we not say, a great event on 
the scroll of human destiny was noiselessly revealing itself. No 
blood was shed, no rupture made, no Clive or Warren Hastings 
robbed in the name of justice, or deceived and betrayed in the 
name of humanity ; no Sheridan or Burke can hereafter arise to 

* Torrens' Empire in Asia. 1872. 
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make their names immortal hj the impeachment of its actors. 
Yet a change was taking place, not less significant in its bearing 
upon the interests of that empire from which the conquerors of 
India and the colonists of Canada came. A change by which a 
country far exceeding India in extent, with its hardy northern 
races, while forming, for the future, a great and powerful nation, 
was yet to remain an integral portion of that empire of its own 
free will ; with no wrongs like the dusky sons of India to avenge, 
no treachery to repay with treachery, no blood-stained annaler 
of mutiny and crime to darken its future years. Truly the 
silent events of history, all things considered, are of the most 
importance. 

Much has been said and written about the corruption of 
Canadian statesmen. If the charge be intended for any thing 
beyond a mere vague assertion, or to have any personal applica- 
tion, it is utterly untrue. For five and twenty years, it cannot 
be said of any one public man, who has been a member of a 
government in any one of the provinces, that he has made use of 
his position to advance his own pecuniary interests; nor, with the 
exception of one or two, has even political malice ventured ta 
make the charge. There is not one perhaps, who, had he devoted 
the same attention and the same energy exclusively to his private 
affaii*s that he has given to the public, would not have been in 
far more independent circumstances. It is notorious that the 
salaries of ministers, judges, and other public officials in Canada 
are based upon the circumstances of the country many years 
since, and are, at the present day, on a scale totally inadequate to 
the increased expenses of living. Bank presidents, railway 
managers and others, whoso remuneration is based upon ability to dis^ 
charge their duties, receive treble and quadi'uple the amount the best 
paid public man in Canada can hope to obtain, though the services 
are not more onerous, or the rosjvonsibilities so great. Among 
that most valued claas of public servants who constitute the 
permanent staff of the departments, where knowledge and 
experience are invaluable to pit^erve regularity and uniformity, 
the ablest and the l>ost fre(|uontly loavo tlio public service, to find 
in other oraployineuta more adotpato compensation; and the 
benefit of long training and tried integrity is thus lost 
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It is true the remedy is in the hands of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment; but in Canada, as well as in England, the public service 
sometimes suffers from an injudicious economy in the public 
expenditure, and the proposition for any change in an improved 
direction is at once met by reference to the salaries in the United 
States and republican simplicity, ignoring the fact that in that 
country small salaries are supplemented by inordinate fees, and 
sometimes — sometimes too often — by the grossest corruption. That 
the value of a collectorship of customs in New York — a govern- 
ment and not a municipal appointment — is estimated at $100,000 
per annum, while the prime minister of Canada receives as a salary 
$5,000, and the highest chief justice in the Dominion but $5,500, 
a little over a .£1,000 sterling, and no fees. 

No public official in Canada can, if he is " blessed with Solo- 
man's quiver full of them," possibly bring up, educate and plant 
his family on an official salary, and it therefore redounds to their 
credit that, Canadian statesmen can challenge the charge of cor- 
ruption and defy the proof They are not open even to the im_ 
putation of the Spartan quality conveyed in La Bruyere's subtle 
sarcasm, "L'honnete homme est celue qui ne vole pas sur les 
grands chemins et qui ne tue personne."* 

If the application is intended in their political capacity, then 
Canadian statesmen may safely refer to the practice of their coun- 
trymen in England, and to the conduct of the Imperial cabinet 
and statesmen. The exercise of patronage in the appointment to 
office of the supporters of Government, where integrity and 
capacity to discharge the duties of the office e;xist, is simply the 
teistory of English parliamentary government, and is perfectly 
legitimate. If the charge be intended only in that general sense, 
which it is impossible to reduce to anything definite either indivi- 
dually or collectively, though it might be treated with indifference, 
and reference be made to the days of Walpole and Pelham, and 
even of the later Pitt, not forgetting Lord Panmure's celebrated 
Crimean telegram, "Take care of Dowb" — and Canadian states- 
men might in this respect court comparison with any Government 

*" Honest man, (undetected) pilfer, steal or prig, but don't rob on the public highway, 
or commit murder." 
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that now exists, or has existed in England during the last half- 
century — ^it is simply necessary to deny the charge in the strongest 
terms. Canadian statesmen do not pretend to be Purists. They 
are' principally practical men, who have worked their way to posi- 
tion by the advocacy of progressive measures and the exercise of 
sound common sense. Very few of them can claim the benefit of 
hereditary distinction, and most of them are indebted to their 
personal qualities alone for any influence they command. They are 
very much like their English prototypes ; and the press in Canada 
would expose corruption, individually or collectively, if it really 
existed, quite as readily as the press in England. Such charges, 
when made in Canada, in the general terms in which they are 
made, are, it is generally considered, used as election cries, and 
mostly come from parties who have been members of the same 
(government, and, having separated, like quarrelling members of 
the same family, abuse each other with intensest hatred. It is to 
be regretted that such a practice should ever have obtained. But 
it does more harm to Canada abroad than at home. Such charges, 
when made by English writers, may in almost every instance be 
traced to some disappointed applicant for place. Too many strangers 
come out to Canada, thinking their appointment to office would 
be conferring a great boon upon the country, and are vexed at the 
want of appreciation evinced by its inhabitants. They forget that 
they must work on the soil before they can reap its fruits. 

On the 1st July, 1867, Lord Monck issued a proclamation 
announcing his appointment as Governor-General of the Dominion, 
and Canadians assumed the control of territories vast in their 
extent and resources, which, under wise legislation and honest 
industry, will, with God's blessing, advance in prosperity and 
influence, and add to the welfare and happiness of the human race. 
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{Chap. 2, page 79.) 

STATEMENTS 

Explanatory of the Financial Position of Canada^ atid a comparison thermf 
with the position of the other British North American Colonies in 1864. 

(Issued by the Department of the Minister of Finance, Canada in 1865.) 

Statement respecting the Funded Debt of Canada, and the Sinking Funds 

held for its redemption. 



Year. 



Funded Debt. 



1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864 



$65,626,478 
67,567,408 
65,238,649 
61,824,367 



Sinking Funds 

held for 
its redemption. 



^7,453,458 
7,620,434 
4,883,177 
1,536,792 



Net Funded 
Debt. 



$58,173,020 

59,946,974 

60,355,472 
60,287,575 



These figures are from the "Statements of Affairs of the Province," being 
Table I., in the Public Accounts of each year, signed by Wm. Dickinson, Esq., 
Deputy Inspector General. 



Statement respecting Imports into Canada, and Duty paid thereon, in each 

year since 1 861. 



Year. 


Imports. 


Duty. 


Per Centage of 

Duty on 
Total Imports. 


1861 


$43,054,836 
48,600,633 

45,964,493 
52,498,066 


$4,768,193 
4,652,749 

5,169,173 
6,637,503 


II. I 


1862 


9.6 


I863 


II. 2 


V, ••••••••••••••••••• 

1864 : .... 


12.6 • 







The figures relating to the Imports and Duty for 1861, 1862 and 1863 are 
from the Trade and Navigation Returns, prepared each year under the super- 
intendence of R. S. M. Bouchette, Esq., Commissioner of Customs and Excise. 
Those for 1864 are from MSS. tables. 
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Statement respecting the Population of Canada at the periods undermen- 
tioned. 

Population by the Census of January, 1852. 

Upper Canada. Lower Canada. Total. 

952,004 890,261 1,842,265 

Population by the Census of January, 1861. 

Upper Canada. Lower Canada. Total. 

1,396,091 1,111,566 2,507,657 

Population, assuming. the same rate of increase, in January of 

EACH SUCCEEDING YeAR. 

Upper Canada. Lower Canada. Total. 

1862 1,456,800 1,139,400 2,596,200 

1863 1,520,100 1,167,800 2,687,900 

1864 1,586,130 1,196,949 2,783,079 

1865 1,655,100 1,226,800 2,881,900 

The figures for '1852 and 1861 are fix>m the Official Reports of the Census. 



Calculation as to the Duty paid/^r head of the population of Canada, dur- 
ing the last four years ; also as to the Debt, Ordinary Revenue* and 
Ordinary Expenditure /tfr head. 



1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 



Year. 



Duty 
per head. 



|I 83 

I 73 

1 85 

2 30 



Debt 
per head. 



$22 31 
22 30 
21 69 
20 92 



Revenue 
per head. 



I3 35 
3 10 

348 

3 79 



Expenditure 
per head. 



$4 27 
4 03 

3 75 
3 52 



For the amount of Revenue and Expenditure see pages 402-3-4-5. 
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CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET OF THE PROVINCE OF 
CANADA, ON DECEMBER 31ST, 1864. 

Dr, 

Funded Debt — Direct $60,950,101 13 

Do. Indirect 874,266 64 



$61,824,367 77 



Indebtedness to Trust Funds : — 

School Funds 1,966,813 87 

Indian Funds 1,614,519 00 

Miscellaneous Funds 569,650 59 

4,15(^983 46 

Miscellaneous Accounts 735f239 14 

Bank Accounts 3»35o,5o7 26 

Liabilities in connection with the Seigniorial Tenure 4,118,202 62 

Consolidated Fund 2,043,761 40 

$76,223,061 65 

NoTK.— To arriYC at the $67,500,000 at which Canada is to enter the Confederation, see 
the Calculation on page 405. 

Cr, 
Sinking Funds $i>536>792 15 

Provincial Works, viz. : — 

*{a) St. Lawrence Canals $7,406,269 86 

(^) Welland Canal 7,309,849 16 

(r) Chambly Canal and River Richelieu 

Improvements 433»So7 83 

(d) Burlington Bay Canal 3^328 32 

{e) Lake St. Peter Improvements 1,098,225 08 

(/) Ottawa Works 1,148,690 16 

Improvement of the Trent 558,506 20 

(^ Harbours and Light Houses 2,549,617 42 

Roads and Bridges j,726,695 34 

Government Buildings at Ottawa . . 1,812,508 71 
{A) Loans to Incorporated Companies . . 142,154 52 

Miscellaneous Works and Buildings 1,860,862 13 

26,355,524 73 

Due by Building and Harbour Funds (1) 874,266 64 

Railway Debenture, Accounts : — 

ij) Grand Trunk Railway, including 

Subsidiary Lines 15,312,894 17 

(^) Great Western Railway 2,810,500 00 

(/) Northern Railway 2,311,666 67 

20,435,060 84 

Railway Interest and Special Accounts 9,642,025 15 

Municipal Loan Fund Accounts («) 12,890,837 95 

Miscellaneous Accounts 1,064,439 01 

Due by Trust Funds • 779,439 ^4 

Consolidated Fund Investment Account 689,635 69 

Bank of Upper Canada, Special Account 1,250,000 01 

Bank Accotmts, including Crown Lands ($60,036 64) 705*039 64 

76,223,061 65 
* For Notes see succeeding page. 
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[a) The St. Lawrence and Welland Canals— together 54 miles long, with 54 locks and a 
lockage of 535 feet— enable vessels to pass from the Upper Lakes to the Ocean. 

The St. Lawrence Canal locks, 24 in number, besides guard-locks, are 9 feet deep^ 
45 broad and 200 long, and can pass vessels 186 feet long, 44^ broad and 9 deep. 

(6) The Welland Canal locks, are 10 feet deep, 26)^ broad and 150 long, and can pass 
vessels 142 feet long, 26 broad and 10 deep. 

(c) The Chambly Canal enables vessels to pass from the St. Lawrence into Lake Cham* 
plain. It has 9 locks (besides the St. Ours), 7 feet deep, 24 broad and 122 long. . 

(d) The Burlington Bay Canal, or Cut, opens up Burlington Bay to the trade of Lake 
Ontario. 

(e) The Improvements St. Peter Lake will soon enable sea-going vessels to go up to 
Mcmtreal, drawing 20 feet of water. They have been e£fected by dredging. 

(/) The " Ottawa Works" are Timber Slides and Dams, enabling the Lumber of the 
Ottawa Country to be floated down to tide-water without injury from falls or rapids. 

{g-) The Light Houses and Harbours include those on the Lakes as well as on the ^^ 
water. 

(A) The principal loan was to the Desjardin's Canal Company. This Canal connects the 
town of Dundas ^th Burlington Bay. 

(0 $481,426 67 of (his is due by Montreal Harbour. 

(j) The Grand Trunk R. R. Co. now controls 1,377 miles of railway, in addition t© the 
54 miles of the Ottawa and Prescott Railway, which it works for the Ottawa and Prescott 
Railway Company. 

(k) The Great Western Railway and its branches are 345 miles in length. 

(I) The Northern Railway is 94 miles long. 

(») The advances made to the various Municipalities under the Municipal Loan Fund 
Account, secured the construction of various important works, such as the OttaMra and Pres- 
cot;t Railway ; the Brockville and Ottawa Railway, 81 miles ; the London and Port Stanley 
Railway, 24 miles. Also Water Works and other valuable local improvements. 
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Statement relating to the Area, Acres surveyeel, and Acres disposed of, in the 
five Eastern Colonies of British North America^ i86_S. 



Province. 



Newfoundland 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Prince Edward Island 
Canada 



Total 



Area in 
Square Miles. 



40,200 
18,660 

27» 105 

2,100 
331,280 



419*345 



Acres 

Surveyed to 

Dec. 31, 1863. 



7,850,000 
49,084,587 



Acres disposed of 
by Sale or Grant 
to Dec. 31, 1863. 



*I00,000 

*5»748,893 

7»55i»909 
* 1, 365,400 

39,33i»79i 



54,097,993 



^ The figures marked with an asterisk {*) are not 
believed to oe approximately correct. 



taken from ofEcial sources, but aro 



There would thus remain 214,282,817 acres in the hands of the Crown. 



Population and its Rate of Increase. 



Province. 



Newfoundland* 

Nova Scotia , 

New Brunswick 

Prince Edward Island . 
Canada , 



Total 3,295,706 



• 

n 






*•> 


S V 


*• «2 


.2'-> 


»« 3 
n "> 


ulat 
ast 




or" 


t« 




Q 


«j 




124,288 


£857 


330,857 


1861 


252,047 


r86i 


80,857 


1861 


2,507,657 


1861 


t ockC nc\f> 





9 



»\ a V *f a 

<2 -i 



1.50 
1.82 
2.60 
2.07 

3.48 



9 B g 

arts 



•SSJg 

.a 



«j Q ra w « 



(A 



NO 
00 



o 

V 



137,000 

349,300 

272,780 

85,992 
2,783,079 



3,628,151 



• Including the Labrador Shore. 
^ The population is calculated to the end of 1863, (or beginning of 1864,) in order to 
arrive at a correct estimate of the Debt, Revenue, &c., of the several Provinces per head, 
for which see next page. 



Revenue, Expenditure, Debt, Imports, Duty and Exports in 1863. 



Province. 


Revenue, 
1863. 


Expendi- 
ture, 1863. 


Funded Debt, 
1863, less Sink- 
ing Fund held 
for its redemp- 
tion. 


Imports, 1863. 

• 


Exports, 


Total 
Value. 


Total 
Duty. 


1863. 


Newfoundland 

Nova Scotia 


$480,000 
1,185,629 

899,991 

197.384 

9,760,316 


$479,420 

1,072,274 

884,613 

171,718 

10,742,807 


$946,000 

4,858,547 
5,702,991 

240,573 
60,355,472 


$5,242,724 

10,201,391 

7,764,824 

1,428,028 

45,964,493 


$483,640 
861,989 

•767.354 

145,372 

5. 169, 173 


$6,009,313 
8,420,968 


New Brunswick 

Prince Edward Island 
Canada ....*.. 


8,964.784 
1,627,54a 

41,831,532 






Total, 1863 


12,523.320 


13,350,832 


72,103,583 


70,601,460 


7.427,528 


66,847,036 


Canada, 1864 


10,918,337 


10,587,142 


60,287,575 


52,498,066: 6,637,503 


38,665,446 



^ There is also a duty on Exporte (Lumber) of $68,634. 
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Calculations as to the Revenue^ Expenditure^ Debt^ Imports^ Os,, per head (f 

the Population in each Province. 



Province. 



Newfoundland 
Nova Scotia . . 
New Brunswick 
Pr. Edward Isl 
Canada 



Average. . 
Canada, 1S64. 



•5 4) g 

^ sr 



^ ^ c 









^ d 



I' I 



t-sj 



18.72 
10.06 

40.95 

8.40 



$ c. 

3 50 
3 39 
3 29 

2 29 

3 51 



$ c. 

3 49 
3 10 

3 24 

2 00 

3 86 



8.32 



3 45 



8.69 



3.79 



3 68 



3.67 



$ c. 
6 90 

13 91 

20 91 

2 79 

21 69 



III 



19 83 



20.93 



$ c. 


$ c. 1 


3827 


3 53 


29 20 


2 46 


28 46 


2 Si 


17 61 


I 69 


16 51 


185 


19 18 


2 04 


18.23 


2.30 



$ c 

4381 

24 II 
32 86 
18 93 
15 03 

18 42 
1342 



The following calculation shows how the debt at whicli Canada is to enter 
the Confederation was arrived at. The figures arc somewhat different from 
those on the balance sheet on page 400, chiefly because a^large amount of debt 
has been paid off by the Sinking Funds, and from changes incident to the 
transactions of the year 1864. 

The Auditor's Statement of the Liabilities of Canada, in 1863. 

Debenture Debt, direct and indirect * $65,238,649 21 

Miscellaneous liabilities 64,426 14 

Common School Fund i, 181,958 85 

Indian Fund 1,577,^02 46 

Banking Accounts 3, 396,982 81 

Seigniorial Tenure : 

Capital to Seigniors $2,899,711 09 

Chargeable on Manicipalities* Fund .. 196,719 66 

On account of Jesuits' Estates 140,271 87 

Indemnity to the Townships 891,500 00 

4,118,202 62 

75,578,022 09 

Less— Sinking Funds $4»883,I77 ii 

Cash and Bank Accounts 2,248,891 87 

Common School Fund i, 181,958 85 

8,314,027 83 

Leaving as Net Liabilities $67,263,994 26 
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Coasting Trade. — {Chap. 6, page 157.) 

As the question of the Coasting Trade is of much importance to 
Canada, both at present and still more so in view of future con- 
tingencies — and her policy on this subject differs from that of the 
Imperial Government — it is as well to refer to the Imperial and 
Canadian Acts, by which it was and is regulated, namely : 

The Customs Consolidation Act, (T^mperial,^ 16 dc 17 Vic., 

Cap. 107, A.D., 1853. 

Sec. 163. — No goods or passengers shall be carried from one 
part of any British possession in Asia, Africa, or Ameiica, to an- 
other part of the same possession, except in British ships. . 

Sec. 328. — If the Legislature or proper legislative authority of 
any of the British possessions abroad shall present an address to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to authorize or permit the 
conveyance of goods or passengers from one part of such possession 
to another part thereof, in other than British ships; or if the 
Legislatures of any two or more possessions, which, for the pur- 
poses of this Act, Her Majesty in Council shall declare to be 
neighbouring possessions, shall present addresses or a joint address 
to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to place the trade between 
them on the footing of a coasting trade, or of otherwise regulating 
the same, so far as relates to the vessels in which it is to be car- 
ried on, it shall thereupon be lawful for Her Majesty, by Order 
in Council, so to authorize the conveyance of such goods or pas- 
sengers, or so to regulate the trade between such neighbouring 
possessions, as the case may be, on such terms and under such 
conditions as to Her Majesty may seem good. 

By the Merchants* Shipping Colonial Act, 1869, (Imperial 
Act,) Sec. 328, of 16 and 17 Vic, Cap. 107, just quoted, was at 
once repealed. 

Sec. 163 was declared to be repealed after two years, unless in 
the British possessions some local Act or ordinance was in the 
meantime passed, retaining its provisions. 

Canada, by the same Act it was declared, was to be deemed to 
be one British possession, thus doing away with any inference 
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that the pre-exiating rights of the Boparate Provincea, to ie^late 
or act in this mfttter, still continued. 

Canada, not concurnDg in the views of the British Government 
and Parliament, that the coasting trade should be thrown open to 
the United States or otlmr foreign nations — which would not 
reciprocate to the same d^ree — immediately passed an Act {Chap. 
14, 1870, Canadian Statutes, Coasting Trade,) preserving the pro- 
visions of See. 163, of Cap. 107, 16 and 17 Vic. (A.D. 1853), bo 
far as applicahJe to Canada; under which Act "no foreign vesaela 
will be allowed to carry goods or passengers between any parts or 
places in the Dominion, unless allowed to do so by order of the 
Governor in Council, who has power under the Act to open the 
coasting ti-ade to the shipping of any foreign country in which 
British ships and vessels are admitted to the coasting trade of 
Buch countiy." — (Vide Maritie amd Fisheries' Repori, 1871, 6S.) 



LowKY'a Pamphlet, p. 10. — {Fage 178, Chap. 8.) 
The Official Returns show the real decrease in 1866 and 1867 
to have been over $9,000,000, but of the increase in 1868 
$2,000,000 must be credited to the Provinces of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, which had coine into confederation on the lat of 
July, 1867. 



Territorial Fishery Eights.— {Pug-e 183, C/iap. 6.) 
The value of these fisheiy rights may be best estimated by 
refei'ence to the very able report of the Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries, the Hon. Peter Mitchell, for the year 1870, laid before 
Parliament in the session of 1871. He says, speaking of the fiab 
caught, by British and Amerioan fishermen, "The aggregate valua 
of the fish products of the Provincial fisheries is nearly $17,000,000, 
and is susceptible of being increa-sed to a very much gi'eater value." 
"The estimated annual catch of the American fishermen, chiefly 
within the three mile limits, is valued at about |8,000,000,'' 
employing a capital of $9,000,000. The actual value for exporta- 
tion in the confederated Provinces alone, exclusive of any caught 
by foreigneiSj b over $7,000,000. The increase in Nova Scotia, 
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in the case of mackerel, is very marked, having gone up, as 
appears by the returns for 1871, from 85,264 barrels in 1870 to 
142,898 barrels in 1871. If to the $7,000,000 for exportation 
$1,000,000 be added for home consimiption, the annual value is 
upwards of $8,000,000. The system adopted during the last three 
years, both as to the regulation of the sea coast and inshore, as 
well as the inland fisheries, has materially increased their produc- 
tiveness, and is improving the position of our fishermen. Mr. 
Mitchell says (page 70), " There is a general concurrence of opin- 
ion that the active exclusion of foreign fishermen from the ^waters 
of Canada, has enabled Canadian fishermen to pursue their calling 
to much greater advantage than formerly." 

With reference to the constant negotiations with the United 
States in regard to these fisheries, it may be observed, there is 
no compensation, pecuniary or commercial — except the most unre- 
stricted access to the markets of the United States, on equal terms 
with their own fisherman, without bounties or discriminating 
duties of any kind in favor of the latter — that can in any way be 
equivalent to the concession of the joint enjoyment of the fisheries 
in Canadian waters. It would be a mockery, by treaty or other- 
wise, to say that their markets will be thrown open, if the com- 
petitors with Canadian fishermen in those markets are to receive 
exceptional advantages, which neutralize the privileges of access 
thereto. If on one side privileges are given, on the other wthe ex- 
clusive territorial right equalizes the position; but if the joint use 
is added to the former, the advantage is all on one side. It is 
true, no one can prevent the United States Congress from legis- 
lating, by bounties or otherwise, as they please; but it is equally 
true the Canadian territorial fishing rights cannot be taken away 
without the consent of the Canadian Parliament. It may be ques- 
tioned whether, in view of Canada's future position as a maritime 
nation, any equivalent can be offered for the concession of the joint 
use of the in-shore fisheries. 

The exclusive right of Canada to these fisheries is so undoubted 
under, the law of nations, that even the proposition in the late 
Treaty of Washington (1871), to pay a pecuniary sum for the dif- 
ference in value that might be proved to exist between the rela- 



tive value of the ri^t of fLshing in American waters and of fish- 
ing in Canadian waters, though serving as an admission, was not 
requisite in any way to strengthen Uie right. 

The legal authorities on this question have been most admirably 
collated in a small pamphlet, by Mr. W. F, Whitcher, the Com- 
missioner of Fisheries of the Marine and Ushery Department. 



Howe's Comments on the Imperial Pouct — (Poffe ISSy Chajx 6.) 

So prevalent is this idea of the United States getting the better 
of England in negotiations, that even Ministers of the Crown are 
not always reticent* Since the foregoing was in press, the Hon. 
Joseph Howe, the Secretary of State for the Province®, delivered 
an address in Ottawa, from which the following extract is taken. 
"The Cabinet, it is said, not concurring in these views, had it sup- 
pressed immediately; but the enter|)rise of the Globe newspaper 
disinterred it, before the sod had hardened, and it was published 
broadcast." Coming from a Cabinet minister, it will doubtless be 
quoted as of weight: but it is submitted that on two points at 
least, it docs not in any sense represent the true feelings of Cana- 
dians. The latter have not that abject dread of the United States 
which would be engendered by such reasoning; nor have they that 
distrust of the British Government which would be implied from 
the alleged facts as stated. The withdrawal of the troops was a 
mere matter of internal Imperial policy, which has done Canada 
good instead of harm. If Great Britain retains the expensive 
charge of the fortiiictitions at Halifax, nothing more in peace ought 
to be expected. The British Government have given the assu- 
rance to Canada, that if the latter would do her duty towards 
maintaining an efficient militia, the former, "in the event of war, 
would undertake the defence of every portion of Canada with all 
the resources of the empire." And there lies at the bottom of the 
English character a principle which, with all its forbearance, will 
never let a portion of the empire be severed from it in dishonour: 
27 
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(Special Telegraph to the Globe.) 

Ottawa, February 29, 1872. 

The following is an extract from the lecture delivered by Hon. 
Joseph Howe, on Tuesday night, before the Young Men*s Chris- 
tian Association. It is the part which has been taken exception 
to in the Cabinet, and which has led to the suppression of the 
entire speech by the press. It may be relied on as accurate : 

" He (Mr. Howe) had said that to meet the requirements of this 
position they must endeavour to grasp the whole Dominion; and 
he would add, that in no country he had ever heard or read of, in 
ancient or modem times, was the strain on the mental and bodily 
powers of the whole population greater than it was in this Do- 
minion. We could not afford to have a laggard, an idler, or a 
coward; there were not four millions of us all told, and we had 
undertaken to govern half a continent, with forty millions of 
ambitious and agressive people on the other side of a frontier three 
thousand miles long. If each British American could multiply 
himself five-fold we should not have more than half the brain 
power and physical force necessary to keep our rivals in check, 
and to make our position secure. To enable them correctly to 
estimate their true position, it would only be necessary to enquire 
into the reasons why France, with a warlike population of thirty 
millions, studded with fortresses, and with its capital elaborately 
protected by engineering skill, was, during the last summer, over- 
run, beaten down, and stripped of hundreds of millions of pounds 
by the victorious Prussians. What was the explanation of the 
extraordinary military phenomena which had startled the world in 
18711 Why, simply that the Prussians contrived to have one man 
and a-half, and sometimes two, to one, on nearly every battle-field 
where they met their enemies. Whether they were better pre- 
pared, whether their combinations were more scientific, or their 
strategy was more perfect, may be a matter of controversy; but 
as far as he had been enabled to study the aspects of the war, the 
French were overpowered because they were outnumbered. In 
any contest with our neighbours, assuming that we were united 
to a man, if the enemy knew his business we must expect to have 
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ten men to one against ua, — ten needle-guns, or Snidera, op En- 
fields, whatever the weapon might be, — so that they would per- 
ceive that they must fiwM at least five or six times the odds by 
which the French were overpowered. But that was not the worst 
of it. Tea children were bom on the other side of the line for 
one that waa bom on this, ajid however we might cliange the pro- 
portions by increased energy, five emigrants went to the United 
States for every one that came to Cunada, so that at the end of 
every decade, the disproportioas would be multiplied to onr disad- 
vnntiige. We might overlook these inequalities, and live in a. 
fool's paradise of imaginaiy security; but if we were wise we 
would face our dangers, and prepare for Oiem witli a clear appre- 
ciation of their magnitude. Bat it might be said. Were we not a 
part of the great Empire ujjon which the sun never sots, which con- 
tains three hundred millions of people, whose wealth defied esti- 
mate, whose army was perfect in discipluie, and whose great navy 
dominated the seal! What had we to fear when such an Empire 
protected us? This was our ancient faith and proud boast. Under 
every trial, in the full belief that they were British subjects, that 
the allegiance which they had to the Cro\vn of England entitled 
them to protection, our forefathers helped to conquer and organise 
these provinces. But of late new doctrines had been propounded 
in the mother country. The disorganization of the Empire hud 
been openly promulgated in leading organs; our bi-etliren within 
the narrow seas had been counselled to adopt a narrow policy; to 
call home tlieir legions, and leave the Provinces without sympathy 
or protection ; and under the influences of panic and imaginary , 
Battles of Dorking, troops wero to be massed in the British Islands 
and their shores were to be surrounded by iron-clads. One Cabi- 
net Minister told them that British America could not be depended 
upon; another that ho hoped the whole continent would peace- 
fully repose and prosper under repubUcan institutions; and the 
thii-d, on the eve of negotiations that were to involve our dearest 
interests, stripped Canada of every soldier, gathered up every old 
sentry-box and gun-carriage that he could find, and shipped them 
off to England. He did not desire to anticipate the full discus- 
sion which Parliament would give to England's recent diplomatic 
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ejQTorts to buy her own peace at the sacrifice of our interests, or to 
that comedy of errors into which she had blundered. But he 
might say that the time was rapidly approaching when Canadians 
and Englishmen must have a clear understanding as to the obliga< 
gations of the future. K Imperial policy is to cover the whole 
ground upon the faith of which our forefathers settled and im- 
proved, let this be understood. We will know then what to do. 
But if shadows, clouds and darkness were to rest upon the future; 
if thirty millions of Britons were to hoard their rascal counters 
within two small islands, gather round them the troops and war 
ships of the Empire, and leave four millions of Britons to face 
forty millions, and to defend a frontier of 3,000 miles, then let us 
know what they are at, and our future policy would be governed 
by that knowledge. No cabinet had yet dared to shape this 
thought and give it utterance. Leading newspapers had told us 
that our presence within the Empire was a source of danger, and 
the time for separation was approaching, if it had not already 
arrived. Noble Lords and Commoners had sneeringly told us we 
might go when we were inclined. As yet, neither the Crown, 
Parliament, nor people of England had deliberately averred this 
policy of dismemberment, although the tendency of English 
thought and legislation daily deepened the conviction that the 
drift was all that way. His young friends must wait for further 
development; not without anxiety for the future, but with a firm 
reliance on the goodness of Providence and our own ability to so 
shape the policy of our country as to protect it by our wit, should 
Englishmen, unmindful of the past, repudiate their national 
obligations." 



Chap, 8, page 286. — From Chalmers^ Collection of Treaties^ vol, i, 
A.D, 1555 to 1787, (EdUion oj 1790,) 

Treaties of Paris and Versailles, 1763 and 1783. 

The definitive treaty of peace and friendship between His 
Britannic Majesty, the most Christian King, and the King of 
Spain; concluded at Paris the 10th day of February, 1763. To 
which the ELing of Portugal acceded on the same day. 



In the name of the moat holy and undivided Trinity, Father, 
Bon, and Holy Ghoat So be it. 

Be it known to all those to whom it shall or may in any 
manner belong'. 

It has pleased the Most High to tliffuae the spirit of union and 
concord among the Princea, 'whose divisions had spread the 
troubles in the foar parts of the world, and to inspire them ■with 
the inclination to cause the comforts of peace to succeed the mis- 
fortunes of a long and bloody war, which having arisen between 
England and France, dnring the reign of the most serene and 
moat potent Prince George the Second, by the grace of God, 
King of Great Britain, of glorious memory, continued under the 
reign of the moat serene and most potent Priace George the 
Third, hia successor, and, in its progress, communicated itaelf to 
S[)ain and Portugal ; consequently the most serene and mOBt 
potent Prince George the Third, by the gi'ace of God King of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, Duke of Brunswick and 
Lurenburg, arch-treasurer and elector of the holy Roman Empire, 
the moat serene and moat potent Prince, Lewis the Fifteenth, by 
the grace of God, most Chidstian King, and the moat serene and 
most potent Prince Charles the Third, by the grace of God, Kin g 
of Spain and of the Indies, after having laid the foundations of 
peace in the preliminaries, signed at Foiitaiiiblonu the 3rd of 
November last ; and the most serene and most potent Prince Don 
Joseph the First, by the grace of God, King of Portugal and of 
the Algarvea, after having acceded thereto, determined to com- 
plete without delay this great and important work. For this 
purpose the high contracting parties have named and appointed 
their respective ambassadors extraordinary and ministers pleni- 
potentiary, iio., who after having duly communicated their full 
powers in due form, 4c., agreed upon articles the tenor of which 
is as follows : 

1, There shall be a Christian, universaJ, and perpetual peace, ta \ 
well by sea as by land, and a sincere and constant friendship shall 
be re-established between their Britannic, most Christian, Catholic 
and moat faithful Majesties, and between their heirs and Gucces- 
aors, kingdoms, dominions, provinces, countries, subjects, and 
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vassals, of what quality and condition soever they be, without 
exception of places or persons; so that the high contracting: 
parties shall give the greatest attention to maintain between them- 
selves and their said dominions and subjects, this reciprocal 
friendship and correspondence, without permitting on either side 
any kind of hostilities by sea or by land, to be committed from 
henceforth, for any cause or under any pretence whatsoever, and 
everything shall be carefully avoided which might hereafter preju- 
dice the union happily re-established, applying themselves on tho 
contrary on every occasion to procure for each other whatever 
may contribute to their mutual glory, interests, and advantages^ 
without giving any assistance or protection, directly or indirectly, 
to those who would cause any piejudice to either of the high con- 
tracting parties : there shall be a general oWivion of everything 
that may have been done or conmiitted before, or since, the com- 
mencement of the war which is just ended. 

4. His most Christian Majesty renounces all pretensions which 
he has heretofore formed, or might form, to Nova Scotia or 
Acadia, in all its parts, and guarantees the whole of it, and with 
all its dependencies, to the King of Great Britain : moreover, his 
most Christian Majesty cedes and guarantees to his said Britannic 
Majesty, in full right, Canada, with all it^ dependencies, as well 
as the Island of Cape Breton, and all the other islands and coasts 
in the Gulf and River Saint Lawrence, and, in general, every- 
thing that depends on the said countries, lands, islands, and coasts, 
with the sovereignty, property, possession, and all rights acquired 
by treaty or otherwise, which the most Christian King and the 
Crown of France have had till now over the said countries, 
islands, lands, places, coasts, and their inhabitants, so that the 
most Christian King cedes and makes over the whole to the said 
King and to the Crown of Great Britain, and that in the most 
ample manner and form, without restriction, and without any 
liberty to depart from the said cession and guarantee, under any 
pretence, or to disturb Great Britain in the possessions above- 
mentioned. His Britannic Majesty, on his side, agrees to grant 
the liberty of the Catholic religion to the inhabitants of Canada : 
he will consequently give the most precise and most effectual 
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orders, that hia new Roinaa Catholic subjects may profess tbe 
■worship of their religion, according to the ritca of the Gomish 
Church, 9.3 far an the laws of Great Britain permit. Hia Britannio 
Majeaty further agrees, that the Pi-ench inhabitants, or others 
who had been subjects of the most Christian King in Canada, 
may retire, ■with all safety and freedom, wherever they shall think 
proper, and may soil their estates, provided it be to subjects of liia 
Britannic Majesty, and bring away their effects, as well as their 
persons, without being restrained in their emigration, under any 
pretence whatsoever, except that of debts, or of criminal prosecu- 
tions ; the term limited for this emigi'ation shall be fixed to the 
apace of eighteen months, to be computed from the day of the 
exchange of the ratifications of the present ti'eaty. 

5. The subjects of France shall have the liberty of fishing and 
drying, on a part of the coasts of the Island of Ne^wfoundland, 
such aa it is specified in the 13th article of the Treaty of Utrecht ; 
which article is renewed and confirmed by the present treaty 
(except what relates to the Island of Cape Breton, as well as to 
the other iglonda and coasts in the mouth and in tho Gulf of the 
St. La-wrence) : and Hia Britannic Majesty consents to leave to 
the subjects of the Most Clu'istian King the liberty of fishing in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, on conditiou that the aubjects of Franco 
do not exercise the said fishery but at the distance of thi-ee leagues 
from all the coasts belonging to Great Britain, as well those of tho 
continent aa those of the islands situated in the said Gulf of St. 
lAwrence. And aa to what relates to the fishery on the coasts of 
the Island of Cape Breton out of the said Gulf, the subjects of 
the Most Christian King shall not be permitted to exereise the 
said fishery but at the distance of fifteen leagues from the coasta 
of the Island of Cape Breton; and the fishery on the coast of 
Nova Scotia or Acadia, and every where else out of the said Gulf, 
shall remain on the footing of former treaties. 

6. The King of Great Britain cedes the Islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, in full right to His Moat Ciiristiim Majesty, to 
serve aa a shelter to the French fisbei-men ; and hia said Most 
Chriatiaji Majesty eugagea not to foi-tify the said islands, and to 
erect no buildings upon tliem, but merely for the c 
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the fishery ; and to keep upon them a guard of fifty men only for 
the police. 

7. In order to re-establish peace on solid and durable founda- 
tions, and to remove forever all subjects of dispute with regard to 
the limits of the British and French territories on the Continent 
^ America, it is agreed that for tlie future the ccmfines between 
the dominions of His Britannic Majesty and those of His Most 
Christian Majesty in that part of the world, shall be fixed irrevo- 
cably by a line drawn along the middle of the River Mississippi 
from its source to the Iberville, and from thence by a line drawn 
across this river and the lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain, to the 
sea ; and for this purpose the Most Christian King cedes in full 
right and guarantees to His Britannic Majesty the river and port 
of Mobile, and everything which he possesses or ought to possess 
on the left side of the river Mississippi, except the town of New 
Orleans and the island in which it is situated, which shall remain 
to France ; provided that the navigation of the river Mississippi 
shall be equally free, as well to the subjects of Great Britain as to 
those of France, in its whole length and breadth, from its source 
to the sea, and expressly that part which is between the said Island 
of New Oiieans and the right bank of that river, as well as in the 
passage both in and out of its mouth. It is further stipulated 
that the vessels belonging to the subjects of either nation shall not 
be stopped, visited, or subjected to the payment of any duty what- 
ever. The stipulations inserted in the 4th article in favour of the 
inhabitants of Canada, shall also take place with regard to the 
inhabitants of the countries ceded by this article. 



Treaty of Versailles, 1783. 

4. His Majesty the King of Great Britain is maintained in his 
right to the Island of Newfoundland, and to the adjacent islands, 
as the whole were assured to him by the thirteenth article of the 
treaty of Utrecht, excepting the islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, which are ceded in full right by the present treaty to 
His Most Christian Majesty. 
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5. His Majesty ihe most Ghiistian King, in oarder to prevent 
the quarrels which have hitherto arisen between the two nationB 
of England and France, consents to renounce the right of fishing, 
which belongs to him in virtue of the aforesaid article of the 
treaty of Utrecht, from Cape Bonavista to C^)e St. John situated 
on the eastern coast of Newfoundland, in fifty d^rees north lati- 
tude ; and His Majesty the King of Great Britain consents on his 
part, that the fishery assigned to the subjects of His Most Christian 
Majesty, beginning at the said Cape St. John, passing to the 
north, and descending by the western coast of the island of New- 
foundland, shall extend to the place called Cape Baye, situated in 
forty seven degrees fifty minutes latitude. The French fishermen 
shall enjoy the fishery which is assigned to them by the present 
article, as they had the right to enjoy that which was assigned to 
them by the treaty of Utrecht. 

6. With regard to the fishery in the Gulf of Saint Lawrenee, 
the French shall continue to exercise it conformably to the fifth 
article of the treaty of Paris. 



Declaration. 

The King having entirely agreed with His Most Christian 
Majesty upon the articles of the definitive treaty, will seek every 
means which shall not only insure ihe execution thereof, with his 
accustomed good faith and punctuality, but will besides give, on 
his part, all possible efficacy to the principles which shall prevent 
even the least foundation of dispute for the future. 

To this end, and in order that the fishermen of the two nations 
may not give cause for daily quarrels, His Britannic Majesty will 
take the most positive measures for preventing his subjects from 
interrupting in any manner, by their competition, the fishery of 
the French during the temporary exercise of it, which is granted 
to them upon the coasts of the island of Newfoundland ; and he 
will, for this purpose, cause tho fixed settlements, which shall be 
formed there, to be removed. His Britannic Majesty will give 
orders that the French fishermen be not incommoded, in cutting 
the wood necessary for the repair of their scatfolds, huts, and 
fishing vessels. 
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The thirteenth article of the treaty of Utrecht, and the method 
of carrying on the fishery, which has at all times been acknow- 
ledged, shall be the plan upon which the fishery shall be carried 
on there, and it shall not be deviated from by either party ; the 
French fishermen building only their scaffolds, confining them- 
selves to the repair of their fishing vessels, and not wintering 
there ; the subjects of His Britannic Majesty, on their part, not 
molesting in any manner the French fishermen during their fish- 
ing, nor injuring their scaffolds during their absence. 

The King of Great Britain, in ceding the islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon to France, regards them as ceded for the purpose of 
serving "as a real shelter to the French fishermen, and in full con- 
fidence that these possessions will not become an object of jealousy 
between the two nations; and that the fishery between the said 
island and that of Newfoundland, shall be limited to the middle 
of the channel. 



Counter- Declaration. 

The principles which have guided the King in the whole course 
of the negotiations which preceded the re-establishment of peace, 
must have convinced the King of Great Britain that His Majesty 
has had no other design than to render it solid and lasting, by 
preventing as much as possible, in the four quarters of the world, 
every subject of discussion and quarrel. The King of Great 
Britain undoubtedly places too much confidence in the upright- 
ness of His Majesty's intentions, not to rely upon his constant 
attention to prevent the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon from 
becoming an object of jealousy between the two nations. 

As to the fishery on the coast of Newfoundland, which has been 
the object of the new arrangements settled by the two sovereigns 
upon this matter, it is sufficiently ascertained by the fifth article 
of the treaty of peace, signed this day, and by the declaration like- 
wise delivered to-day, by His Britannic Majesty's Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary; and His Majesty declares 
that he is fully satisfied on this head. 
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In regard to the fishery between the island of Newfoundland 
and those of St. Pierre' and Miquelon, it is not to be carried on, 
by either party, but to the middle of the channel ; and His Majesty 
will give the most positive orders that the French fishermen shall 
not go beyond the line. His Majesty is firmly persuaded that 
the King of Great Britain will give like orders to the English 
fishermen. 

The other articles and stipulations of these treaties have no 
bearing upon Canada. 

The 14th Geo. III., cap. 83, A.D. 1774— "An Act to make 
more efiectual provision for the government of Quebec" — ^guaran- 
tees to the Canadians the exercise of the Koman Catholic Reli- 
gion, subject to the royal supremacy. 

Sec. 5. — And for the more perfect security and ease of the 
minds of the inhabitants of the said Province, it is hereby de- 
clared, That His Majesty's subjects, professing the religion of the 
Church of Rome, of and in the said Province of Quebec, may 
have, hold, and enjoy the free exercises of the religion of the 
Church of Rome, subject to the King's supremacy, declared and 
established by an Act, made in the first year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, over all the dominions and countries which then did, 
or thereafter should, belong to the Imperial crown of this realm ; 
and that the clergy of the said Church may hold, receive, and 
enjoy theii* accustomed dues and rights, with respect to such per- 
sons only as shall profess the same religion. 
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As TO THE Country West of Fokt Garet — (Chap. 12, page 377). 

Sir George Simpson speaks in glowing terms of this portion of 
the Saskatchewan Valley. Ho says: "The ranknesa of the 
vegetation savoured i-athev of the tomd zone, with its perennial 
spring, than of the northern wilda — brushing the luxuriant grass 
with our knees ; and the hard ground of the surface was beauti- 
fiilly diveraiiied with a variety of flowers, such as the rose, 
hyacinth and tiger Uly." 

Lieutenant Sason depicts the scenery of these fertile valleys as 
magnificent, and the banks of the rivers on either side luxuriant 
beyond description. He says : " Vaat foi-esta cover the hill-tops 
and fill the vaDeys ; the climate is mild, and cattle keep fat in 
winter as well aa in the Kummer on its nutritious gi-aeses." 

In a work called " Eighty Years' Progress in British North 
America," edited by Hind, Keefor, Hod^ns, Rohb, Perley and 
Murray, is the following description of the Fertile Belt, a part of 
the praiiie plateau of Rupert's Land : 

"The Fertile Belt of the North- West consists of the richest 
arable soil, partly in the form of open prairie, partly covered with 
groves of uspen. It stretches fwm the Lake of the Woods to the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains, about eight hundred miles, and 
averages from eighty to one hundred miles in breadth. The North 
Saskatchewan flows through this fert:ile belt in a valley varyuig 
&om one-fourth of a mile to one mile in breadth, and excavated 
to the depth of two or three hundred feet below the level of the 
plains or prairie through whicli it flows, until it reaches the low 
country some miles east of Fort La Come, The area of this 
remarkable strip of rich soil and pasturage is about 40,000,000 
acres. It was formerly a wooded country, but by suooessive fires 
it has been partially cleared of its forest growth, but abounds with 
the most iuxuriaat herbage, and genentlly possesses a deep, rich 
aoil of vegetable mould. The winter of t.liii region is not more 
severe thtin that of Lower Canada. The snow is never very deep, 
and in the wildest tracts the natural pasturage is so abundant that 
horses and cattle may be left to obtain their own food during the 
greater ywirt of tlie winter. This perennial supply of food for cattle 
might hiive been predicted from the fact that the North Saskat- 
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chewan, west of Carlton, supports vast herds of buffalo during tlie 
winter season ; and formerly the whole of the Fertile Belt used to 
be the favourite winter quarters of countless herds, who fattened 
on the rich abundance of the natural grasses — scraping ihe snow 
away with their feet, and never failing to obtain abundance of 
well preserved hay beneath. The whole of the Fertile Belt is 
well titted for settlement and agricultural colonization." 



As TO Land and Route from Lake Superior to Fort Garry. 

1. Mr. Ryerson says : " Along the banks of Rainy Lake are 
large quantities of as rich land as can be found in America." 

2. As to the Lake of the Woods and Rainy River — "Sir 
Greo. Simpson describes this country as a gentle slope of green 
sward, finely wooded." 

Again — Around this lake "the shores are low, with grassy 
intervals far inland." 

3. Where the Winnipeg River, running from the Lake of 
the Woods, joins the Winnipeg Lake, at Fort Maurepas — Mr. 
Ryerson says : " This district is very rich — spring wheat being 
grown hei-e to perfection." 

4. Of the land lying between Fort Garry on the Red River 
and the Lake of the Woods — Capt. Pope says : " The Red River 
valley is an unbroken level of rich prairie, intersected by well 
timbered tributaries. Elm, oak, maple, ash, &c., abound. From 
richness of soil, uniform surface, and water, it is among the finest 
wheat countries in the world. All the cereals and vegetables 
grow in abundance. Climate salubrious." 

" The soil," says Sir G^o. Simpson, speaking of the same place, 
"is a black mould, producing extraordinary crops; the wheat 
being plump and heavy ; it returns forty bushels to the acre." 

See Dawson, from pages 1 to 29. 



Captain Palliser's Observations. 

The basin of the Winnipeg is 920 miles long by 380 wide, and 
contains about 360,000 square miles — about as large as Canada. 
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Of this the Fertile Belt, consisting of the richest arable soil, 
stretches from the Lake of the Woods to the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains — 800 miles, by 80 to 100 in width. 

The area of rich soil and pasturage is 40,000,000 acres; weather 
not more severe than Canada (Lower) ; and pasture so abundant 
that horses and cattle may be left to themselves during the greater 
part of the winter. 

There is a large portion of this Fertile Belt entirely distinct 
from Rupert's Land. The valleys of the Assiniboine and Sas- 
katchewan contain 65,000 square miles of cultivable land, of 
which 27,000 or 17,000,000 acres are at once available for the 
agriculturist. . 



(Ckap. 12, page 392,) 

MEMORANDUM RESPECTING THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, REVENUE AND EXPENDI- 
TURE, FOR THE LAST FINANCIAL YEAR, i866. 

REVENUE. 

Canada $12,432,748 

Nova Scotia 1,665,071 

New Brunswick 1,212,021 

$15,309,840 

EXPENDITURE. 

Canada $11,711,320 

Nova Scotia (about) i,6oo,cxx> 

New Brunswick 1,080,047 

14,391,367 

Surplus $918,473 

N.B. — MILITIA EXPENDITURE, — LAST YEAR. 

Canada $1,638,868 

Nova Scotia 156,460 

New Brunswick 152, 148 

1,947.476 

PUBLIC DEBT OF CANADA WILL BE — 

Ontario and Quebec $62,500,000 

Nova Scotia 8,000,000 

New Brunswick 7,000,000 

77,500,000 
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CHARGES ON PUBUC DEBT, — LAST YEAR. 

Canada $3,692,412 

Nova Scotia 297,580 

New Brunswick 349,283 

4,339,275 

After Union, will be about $4,350,000 

TRADE AND SHIPPING. — IMPORTS. 

Total From Great Britain. 

Canada .$48,610,477 $28,984,599 

Nova Scotia 14,381,662 6,315,988 

New Brunswick 7,086,595 2,284,449 

$70,078,734 $37,585,036 

EXPORTS. 

Canada $53,930,789 $12,766,668 

Nova Scotia 8,830,693 764,472 

New Brunswick 5,534,726 2,594,651 

$68,296,208 $16,125,791 

Exclusive of Coin and Bullion. 

TONNAGE, — ENTRIES INWARDS. 

Tons. 

Canada 938,946 

Nova Scotia 929,929 

New Brunswick 807, 161 

2,676,036 

OUTWARDS. 

Tons. 

Canada 1,113,386 

Nova Scotia 772,017 

New Brunswick 754,876 

2,640,279 

Tons 5,316,315 

SHIPPING .OWNED IN 

Tons. 

Canada 230,429 

Nova Scotia 403,409 

New Brunswick 309,695 

Tons 943,533 
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Action of Imperial Government on Union undecided, 15 — Decided, 16 — On 
Confederation, 127 — On Colonial Taxation, 351-2 — On British and 
Foreign Trade, 153, 342, 352 — On Intercolonial Trade, 345-6-7 — On 
British American I nterprovincial Trade, 347 — On the West India Trade, 
344, et seq — On the Intercolonial Railway, 13, 14 — Final guarantee on 
cost of Construction, 392 — On the Boundaries with the United States, 
13, 188 — Effect of action as to future veneration of name, 129. 

Action of Canadian Government on Re-construction in 1865, 295 — Do. on 
Confederation on opening Parliament, 194 — Do. on Education Bill, 367. 

Acrobats, Political, 381. 

Additional Clauses in British North American Act, 1867, 387. 

Admission of North West Territories and British Columbia, 60, 67. 

Adjustment of Financial arrangements, 62. 

Adderly's Speech, 162. 

Allison's Pamphlet, 168. 

Alabama Claims, 188. 

American Citizens in Ottawa, 107. 

American Zolverein, 357. 

Annexation, 188, 357. ^ 

Appeal, Court of, 64, 72. 

Apportionment of Powers, 62. 

Arbitration between Ontario and Quebec, Provision for, 369 — Dorion's refer- 
ence to, 241— Langevin*sdo., 265— Gait's do., 219, 22CKI-2— Dunkin's 
do., 278. 

Archibald, 15, 29, 50, 90. 

Army, Canadian, 364. 

Arthur, H. R. H. Prince, 364. 

Ashburton Treaty, 13, 187. 

Asiatic Trade, 182, et seq. 

Assent of Imperial Government, 127. 

Baldwin, 1 1. 

Banquet at Quebec, 82; do. at Montreal, 90; do. at Ottawa, no; do. at 

Toronto, 114. . 

Baring's Speech, 163. 
Belleau, Sir N. F., 293. 
Blackwood, 191. 
Boilleau, Baron, 352. 
Boston Commercial Bulletin, 149. 
Bouchette's Statement, 177. 
Breadstuffs, 177. 
28 
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British Colonies, Reciprocal arrangements with, 355. 

British Columbia, 60 — Admission of, 67, 198. 

British Navy and Foreign Representation, 189, 190. 

British Prudence, 190. 

Brazil, 353-7-8. 

Brown, Hon. Geo. — Joins Government (1864) 20-29 — Speech at Halifax, 33 
— Council nominative, 60 — Speech at Toronto, 118 — Negotiations for 
. Reconstruction of Cabinet on death of Sir E. P. Tach^, 287 — Resig- 
nation, 305 — Parliamentary explanations, and Speech on do., 313 — 
Reasons examined, 325 — Subsequent conduct, 329 — Painful termination, 
330 — Speech on Representation by Population, in debate on Local Con- 
stitutions, 371. 

Campbell, Hon. Alexander, 30, $0. 

Campbell, Stewart, 394. 

Canadian Dead Lock, 20. 
" Pride, 190. 

Canada, Lower — Electoral Divisions o^ 58. 

Canada not dependent, 198. 

Capital of Dominion, 105. 

Cartier, Hon. George E., 16, 19, 26, 30 — Speech at Halifuc, 43 ; at St. John, 
46 ; at Montreal, 99 — Langevin's tribute to, 258 — Action on Militia, 365. 

Carter (Newfoundland), 50 — Speech, 117. 

Chandler, E. B., 29, 50, 53. 

Charlottetown Convention, 29. 

Chapais, 50. 

Civil Law — Lower Canada, 63. 

Climate of North- Western Territories, se^ Appendix. 

Clive, 394. 

Closed doors at Convention, Prince Edward Island, 30 ; at Quebec, 53. 
Coasting Trade, 157 — In case of Treaty with the United States, 298 — Ditto 
with Brazil, 353 — British and Canadian legislation on Do., see Appendix. 

Colonial Imperial Policy, 9. 

** Secretary — Despatch, dated 1864, 127. 
** Taxation — Gait on, 350. 

Coles (Prince Edward Island), 30, 51 — Speech, 112. 

Cockbum, 50. 

Committee on Commerce — United States Congress, 172. 
Commission to West Indies and Brazil, 336. 

Comrtions, Representation in, 58, 59, 60— By the Quebec Resolutions, 68 — 
By the London Conference, 387 — By the British North American Act, 1867. 
Confederation, Imperial, 354. 
Confederate Council on Commercial Treaties, 296. 
Confederation— Objections to, by different parties, 158. 
Concurrent Progress, 11. 
Concession to Canada of increased powers, 359. 
CJontrast of source of power with the United States, 55, 56. 
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Constitution of Local Governments of Upper and Lower Canada, 367-8. 

Crisis, Financial, 62. 

Crown Lands, 62. 

Corruption of Canadian Statesmen, 395. 

Currie, 200. 

Custom of Ancient Germans, 81. 

Danubian Grain-growing Principalities, 375» 

Dead Lock, 20. 

Death of Sir E. P. Tach6, 285. 

Debate in tlie old Canadian Parliament on Confederation in 1865, 198— Cha- 
racter of, 196-7-8 — Divisions on, 201-2. 

Defence, 188, 332. 

Denison, Major, 362. 

Delegates, Conduct of, after return to Provinces, 380. 

Delegation at Charlottetown,^ 29. 
** at Quebec, 50. 

Deputation to Washington, 298. 

to England on Defence — Report, 332. 
to London on Confederation, 380-5. 

Derby's Letter, 192. 

Despatch to Lord Elgin, 154. 

Despatches, Imperial, on Trade, 154-6, 342-5. 

" ** on Confederation, 127, 333. 

Dickey^ 29, 5a 

differences of Quebec and London Resolutions, 00. 

Pifierences of ultimate Bill, 387. 

D'Israeli, Speech of, 164. 

Direct Taxation, 61. 

Diplomatists, English and American, 188. 

Doors closed at Conferences, 30, 63. 

Dorion's Speech, 196-229— Motions and Divisions in debate on Local Consti- 
tutions of Ontario and Quebec, 269-70. 

Droppings by the way, 1 84-5. 

Dual Representation, 393, 

Dunkin's Speech, 271 — His description of a judge, 275-6. 

Dundas, Lieutenant-Governor, Prince Edward Island, 31. 

Durham, Lord, 12. 

Dyde, Colonel, 365. 

Eastern Trade, 182-7. 
Eccles Hill, 364. 

Education of the public mind, 80, 89. 
** Bill, Lower Canada, 365-6. 
Effect on Imperial Policy of Trent affair, 16, 304. 

" of Separation on Great Britain, 181-90. 

" " on Canada, 187-90^ 
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Electoral Divisions of Lower Canada, 58. 
Elgin, Lord, 105, 155. 

Empire in Asia, Torrens, 394. 

England, Sentiment in, on Confederation, 130-37 — ^Vulnerability in war, on 

account of Commerce counteracted by possession of Colonies, 185-6-7. 

Englishmen, Character of, 81. 

Esquimault, 186. 

Exception in favour of Prince Edward Island, 64. 

Exports, Canadian, 176-8. 

Export Duty in New Brunswick, 65. 

Expiry of old Canadian Parliament, 372. 

Federal Union, 55. 
Fenian Invasion (1866), 361-5. 
Financial Statement, A.D. 1864 — ^y^^ Appendix, 398. 
" " " 1866 " 423. 

First of July, 1867. 
Fisher, (New Brunswick), 49, 115. 
Fisheries, 71, 183 — Value of, see Appendix. 
Formation of London Conference, 385. 
Forsyth, James Bell, 85. 
Foreign Countries, Reciprocal arrangements with, 355. 

" Trade, 353. 
Free Trade, 173. 
Frontier disputes, 13. 
Future consideration of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia contests, 335. 

Gait, Policy (1858), 15; at Charlottetown, 31; at St. John, 47 — Financial 
Statement for 1864, see Appendix — At Otta^^a, 113; at Quebec, 85; at 
Montreal, 102 — Speech in Debate in Parliament of Old Canada, 215 — 
Explanations and Memorandum on Brown's resignation, 321 — Instructions 
on West Indies Commission, 336; on Colonial Taxation, 348, 350; on 
Education Bill, 372 — Resignation and subsequent conduct, 365-6. 

Gatineau Hills, 106. 

Germans, Ancient custom of, 81. 

Glasgow manufacturers. Remonstrance of, 156. 

Governor-General's Speech, 194. 

Gordon, Lieutenant-Governor, New Brunswick, 32. 

Grain growing countries of Europe, 375. 

Grant's, Message of President, 183. 

Gray, (Prince Edward Island) 16, 29, 56, 92. 

Gray, (St. John) 29, 46, 50, 92. 

Great Britain not called upon for local or internal expenses, 152, 189. 

Halifax, Banquet at, 32 — Fortifications of, 186 (Appendix, 409) — Ovation to 

Canadian Deputation, 285. 
Haviland, (Prince Edward Island) 49, 51, 99. 

Hastings, Warren, 394. • 

Elaycock and Jones, 104. 
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Head, Sir Edmund, 105. 

Henry, (Nova Scotia) 29, 50, no. 

Hincks, 14, 173-4-5- 

Holton, 196, 226. 

Howe, II, 12, 14, 15 (Appendix, 409). 

Howland — Washington Negociations, 298 ; on Brown's resignation, 325. 

Honours, Imperial, 394. 

Hope, Admiral Sir James, 32, 33. 

Hunt's Magazine, 184. 

Imperial Policy on Union undecided, 15, 16. 
Decided, 16, 17. 
Confederation, 354 
Despatches on Intercolonial Trade, 154-6, 342-5; — on Confederatioxv 

127, 333. 
Imports, 174-6-7-8-9. 

Independence, 188. 

Intercolonial Railway, 13, 14, 15, 78. 

** Trade, 346. 

** Free Intercourse, 354. 

Interprovincial Trade, 347. 
Intercontinental Csxrying Trade, 184. 
Increased Responsibilities of Canada, 359. 
Irritative Effect of English Writers, Pamphlets and Speeches on Separation, 171^ 

Joly, 196, 242. 

Johnston (New Brunswick), 29, 50, 112. 

Jones (North Leeds), 371. 

Jones and Haycock, 104. 

Judiciary, 63. 

Judge, Dunkins' description of a, 275-6. 

Kingston, 105. 

La Bruyere's sarcasm, 396. 

Lands, Crown, to Provinces, 82. 

Langevin, 30, 50, 106 ; — Speech, 248. 

Laval University, 86-7-8. 

Lewis, Sir Cornwall, 162. 

Letellier de St. Just, 200. 

Legislative Council and Assembly, L.C., 367. 

" Assembly, U.C, 367. 
Lieutenant-Governors, Primary Appointment, 368^. 
Lincoln, President, Assassination of, 285. 
Lindsay, Major-General, 364. 

Local Constitutions of U. and L. Canada, now Ontario and Quebec, 367. 
Londoner and Indian, 188. 
Loss on Separation, 190. 
Lowrey's Pamphlet, 178. 
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Lumber Establishments at Ottawa, 107. 

Lyell, Sir Charles, 106. 

Macdonald, Hon. John A., 20, 30, 43, 50, 55 — Speech in debate, 202 — 
Negotiations with Brown on the death of Sir E. P. Tach6, 287— Explana- 
nations on Brown's resignation, 306-311 ; on Local Constitutions of Onta- 
rio and Quebec, 367 ; at London Conference, 385 — Imperial honour, 394. 

Macdonald, Sandfield, 18. 

Macdonald (Prince Edward Island), 30, 51. 

Macdonnell, Sir Graves, 32, 90. 

Macdougall, William, 28-30, 348. 

Macdougall, Major-General P. L., 365. 

Mackenzie — Limitation of Local Executive Council, 369 — On Representation 
by Population, 371. 

Maritime Provinces, Union of, 17, 29. 

Ministerial Explanations in 1864, 20 — Do. on Sir N. F. Belleau joining the 
Government, 293. 

Ministerial Deputation to Charlottetown, 30. 

Mitchell, 50. 

Mining Region, 376-7. 

Mines and Minerals, 62, 76. 

McCully (Nova Scotia) 29, 50, 114. 

McGee, D'Arcy, loi. 

McKellar, 372. 

Mowatt, 28, 50. 

Morris, 20. 

Montreal, 89. 

Newfoimdland, Crown Lands in, 64. 

Newspapers. — London Daily Telegraph, 130 — London News, 132 — Londoa 
Star, 134 — London Times, 135, 166-7-8 — London Economist, 143 — 
Peterhead Observer, 133 — Glasgow Mail, 137 ; Caledonian Mercury, 139 
— Liverpool Journal, 147 — Boston Commercial Bulletin, 149. 

North- West Territories — Productiveness of climate, character and extent, set 
Appendix. 

North- West Territories, Communications with, 78. 

Ontario, Public sentiment in, 103-4. 

Ottawa— Banquet, 104-110— As Capital, 105 — Federal District, no— Legis- 
lation for Washington, 109. 
Odessa, 375. 

Pacific Railway, 375-6-7. 

Palmer (Prince Edward Island), 39, 51 — ^Speech, 117. 

Palmerston, Lord, Speech, 165. 

Panmure, Lord, Telegram, 396. 

Patterson's statements, 176-8-9. 

Papineau, 11. 

Peacock, Colonel, 1 6th Regiment, 362-3. 
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Pope (Prince Edward Island), 51, 124. 
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124-5. 
Press, Conduct of, 80, 81. 
Prince Edward Island Convention, 29 — Renewed proposition to, from 

London, 384. 
Provinces, Voting by, 54-5. 
Pumpelly, 180. 
Public men, Accountability of, for public statements, 89. 

Quebec, 51. 

Quebec Conference, 49 — Remarks on time, place knd circumstance, 51-2 — 
On men composing Conference, $^"3- 

Rankin, 371. 

Resignation of Mr. Brown, 305. 

Representation by Population, 57-8-9-60, 37^-2. 

Resolutions, Quebec, 66. 

Return of Delegates to New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 124. 

Reciprocity — Farming interests of Upper Canada under, 295. 
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Representatives — House of. United States Congress Report as to Canada, 172. 

Ritchie, 296. 

Roebuck — Speech, 160. 
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Russian Interoceanic Railway from China, 180. 

Sanborn, 200. 

Severance of Canada from Great Britain, 171 to 191. 
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Senate, Primary selection of, 64 — Increase of, 387. 

Shanly's Speech, 196, 281. 
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Shea (Newfoundland), 50, 96, 296. 
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Smith, William, 336, 340. 
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